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PELICITE LAMBENNAIS. 


THE ABBE LAMENNAIS. 

(NE of the greatest names in the political 

and literary history of France is that 
which we have just written. It is one con- 
nected with all the grander movements of 
thought within the last century. Few have 
exerted a more powerful influence than La- 
mennais upon their contemporaries, and that, 





not by the possession of cape nt eee 
b ci roe of thought and elevation of | 
oldiatae: He is well known all over France, | 
and is by the Germans and Eng- | 
lish as one of the first intelligences of the age. | 
He was born in the 782, at Paris, of 


him with the elements of a good education. 
He early discovered a taste for reading, and 
while he was still a youth even, he had de- 
voured all the books that came ir his way. 
But unfortunately st that time the ili 
literature of his own country, we may 
say of the world, was the i of 
doubt. It had originated with Voltaire, and 
was fast undermining the religious faith of 
all minds. He perused it with 
too young to detect its i 
time carried away by its brilliant wit and its 
glowing sentiment. But he was of too reli- 
ious @ nature to ‘it in all its fullness. 


Hee sap parents, were not wealthy, | [t awakened and animated his mind, but did 
who yet had the means of furnishing | not touch his heart. His deep soul yearned 
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called The Spiritual Guide. It was soon fol- 
lowed by another, an original work, which 
he entitled Reflections on the State of the 
Church in France. This last was an attempt 
to rescue the Church from the vassalage to 
which it had been condemned by the os 
of Napoleon. He believed that the Chure 
was an reed aes oa to the State; that 
it ought not to be d into a mere po- 
liti Poe oan ts eliecaimene 
ting to the laws of any civil power, it ought 
to ire = ae the world. a rotested 
vehemen ‘ore against the ie 
of the E z , but it was not in be of 
pular li that he protested, so much as 
in the interest of another despotism—that of 
the ecclesiastics. 
In the year 1811 he assumed the tonsure, 
and entered the Seminary of St. Malo, of 
which his elder brother was the puaege 
There he wrote in connection with his bro- 
ther another work, on The Doctrine of the 
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Church in Sop 2 i eg 
and great acuteness, 





if to the diatnguia ed Lady Jerningham, 
| the sister of | Stafford, to solicit the 
| vacant place of tutor to her family. He was 


small and thin in pom his countenance 
. and emaciated ; his look downcast and 


tating and his dress, 
we may imagine, none of the best. He entered 
the house and made known his request. The 
<a him yet yom with 
—— ion of surprise and contempt, 
and then sai ah tads, Ghat “ho would not do 
he looked too much like a fool.” He went 


. sy and was more appreciatingly received 


by the Abbé Carron from Rennes, then keep- 
inga school for emigrants in London, 
and who him occupation and a living in 
ity of usher. We do not 
know whether Lady Jernin 
stupid fellow one 


lived to see 


mennais returned to his native land. In the 
year 1816 he was formally ordained as a Priest, 
and soon after he published his famous 


the method of discovering the true pase ek 
none other than Christianity. Its impetuous 
boldness of style, its precision of logic, its 
beauty of language, but above all the enthu- 
siastic glow of its sentiments, captivated the 
minds of allreaders. It =e & ve em ond 
vigorous protest against the sensualism an 

a ty of the age; the aspiration of a 
large mind weary of petty aims and earthly 





ambitions; the rejoicing of an emancipat 
spirit which supposed, that it had found joy 




















Saket of Larmennaia fegnhness end ého- 
quence was to cause him to be considered as 


a new-born champion of the Church—a second 
Bossuet, or as the Holy Father himself Leo XII. 
a him, “the last of the Fathers.” 

is writings were universally admired and ex- 
tolled; and as a reward for his devotion and 
ability he was offered the Hat of a Cardinal. 


vocation of a priest. Besides, i 

ends to accomplish, which he thought might 
best be achieved in a less conspicuous position 
than that which he wassolicited totake. He 


the peace tate, for 
which he had so long sighed. Alas, his 
was deceived. The principals of the Resto- 
ration wished to use the Church as N 
had used it,—as a tool. They gave no heed 
. ho ge oh —— forth in the years 
an is powerful arguments against 
this enslavement e the universal mother, in 
a series of bold and burning essays, but the 
only reply he received was a tion, by 
a and a sentence to a heavy 





cy for the Defense of Reli 
.” the objects of which were, to obtain 
of grievances under which the 


ecclesiastical a labored, or ae wd 
tated against hi iberty,—to wu esta 
lishments for the a of free education 
% superior—among 
people, independent of the state,—and to 
right of all Frenchmen, to com- 


the Itali 
tria ;—he instituted a ary oa for the re- 
lief of the starving Irish at the office of 

which soon amounted to 


The public listened to these new teachin 
with interest, but the friends of the Chure 


In 1830, the Bourbons were driven from | conceiving their su by such 

, and he then turned to the Church it- | views, them with indignation and 

self to to her to take advan’ of the | dismay. ‘“Lamennais,” as one of his bi- 
revolution and cut loose forever from the State. says, “still devoted to his Church, 
The better to commend his plans he establish- | and believing it to be the true one, resolved 
ed a journal called The Future, in which, with | to his journal for a season, and go to 
the assistance of Count Montalambert, and | Rome in to see Pope Gregory, ex- 
the Abbés Gerbit and Lacordaire, he plead wy to him the views which he professed. 
his cause with characteristic eloquence and | But the governments of Austria, Prussia, and 
zeal. Their avowed object was to identify and | Russia, ed him with their com- 


unite Catholic interests with Liberal interests, 
and to awaken the Catholic Church to a 
knowledge of its nt duties. Their aim, to 
use their own words, was— to batter to the 
earth the san, oa and to substitute for 
it the reign of justice and of charity, and thus 
to realize among the members of the great 
human — individuals and people, the 
unity in which each, being the life of all, par- 
ticipates in the common of ail, under 
conditions more favorable to the development 
of this common good : for such is the tendency 
of the 1.” The writers of The Future 
spoke out 
cealing nor mitigating the trcth. 


ly to the Papacy, neither con- 
i “Your , 








mands: they demanded a formal condomna- 
tion, by oe ees id the Church, of the 
daring er hristianity according to 
St. Paui—the terrible innovator and revolu- 
tionist who had the hardihood to proclaim 
that ‘where the Spirit of God is, there should 
be liberty also”” Hence Lamennais errand 
ved a ure 5 was no tin, 
proved a total fail there relenting 
in Rome—the preacher had but dreamt a 
dream, from which he was too rudely awak- 
ened. He was even prevented from speaking 
at Rome, on the subject that he had gone 
about—he ted a long memorial, but it 


‘produced not a word of reply. At last, dis- 


appointed and cast down, he turned his back 











exp 
“that he might have » as he sai 
—— adhesion ; nad wo a han Pager 
from the c e down with grief 
ate 


mortifica- 
Truth and independence 
strong hold upon him— 
by intense study and 


selves that Lamennais was soon. teers 
he was taking silent counsel with himself at 
his country retreat in Britanny. In his soli- 
tude at Chenaye, where, twenty years before 
—then full of zeal for the Church and its in- 
stitutions—he had written his first work on 
the Institution of Bishops, he now held com- 
mune with his heart and conscience, and re- 
Sane Ub ion he should take. He had 
appealed to 

leadership in the cause of Christian 


He had next ed to the Church, and his 
second disa: tment was even more mi 
ble than first. What remained then? 


er 

both Church and monarchy—to the great 
mind of man, before which all oo 
succumb—to the universal human heart, 
which ever beats true to the cause of 
upon earth. He th forthwith 
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former of these works Lamennais 
led wt thy the people to rise out of their 
an 
he 
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free men. The powers of 
, he urged, had hitherto been exer- 
i ion ; and the 

r, because they submit- 
Eighteen centuries of Chris- 


ways ready to help them, but will not’ without 
their own efforts; for it is the privilege of 
free creatures to be that which they would 
; 80 that their punishment, when they fow 
before injustice and tyranny, is that, which 
they have themselves chosen.” “God placed 
not man,” he elsewhere says, “upon this 
earth to enjoy it as his finite country, to while 
away his hours in indolent slumbers. Time 

not on like the gentle zephyr, which, 
as it floats over his brow. 


3 he must put his hand to 
the oar, and damp his brow with the sweat 
of effort ; he must even do violence to his na- 
ture ; he must tame down his will to that im- 


the | mutable order of things which incessantly 


sr tale er aaa oberon — 
is a duty, an intense duty, imposed upon him 
even in his cradle, which grows with his 
jh, and is demanded from him even to 
is grave—a duty which he owes to his breth- 
ren as well as to himself; which he owes to 
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go 
and existence must 
i. e., it only gives an outline of the author's 
view of the uni i 


The first three volumes appeared in 1840, 
fourth in 1846, and the last two in 1849. 

We do not intend to give any analysis 
of Lamennais’ philosophi 
such an attempt wi lead us beyond the 
limits to which we are prescribed. Besides, 
any of our readers who may be interested in 
such investigations would prefer to consult 
the writings of the author himself, rather 
than trust the meager and imperfect digest of 
a third party. At the same time, it may be 
useful to furnish a general notion of the ob- 
jects and style of the book. 

M. Lamennais began, as we have seen, as 
a Catholic, from which he passed, not into 
positive og er wr but into an open rejec- 
tion of all limited and partial authorities. 
The Church, he said, was one-sided and cor- 
rupt; human reason, on the other hand, was 
erring and fallible—and there is no _—- 
for faith, unless it be in the primitive beliefs 
of mankind. He accordingly adopts certain 
fundamental principles, which mankind 
are supposed to allow as the only sure bases 
of pure and firm scientific know] “That 
is true for man,” he says, “which human 
reason ts.” But he does not refer to the 
mere individual reason,—only to the reason 
of the generality of men, or the common uni- 
versal reason, in which ali successive varia- 
tion and simultaneous opposition disa 
“The true, then,” he continues, “ is no longer 
determined by the passing state of an indi- 
vidual intelligence, but it is the constant 
state of intelligences of the same order. It is 
that to which the common reason adheres al- 
ways and everywhere,—that which is invari- 
able, like the nature of the beings them- 
selves. And every one from thence has an 
invariable rule for his thoughts and judg- 
ments, an immutable law of affirmation.” 





This is similar, though not the same, to the | nameless grace. 


rule of the churchmen, “ Quod semper, 
quod ad omnibus.” dished 
ith this guide in his hand, Lamennais 
first investigates the mode of the Divine ex- 
istence, in which he arrives at a modified 
doctrine of the Trinity: he next Pree 
creation, or the method in which the Divine 
life is in in visible and constant 
endeavoring to avoid the abysses of 


inly astronomy, geolo- 
gy | d chemistry, in which he resolves the 
w ole into the laws of force, the laws of in- 


be, | telligence, and the laws of Love; and finally, 


he applies the doctrines of nature at which 
he arrives to man, his industry, his science, 
his along social arrangements, and his fu- 
ture destiny. 

It would be idle to on any one 
man could treat these a and varied 
the satisfaction of everybody; he 
a circuit of thought, re- 
such a prodigious extent of learning, 

errors. The very multiplici 


i 


5 {of his detaile will confase ani daze his 


mind. Yet Lamennais, in his treatment of 
them, has exhibited the most consummate 
powers of generalization, and a masterly 
command of his materials. He walks the 
almost inaccessible heights of his theme with 
the firm sure tread of one who is accustomed 
to the thin air and the dan path. 
Next to the German writers of the Hegelean 
school, we know of no one who is so much 
ion of me- 


most delicate insight. He is consequently 
always clear, always positive, always aware 
of his whereabouts ; he winks nothing out of 
sight without telling you of it, and he shuns 
no responsibility in the way of legitimate 
conclusion and inference. And these are 

ualities which are P anvgered rare in 
Frenchmen race a = ch oo 
parent enough, it must mitted, but 
who are too often superficial and glittering 
where they should be profound. Lamennais 
doubtless owes much of this superiority to 
his careful study of the Germans, those in- 
tellectual elephants, we may call them, who, 
with a strength that enables them to Pga 
down trees, have yet a delicacy of touch by 
which they can pick up pins. 

Tn this work, as in others, the style of 
Lamennais is most charming. It has a clear 
ringing flexibility about it that makes it 
most delightful reading even when one is not 
absorb2d in the contents. Yet it is not at 
all ornate. He seldom indulges in similes 
and compari We do not remember 
even that he quotes from con ies and 
the poets. We are certain, at any rate, that 
he has no art or fancy: and yet his simple, 
chaste, lucent lan is invested with a 
sentences flow on like a 
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sunk, 

could, out of the public sight. He retired to 
a small dwelling in the Champs El 
where he still cultivates the high objects to 
which he has devoted his life. In person he 
is short and slender, has the stoop of the 
studeat when he walks, and is of extremely 
nervous temperament. A friend of the writ- 
er who lately visited him at his humble 
abode, says that in many he resem- 
bles the late Dr. Channing. His mornings 
are given up to the reception of visits from 
his many friends, and his afternoons to study 
and social recreation. He is very simple in 
his habits, and utterly without ostentation of 
any kind. His most intimate friend for many 

ears has been the poet Beranger, whom he 
oe as a brother. At one time he was on 
the most cordial terms with the celebrated 


Madame Dudevant, and it was to his inspira- P 


tion that she owed her purest and most 
healthy books. Although he is now in the 
wane of life, his emotions are as as 
they. were in youth, and he bates not a jot of 
heart or hope concerning the glorious desti- 
nies of man in the future. 


JEAN PIERRE BERANGER.* 
T six o'clock in the morning, on the 19th 
of August, 1780, was born Pierre Jean 
de. Béranger, the greatest lyric poet of the 
age. His advent was in Paris, in the t 
of’ |e his oe yo grandfather,” in the 
Rue Mon il. To that ilgri 
will be Soin for a sak yr 
The t's father was a native of Flami- 
cour. Te toon an active man, ambitious of 
distinction, and bequeathed his son the aristo- 
cratic icle which precedes his name, 
though he confided his education entirely to 
the old tailor in Paris, and an aunt who Kept 
* Bé r: Two Hundred of his Songs Done into 





changed 
loot, | badit, in 





English, William Young. 68vo. . 40. New 
York : G. z. Putnam. ~ " 


an inn in the suburbs of Péronne. The boy 


reflects remained in the city until he was nine 


ears 
old ; the streets of Paris were his atadeny. 

olution was he saw 
. This was his first 
sang of it at fifty, 
prisoner in the gloomy apartments of 


La Fore— 
Pour souvenir plein de charmes, 
; vengeons nous ! 
‘its Baclliov eux rmos! vies ent arma! 

At Péronne he eal = ep a> till he 
was fourteen years old, when he was appren- 
was une bonne vieille, and 
ter her fashion, morals and religion. While 
in her house one day, he well-nigh perished 

the electric fluid ina thunderstorm. Holy 
artin’ Luther, the greatest of all the Ger- 
mans, was made a monk by such an accident. 

“The flash,” ‘says Father Prout, “ which 
the student’s guwn into a religious 

converted a tailor’s 
into a swan.” ere is a story told of this 
storm which is truer than the opinion of 

Father Prout ; his aunt, as we have intimated, 
was 2 pious woman, and when she saw the 
gathering clouds, she sprinkled her house 
with holy water. It was while the young 
wit was laughing at this curious means of 
averting danger that he was struck down by 
the lightning, and as soon as he recovered his 
senses he cried with a sneer to the good lady, 
“ And pray what has your holy water done!” 
He never loved a cassock. “Against the 
Jesuits and «li mummeries!” he drank with 
Manvel. The corruptions of the church then 
filled the air with such a haze that the truest 
men could scarce discern a God or Savior. 
But the infidelity of Béranger was an im- 
pulse, not a passion or a conviction, and it was 
abandoned and forgotten with other youthful 
follies. In his Souvenirs d’Enfance, written 
in 1831, he alludes to his apprenticeship in 
éronne :— 

J’ai fait ici plus d’un appren 

A la paresse, hélas! toujours enclin, 

Mais je me crus des droits au nom de sage, 
Lorsqu’on m’apprit le métier Je Franklin. 

He left the printing- office to attend the 
School of Primary Instruction, founded at 
Péronne by Monsieur Bellue de Bellanglise, 
an enthusiastic admirer of Rousseau, who 
had designed an institution for children ac- 
cording to the of that philosopher. 
The pupils of Monsieur Bellanglise wore the 
military costume, and were taught to delib- 
erate after the manner of pziliaments. Bé- 
ranger was usually chairman of the commit- 
tees on addresses and orations in the youth- 
ful assembly, and in this ity he sent 

triotic to citizens Tallien and 

ierre. us he became familiar with 
the modes of public transactions. But the 
system of civic edueation did not admit of 


| instruction in Latin and Greek, and the most 


classical of the French poets to this day knows 
nothing of what is technically called “classi- 
eal learning.” Still, through translations, 
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Béranger is doubtless familiar with the the poet of the ip; he was now to be- 
authors of antiquity. “He has always come the poet of the nation; he had sung, 
ed that he did not know the old ” {and as none had ever of wine 
remarks Monsieur Tissot—himself one of the | and love. He was now to strike a higher key: 
finest scholars of France—‘“and we cannot | to sing of a le’s shame and , 

doubt the word of such a man: ne “ It was in 1803,” he says in ication 
after reading his beautiful s which | of his works to Lucien “when, 
breathe all the perfume of r , we | wearied with disappointments, and writing 






have difficulty in repelling i 

if he has sas cia Homer, Vise: and 
in their own tongues, he has. not the less deep- 
ly studied those authors, as is evident from 
his observations » and above all, 
from his style and manner.of writing.” At 
seventeen, Ditagke returned to Paris— 


“ Paris, gorgeous abode of the 
Paris, fount of Despair.” kis 


day and night the wild uproar ; in 
that sealike city. -Plebeians dassing along in 
Sood end hand  bletes taediawee bab- 
ered an coats, 

blers, idlers, er 3 Sole fale 
time to time wi er 

plause of fortunate or’ nA 


strophes of the Marseillaise. | Within ike 
houses—few the homes in Paris then—the do- 
mestic maxim of the Revolution, “ Modesty is 
refined voluptuousness,” was still ount, 
and little purity was in the Frenchman’s 


pleasures. 
youthful bard, friendless 
and He feels the divine afflatus—he 
knows he is a poet—but he has not yet dis- 
cerned the nature of his power. He tries 
first a comedy, in which he ridicules cox- 
combs and effeminate men, and ambitious and 
meddling women; but, reading attentively 
Moliére, he burns his manuscript and re- 
nources this species of composition. How 
fortunate for the Saxon race, if all who with 
us attempt the drama, would so study 
Shakspeare! Then he makes a solemn de- 
termination to write a great epic, and selects 
Clovis to be his hero. Ten years are to be 
devoted to | nti Meantime he com- 
poses pious dithyrambics on the “om os and 
the Last we and publishes an idyl en- 
titled “ The ilgrimage.” 
He was _— ut joyous. All his designs 
been ted ; he was in the extremest 
indigence ; but he was a Frenchman; he had 
a happy temperament. “ Yes,” he sa 
“‘such was my poverty that the smallest in- 
dulgence would compel me to live for a week 
on panada that I made myself, heaping the 
while rhyme upon rhyme, and full of Bove 
of a glorious future. In thus merely speak- 
ing of that riant period of my life, when, 
without assistance, without any certain su 
port, without instruction, I dreamed of a fu- 
ture, unforgetful of the pleasures of the pres- 
ent, my eyes are moistened with involuntary 
tears. O! what a beautiful thing is youth, 
since i¢ can even spread a charm over old 
age, that time so destitute and cheerless !” 


These were the days of Lisette—of The Gar- 
rot—of The Old Coat. Thus far he had been 








without aim or, encouragement, that I con- 
¢eived the idea of inc ing 


less through the post-office to 
the of the First Consul, already cele- 
brated for his ce and patronage of lit- 


erature and the ver arts. Ba tame was 
worthy a young republican. It the im- 
press of pride, wounded by the necessity of 

patronage. Poor, unknown, so often 
disappointed, I had but faint hopes of the 
success of an application — ag 9 oe 
powerful friend to . But the third da 
—O ineffable iiapehces! Lucien sends for 
me, addresses me as a poet, counsels me, learns 
my condition, alleviates my wants!” When 
his quitted France he gave a proof 
of the interest he felt in his fortunes by as- 
signing in his favor the ion to which he 
was entitled as a member of the Institute. 
These acts of kindness were never forgotten. 
The dedication of the last edition of his 
works to the exiled Prince, in language of 
fervent attachment and admiration, evinces 
the sincerity of the poet’s gratitude. 

In 1809 Béranger obtained, through the 
influence of Monsieur Arnault, a clerkship in 
the bureau of the Secretary of the University, 
with a salary of twelve hundred francs, 
which, with his income from the Institute, 
sufficed for his moderate wants. Napoleon, 
on his return from Elba, offered him the cen- 
sorship of the press, with a revenue five times 
as large, but he refused, preferring poverty to 
the loss of the smallest portion of his inde- 
pendence. He wrote constantly, and from 
the Alps to the Pyrenees the. country was vo- 
cal with his songs. He saw the decline of 
the Empire before the armies of the League. 
He recalled with enthusiasm her triumphs, 
and with touching melancholy bewailed her 
reverses. The return of the émigrés, with 
their old opinions and pretensions, he hailed 
in withering satires, and aimed an inces- 
sant fire against the family to whom France 
owed her misfortunes. 

In the summer of 1815 Béranger publish- 
ed the first collection of his songs. With few 
exceptions they were light and gay, rather 
than political, and their success exceeded the 
most es, per A 3 tions of his "orn 
A new and e ition appeared in 
and then commenced. the war of the Govern- 
ment ogsions the chansonnier. The Council 
of the University, obedient to the ministry, 
deprived him of the humble office which he 
had held for twelve years in the bureau of the 
Secretary, and ¥ bggh ou 0 before the - 

istracy on a ¢ out u ublic 
irels, decency, al reli Sa The sutt was 


an extraordinary one, and during its progress 
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engrossed the attention people of France,” paid the fine, and in the 


of the eapital. Mon- 
sieur Dupin defended the a with — 
ability, contending that his client was but a 
clever and sprightly writer of songs; but Mar- 
changy, the Attorney-General, styied his 


yrambics, odes full of ion 
and audacity.” The charge of jnssaelinenl 
irreligion was assumed only to cloak the politi- 
cal prosecution. Béranger was found guilty, 
and condemned to three months’ imprison- 
ment, and a fine of five hundred francs. But 
his conviction was a triumph. His fearleas 
ae and splendid: genius command- 
ed the admiration and sympathy even of his 
enemies, and he was visited during his incar- 
eeration by the most eminent persons of the 
kingdom. On his liberation Monsieur Lafitte 
offered him a lucrative in his depart- 
ment, but it was declined, and he from that 
time refused all public station. 
published his Chansons 
Inédites, and was immediately brought before 
the Police Correctionnelle on a of insult 
to the of the King in the song of 
Charles le Simple, and of impiety in that of 
L’Ange Garden. He was convicted 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment and a 


and | affections of the 


cells of La Force he med arrows for a 
continuation of the conflict. His songs went 
out like yeast me | the masses, and the 
result was seen in /es trois jours of 1830. 
On the accession of Louis Philippe, Béran- 
was in vain offered titles and emple ents. 
e retired to Tours, where in 1833 he pre- 
pared his Chansons Nowvelles et Derniéres, and 
wrote his Adieu to Song. He has since pub- 
lished several editions of his works, some of 


, which are nea illustrated, by Grandville, 
Raffet, and other artists of ki genius ; 
and in 1847 he gave. the world ten new songs, 


which glow with the same spirit which ani- 

mated his verse duting the republic, the em- 

pire, _ the tyrannous rule of Charles the 
enth. 

When the new Republic came in, his election 
to the National Assembly, by the electors of 
the of the Seine—eighth on the 
list, at @ time of extraordinary political ex- 

i and despite his own earnest protes- 
tation against it—may be taken as convineing 
proof of the held he has so Jong kept upon the 

ople. From his quiet home 
in the village of nai Franklin lived 


| 





fine of ten thousand francs. His friends, “ the 


all the while he was in France—from Passy 
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reputation he may win as an an- 
nalist, he will i le 
chansonni 


ier.” 


rance. 
government of that coun 

absolute monarchy, tempered 
iene Fa beak 6 ental 

Pun ie, et il fera ois 
le veut,” had doubtless observed the influ. 
ence of the song among his countrymen. 
An unpopular French minister, if his name 
be one on which a pun may be made, or if it 
hitches with facility into rhyme, can hardly 
consider his term of office worth more than 
six months’ purchase, says an Edinburgh Re- 
ore. and experiences prove the opinion a 
one. 


eteness. ot there was 
Ps me of Ie es by Americans, 
and if any were found to be too long, the 
editor omitted a or more if it were ne- 


as when issued 
it would not do to apply this method to the 
8. & T. M.—3l 





their own portfolios. But a 
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other pieces of a like description, 
Désugai but ae Ge feckct te La 
iers; but even are inferior to 
Bonne Vieille? Alchimists— Adieu, Chansons, 
and other songs of a simi 


Christianity itself. 
a mecanaer tc Bayeils bas comer? 
n d 
certnnerte Get gives ten ian ion of 
their original beauty and spirit. author 
of “ Father Prout,” in a series of brilliant pa- 


man 
imitations, a a kindred though 
canter. bee. Yor geoveral years 
meer. Mr. Youn 


Academy, By y 








ry + gy - y hos- 
little w 

ofa att® Hace 
assurance of my most 

I have the honor 











his author, he has added an 
of forcible and poetical Englis 


for his hapa og 


ped gags sae 


important service. 





NEW LITERARY PRIZES IN FRANCE. 
IHE Frexcn Acapemy or Morar anp 
Poxiticat Scrences, in a bulletin of which 

we translate the chief points for The Inter- 
national, offers 2 prize of 1500 francs for the 
best essay on each of the following topics :— 
I, Ph y.. For 1851: “Com the 
moral and political phi hy of Plato and 
Aristotle with the doctrines of the test 
par philosophers in the same spheres of 


.! gervcinie what is false and temporary, 
and what is true and immortal in their differ- 
ent systems.” 

The Acodemny -peepoese the following sub- 
ject for the prize of 1853 : 

“A critical examination of the principal 
modern systems of theodicy.” 

The Essays though historical and critical in 
form should be essentially theoretical and spe- 
culative. Competitors will especially set forth 
the general spirit of the Githoeat exsteme, their 

ods, their principles and their results. 
The systems of the most celebrated cotempo- 
raneous writers may be included, particularly 
those which have war from the foove ae 
German philosophy. ese may be consider- 
ed in their relations with the present state of 
human knowledge and the actual needs of 


modern society. Each competitor will con- 
clude by stating the doctrine which appears 
to him to contain the truth. 

Il. Morals. For the year 1852, the follow- 
“Investigate the different sys- 
philosophy taught in antiquity 

Christianity ; 


ing gr p08 
tems of moral 
down to the establishment o 
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the present day.” 
“Ought we to encourage either by pre- 
miums or 


than Societies of mutual assistance, whether 
among workmen or between workmen and em- 


es 

F 1¥. ae Public Law and Jurispru- 
dence. For 1851, the Academy has already 
proposed the following subject: ‘Investigate 
the origin of the judicial organization and 
the Fe erm in France ; trace their history ; 
set forth their present condition and develop 
the principles on which they are based.” 
This question is now added as a second sub- 
ject for 1851: “What from the judicial and 
the philosophical point of view are the reforms 
of which our civi ure is susceptible ?” 


own to 
2. 


V. General and Phitosophic Hist For 
the 1853: “Inquire what was the state 
of the agricultural classes in France from the 


13th century to the revolution of 1789. In- 
dicate the conditions through which they suc- 
cessively passed from complete serfdom, 
ial li up to their perfect 
enfranchisement. Show to what burdens 
they were successively subjected and mark 
the differences existing in that in dif- 
rege! go of France, according to the writ- 
ing of jurists, the printed and manuscript 
= con og sggs common laws 
meral ani e royal legislation, 

the wei ings of historians, as well yey 
deeds and leases which may cast light on the 


question.” 
“ The condition of the 
working ¢ in France from the 12th cen- 
to the revolution our ed dy 
- Special prize fou ate M, 
Morogues. The te Baron by Morogues left 
in 1 a fund for a prize to be awarded 
every five years alternately hy the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences to the best 
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4 of Bolt: : oa 
ing it, an 
Physical aid’ Mathematica Sci- 
work which shall have most con- 
tributed 


France |The prize will in 1855 be given to the best 
the | work on pauperism ; it will 


3000 francs. 
All the essays except the one on 


must be written in either French or Latin ; 


to the progress of French agriculture. | that must be in French. 








THE NEW SERIES OF THE LORGNETTE. 
ERE are the second dozen of the much- 
talked of and widely-read letters of John 
Timon. They have deservedly enjoyed a wide 
circulation in the city, and we state for the 
credit of American book-making and the grat- 
ification of country readers that they will 
soon appear in as elegant a volume as the 
second edition of the first series. Their finish 
of style, delicacy of wit, independence of 
thought broad, catholic spirit, and the higher 
eloquence of their occasional moralizing, are 
not to be found in combination, in any other 
work of their kind “this side of the water.” 
Their pages often evince a ae maturity 
and ess of thought and the results of a 
wider observation, than appear in the Salma- 
undi pages, which were written when Paul- 
g and the Irvings were young men. The 
Prestige 
American belles-lettres will prevent many from 
agreeing with us—but we feel sure that the 
generous master of Sunnyside and the hon- 
ored and honorable ex-Secretary will freely 
a their unknown rival a place between 
em in our li Pantheon. Now that 


attendant on the morning stars of] his 





“Timon hath done his reign”—and sorry 


were we to read it, for the scepter was never 
firmer in his —each issue bringing him 
new subjects, while old ones grew more and 
more loyal as each su ing fortnight 
strengthened their confidence in the tem- 
pered justice of his sway—it might seem a 
proper time to treat at some length of the 
aN wl of his policy, the limits of his domain 
and the name of the monarch. But, beside 
that space does not now suffice, the first is 
sufficiently ap ¢ in his writings; and of 
the second, which is, in general, American, 
and, in particular, New York society, our 
city readers already know, and our country 
readers will find the best hints to learn with- 
in the covers of the Lorgnette; and of the 
third, policy forbids to say much,—for John 
Timon, with all his virtues, is a testy gentle- 
man, as any gentleman who chooses to 
is parlor privacy inviolate, has a right to be 
when intruded 
linquished his 
a discou' , Wwe fear that, even 
the coffin, in which he drolly makes his 
emblematic exit, some ghostly torment might 


come u us were we to forget in his re- 
gard, Gs Gesetels ef whieh leo wes te life so 


; and although he has re- 
fi-weekly “ conveniency” for 
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the Fresh Gleanings), and a score or two 
more of authors, lings, authorkins and 
authoretti,—we have no confidence in the fit- 
ness of any of them. Darley’s admirable 
sketch at the head of this notice is, we doubt 
not, if not a true likeness of the physical 
man, at least a faithful eidolon of the spirit- 
ual John Timon, and, together with the 
aiieel satapenphy sires ive eueees See . naan, 

appearance than we have yet ° A ‘ : 
We have neither time nor space, now sad cathy. Sy: sip ualagt naa parrammens 
here, to indulge in an extended criticism -on| Jf d Church, they absolutely 
the many merits and sional slight defects " Miss Sewall’s novels, and 
of this — but Pe to give an | offen pentaioady calling 
extract, chosen rather ' for bre as | all d i mee’ uses. 
the most favorable Ree willed ‘A the au-|§ other branch, they fook with 
thor’s style of thought and very evi showily bound prayer books, 
ew W time Ph ‘ Seur 
modern civilization should A. have lost one bale ron yt all at all ox ome one a7 
of their men, “ carried into the night | country ings; and with all their charity, 
by the same egy Fo: the black- | are the most arrant scandal-mongers that can pos- 
winged angel of Death.” the tomb of | sibly be imagined. They will be sure to know 
each John Timon stops ine igh 4 “ [| and report any little excesses in man’s diet, and 
love,” he says, “to make e dark inci- | are curiously successful in their inquiries about 
dents that overshadow us, give down the the lateness of hours, which different families 


me. As RA av ee ——_ broils, not - 
A ah : much as a word can pass between man ani 
th moral with which he, los io remark |, bw they ‘wl te ot ot peste 


brood of stories that will set the whole village 3 
should call # blush to the cheeks of many of | ""<Here and there a pair of them will set ray 


it literary ladies, which from the size of the town, 
to the steady glow of a high ambition. and moderate attainments of most of the in- 
“ Sir Robert Peel was a commoner ; he was the | habifants, isa position of very easy maintenance. 
son of a cotton spinner; he was luxuriously rich ; | They will furnish opinions to the village in regard 
he was the a statesman, and the most admired to most of the new novels; and will be sure to 
man in Er bo caries catia Gf make the most of any errant knight of the quill 
d text for an American sermon ; and the eluci- | who may venture in their neighborhood ; and they 
of the text, without any of my sixthlies, or | sigh over Longfellow with an earnestness every 
seventhlies, would go to show that aa and en- way commendable. 
can triumph over station,—and what is more They are mightily observant of all strangers 
tot 7 purpose, a the pea of wealth. | who —_ their chure oo or po ten sidle 
ow man our ric pert sons to postmaster’s or the tavern rs wife 
are in the toward making Sir Robert Peels? reo aman 
How many are counting it any part of their duty, Patiemen in the middie aisle. This class of 
of them 


é 
: 
; 
1 
: 
£ 


to be an ent rich fh ae | , 
many are laboring toward any nobler end, | a sort of go-betweens in all the factions which di- 
than a pretty exhibition of that listless composure, | vide the vil and use their best arts to keep all 
and that pride, which American wealth is teach- | mischief at the boiling point. illage feuds, 
ing to its me | by the bye, are to be found in all the little towns 
“ Our money is breeding en abundance of fine | where I have lingered for ever so short a space ; 
dancers, neat moustaches, and excellently dressed | and I am very sorry, for my gallantry’s , to 
men; it is possibly refining such, capital | avow that they were confined chiefly to the wom- 
jpignest B se. a Bolt, 95 5m bag sr as for o. What mar be their origin, I cannot well 
so masculine deve! ent, W makes rmine, but being to 
the will earnest, and the soul big with manly in- | reliove tt ee ae 


tion are not altogether withered up and gone) on | and 
that sort of —the only real sort—which ! lage pride,” 
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RELIGIOUS SECTS AND SOCIALISM IN 
RUSSIA. 


UR readers will remember, that at various 
times in the early part -of last year, re- 
etna pny ng einer emsagae I pe i 6 
at St. Petersburg, which was de- 

scribed as Communist in its character, and as 


denied by journals in the Russian interest, it 
eceudl cexdicosiethens tu: Wen outnala, ‘wtven thee 
results of a five months’ investigation were 
officially published at St. Pe The 
number of to have 
boon about Atty, half of whou were’ det fee, 
and the remainder re 

wi 


said to have been a means of evil. Buta 
far more weighty indication of the Russian 
icy than these may be found in the mani- 
issued by the Cabinet of St. Peters- 

burg during 1848 and ’49, when the revolu- 
still ive i In all those 


lnthew is chow’ des isti Be tes 
sian. memorial in the office of the 
christian spirit is its soul, its peculiar, essen- 
tial hinebter; while the various forms in 


which it eppeats, the war-cry under which it 
takes the field, pit san Saag oe hee to 
its crimes and acts violence, are 


merely collateral and accidental.” The same 
idea is expressed in all similar documents from 
the same source. In one of the earliest, the 
Czar, in the first impulse of his anger, is rep- 
resented as calling upon all orthodox believ- 
ers to undertake a crusade against the “ hea- 


then.” This characteristic expression was 
afterward declared to be an error of transla- 
tion, and was c to “ foreign nations” by 


the pradence which rules at St. Petersburg. 
But as the Grenzzboten says, from whose 


countries were threatening 
“apire of the White Czar, in order to destroy 


ing waves of 





igion, the Confessional, the su 

ar neek See 
to establish Russian authority, 
the le permanently though 
always apparently from their sovereign. 
By this means the principle of Faith w 
Russia maintains has disa from the 
rest of Europe, has become one of the most 
agencies of conquest in the service 
Czar. A real national policy, in the 
eyes of Russians, must be purely ecclesiastical. 

old Russians are not characterized by 
the love of conquest, but rather by exclusive- 
ness 
er 


also, ivileges have been bestowed on parts 
of ie angle which are not Russian, which 
the Russian parts do not enjoy. Hence dan- 
ger for the whole system. This danger is 
now kept down by the vigor of the Czar 
Nicholas, but on his death some new restraint 
must be ready, or there will be serious trou- 
ble. The foresight of the government seeks 
such a restraint, not only in the Russian 
Church, but in the gen $ emg of abso- 
lute Faith and strict Orthodoxy. Herein is 


home she carries intolerance to its farthest 
extrome, to the political movements of 
: with the declaration that the revolu- 
tion is above all + soccer ed ide 
u ussia in the ve 
ye ge patetnd 
of the frontiers and the extreme a 
imposed on manifestation th: 
in the current religious agitations, the foam. 
by walls + econ 
ne Ox 
chassh, @ penetrated their crevices, and 
on. 












It is pestend that the only 
between the State Church an 


are the wearing of the old Russian costume, 
ny, Speeds in the li , and the 
like ; but every one who has lived in Russia 
must know that these questions of 

form have long been abandoned, and that the 
first principle of Russian absolutism, the com- 
bination of the Patriarch with 


te. 

t has also been said that the peculiarities 
of the Starowerzen are petrifaction. of the 
pene. os dogmas, hostility to Progress, ae 

ce against poten oreign, an 
That for these reasons pane internally 
powerless. 

These assertions are not without truth con- 


fixedness of ye par 
his capacity of of the church disavows, 
deprives him of that divine nimbus which is 
the chief support of absolutism, while it gives 
to this sect the im: nee of an independent 
wer. In its political consequences this re- 
igious principle coincides as well with the 
position of the old nobility to the house of 
Homanoff, as with that general opposition to 
absolutism which originates from intercourse 
with foreign countries. The Starowerzen 
for the development of the nation from its 
own elements ; the careful culture of the soil, 
the raising of cattle, and the assiduous sup- 
port of ian manufactures are peculiari- 


pendence of the Church is common, as is the 


ees See 


the digni 
the office of the Garis really the matter in | q' 





sects, to 
the inde- 





enna wa Caenes the head or 
Patriarch, w sora Fra fp 


holders of the ancient faith and the old aris- 
tocracy, while in the more remote provinces 
the doctrines of the Starowerzen are most 





another 
oy should have a strong hold 
. Three years an ad- 
statesmanship and of the 
influence exercised by the government in 
shaping the character of the wrote as 
follows: “The Starowerzen exercise a deep 
and mysterious moral influence on Russia 
and its government. In every question of 
legislation, of church affairs, of internal poli- 
cy, in connection with every proposed im- 
provement and alteration the first secret in- 
uiry always is: What will the Starowerzen 
say of it?” The same writer goes on to sa 
that th 
of stability or adhesion to the 


reason why 


how far it is PA ogp woe to go with innova- 
tions.” But innovations, as far as they 
are of a political nature, have been based on 
the idea that the Czar is the incarnation of 
the Russian spirit, and that serfdom is a con- 
dition of the people justified by their past his- 
tory. The adherents of the past deny both 
these itions. 

The other prominent seet in the Russian 
church is called the Duchaborzen (strivers for 
light), and is of more modern origin. They 
do not, like the Starowerzen, date their origi 
from the split in the Oriental church under 
Nikon, but from a much later time. Peter 
III., the friend of foreign usages, who in his 
short reign not only t to free the des- 
oo the Czars from its Asiatic features 

t to bring all the political and social rela- 
tions of the into pene | with the in- 
stitutions of Europe, and was therefore mur- 
dered in a revolution, passes for the 
founder of this sect. Its origin thus coincides 
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ant 


not reject the original dogmas 
catholicism, but ont soa to them 


t for petrifaction in mere 


opmen ceremonies. | i 
Accordingly the Duchaborzen did not form a 


definite society, but were around the 
puritanic idea by means a theologi- 
or phi ical . But all of 
them contended for reform in the church: 
If the orthodox State church could not over- 

come the Starowerzen for the want of a 
og 


2 


And still less did it how how to follow this 
protean sect from the sphere of the church 
into the social domain whither the Duchabor. 
zen gradually removed their central point of 
influence. And here is the place of contact 
of the two sects of which we are speaking. 
The Starowerzen resist the absolute authority 
of the Czar and serfdom as foreign innova- 
tions, as assaults the ancient u- 
meness of faith. 


u 
On the other hand the 
fundamental doctrine of all divisions of the 
Duchaborzen is the equality of all men, by 
reason of the sinfulness of all. “There is no 
master and no servant; thou canst use the 
aid of another, but he still remains thy broth- 
er and equal, as thou art the brother and 
equal of the mightiest.” Such are their 
teachings in this respect, and thus they at- 
tack the very basis of the Russian govern- 
ment. This socialist tendency is natural. 
The whole state of things in Russia must give 
it the first place in a m of religious re- 
form. In some places it has been carried to 
@ community of labor and property. This 
has also been the case in some divisions of 
the Starowerzen. 

The theological heresies of these dissentin 
bodies are not of much account in the eye 
the Russian government. The most import- 
ant rape is the social, and the political 
which is closely connected with it. But pru- 
dence forbids any manifestation of anxiety 
on this point, and commands the government 
to pat forward strict orthodoxy as the means 
of putting down the social and politi 
movement. Hence the declaration that “the 
revolution is above all anti-Christian.” 

resign the illusion of a life. 


iG is difficult to 

The which we have made or 
have adopted we love, and resent the offer of 
criticism or the recommendation of change. It 
may be necessary that men should & 
stabborn confidence in themselves and their 
works ; yet history teems with instances where 





ial. | believe that Lord Chesterfield and the amiable 


MISS WEBER AND HER WRITINGS. 
BY MISS HARRIET SARGENT. 


ed as oracles in all matters relating to wom- 
an’s province and duties. Mrs. Wolstone- 
craft was a nervous but not graceful writer. 
In asserting the rights of the sex, and expos- 
ing what considered the false reasoning 
of eminent ‘writers, she evinced great spirit 
and considerable genius; but the extreme ac- 
rimony of her style was fatal to the success of 
her ts. Few were willing to 


Gregory were “ cold-hearted rascals,” merely 
because they had formed erroneous concep- 
tions of the true sphere of woman ; and few- 
er still that and other equally coarse 
epithets liberally employed by the author, as 


wi e 

Walstonecraft entered —_ an en- 
tirely new field of contention. She boldly 
threw down the #, but no one felt in- 
clined to take it up. She was like the little 
tailor in one of Lover's stories—nobody would 
“be so obliging as to strike” her. Yet, in 
the field of woman’s rights, Mary Wolsione- 
craft was undoubtedly the true pioneer, and 
whatever credit may pertain to that distinc- 
tion is clearly her due. 

Of late this question has been re- 
vived, and it before the public in such 
a formidable shape, that the very foundation 
of our social and political fabric is threat- 
ened with destruction. Women now demand 
the abrogation of all laws and customs which 
“base a distinction of rights upon sex.” 
This claim covers wide, very wide ground ; 
but it is advocated, in all its ramifications, by 
the numerous writers and lecturers. of the 
Woman’s Rights party, many of whom are 
women of great talent, energy, and influ- 
ence. 

Miss Herenx Marre Wesen, 2 young Bel- 
gian lady, stands preeminent among the ad- 
vocates of woman’s rights of the present day. 
A noted French critic, who is by no: means 
friendly to the cause in which Miss Weber is 

ged, confesses that “she the 

Miss Weber's — 
and with a dash of quiet humor, 
sufficient to relax the oe the surliest 
old bachelor in the world: essays appear 
to cover the whole ground in dispute. She 
claims the right of women to enjoy the elect- 
ive franchise, to fill every descri of civil 

ecclesiastical offices, to hold their own 





they have fallen victims to the ineradicable 
prejudices which are fed upon self-love. 





and 
independent of their husbands, to 
fave a full moiety of domestic authority, to. 








Hainault, to prove woman’s military capacity, 
or ilda, to on the 


teiiiadi, teins Tew Wii of Miss Weber, 
ill afford the readers The International 
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idea of 
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As EFT 
8s 


oe 
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a full 


It is high time to put the seal 
SE cttntte apo of 


ern [atte cae that are nase 
principles a e 

to. choose those are op 
And yet, in defiance of this recog- 


testify to her 


‘of the people are disfran- 
gravely informed the 
in the grammar of poli- 





h 
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ereEEy He 
ihe 


of men and women. 
excels, while in. others she is 
equilibrium is always main- 
eg ope concedes woman’s su- 
w 


if 


soning—slow in its wor but clear in its 
deductions—that has rt nash been attained 

woman. A foreign embassy might, with 

van and iety, be composed of a 
husband and wife invested with equal power. 
Should they ever differ about ong. pili 
measure, it may be inferred, that it is 
one of questionable iency; and in such 
@ case instructions how to uct should be in- 
vited from the government at home.” 

THE MARRIED WOMAN. 
“The married woman is neither more nor 


on pill 
Sete 
er to &@ ure. graye ly pol- 
son of ih inet hts, contumely, 
and cruelty. , And for all this, and more too, 
he has the sanction of law! If this be not 
slavery—absolute, mag Te slavery—there 
is no such condition in life.” 
GOSSIPING. 
“ The despicable habit of gossiping is by no 
means to the female sex. It is the 
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their neighbors. Interdict that 
| seal thee lips. When woman 


will be directed 


ly, her conversational 
powers to nobler themes.” 

‘ DRESS. 

“The nether garment was first worn in 
the bifurcated form by the women of ancient 
the modern 


intended that the a 2 icy nd 
guished parel. beard w 
Eeignd ell to man, is the natural token 
of bis sex. But man effeminates himself, 
to the evident of nature, 
shaving off his beard; and then, lest his sex 
should “be mistaken, he arrogates to himself 
a ieular form of dress, the sae te 
ich by the female sex he declares to be a 
or 


most proper for us to wear. Scarcely @ case 
can be imagined in which the superiority of 
the male attire is not palpable. I am cog- 
nizant of no reason why women should not 
wear this dress. If girls were accustomed to 
it from an early age, we would see fewer 
delicately formed women, and none with 
overlapped ribs.” 
TRAINING OF GIRLS. 

“ The matrimonial market, for which young 
women are carefully reared by their mothers, 
differs in none of its essential features from 
the cattle fairs so well known in many parts 
of E The girls are mere marketable 
commodities, w: more or less in the pur- 
chaser’s opinion, according to the qualities ex- 
teriorly manifested. The matronly venders, 
with true trafficking instinct, sell to the high- 
est and best bidder; and the purchaser ob- 
tains his p y in the same manner that 
he would a horse—that is to say, on the merits 
of outward appearance and the faith of the 
jockey’s recommendation. Too often he finds 
thet he has bought the wrong horse, and then 
the anima! is made to suffer the penalty 
of the master’s displeasure. All this is the 
consequence of false traini The sin rests 
with the mothers, not with the daughters. 
Nor is the evil attributable to man, except so 
much of it as results from those absurd politi- 
eal and social which he has reared 
7” and maintained by force and prejudice. 

e remedy is only to be found in a complete 

b of the system of female education. 
Girls should be trained for usefulness—to 
move in an independent sphere of action if 
necessary or desirable—and not to be the 








or playthings of men.. They may, 
with great Laat and advantage, be in- 
structed in ornamental accomplishments ; but 
they should also be brought up.tp some pro- 
fession or trade by means of w oe Seg say 
be enabled to earn their own living, 
place ves beyond the necessity of matri- 
mony. f When girls shall once be taught to 
think and act for themselyes, they will be 
fully competent to choose a hus without 
parental interference. I would, by no means, 
urge that a sreng, araet in ine pa 
portant ste disrega @ Wi 
those to mae she owes her being, as well as 
her most sacred affections ; but it is surely no 
more than reasonable that she should always 
be the uninfluenced nominator of the man 
who is to be her companion and coadjutor to 
the end of her life. ould the choice prove 
to be an unfortunate one, she has none to re- 


proach but herself. 
These excerpts, saving the stiffness of the 


by translation, and making just allowances for 


isolating them from the context, are fair 
specimens of Miss Weber's style. One of her 
essays, which I have not touched in my glean- 
ing, is devoted vine to church and religious 
matters. She manifests a strong admiration 
for that “eminent divine Martin Luther, 
whose efforts have done so much toward en- 
lightening mankind in the pathway of salva- 
tion.” Her writings, throughout, the a 
genuine and deep spirit of piety, which can- 
not fail to command the admiration of every 
Christian reader. . 

Her theories are not merely speculative, for 
she has reduced many of them to tice,— 
indeed all of them may be deemed feasible at 
the present moment. This is an efficient way 
of enforcing arguments. 

She is not popular vith the leading reform- 
ers in Europe, who make socialism their 

d platform ; but among the conservatives 

e has scarcely an opponent. In Berlin, Vi- 
enna, and other continental cities, are “Gesell- 
chafts,” organized to further the cause of re- 
form on the Fc aya of MiesWeber. The first 
society, in Berlin, was formed under her own 
auspices, and was honored by a series of lectures 
from her eloquent lips. She also addressed 
various other societies, as they sprang into 
existence, and proved herself to be an oratress 
as well asa writer. The of which she 
may be considered an eminent member, rather 
than the leader, is mainly Lp 28g of the 

oun eration now coming wu e stage. 

er cS. are made class- ch many of 
the female seminaries—a distinction which 
few writings of this pete have ever ob- 
tained. She has labored for the good of 
her sex ; and though some of her opinions 
of questionable propriety, she is, 
free from those extreme notions 
common in France. 

Miss Weber's genius has not confined itself 
to the discussion of woman’s rights. She has 
written extensively, both in prose and verse, 
for the continental annuals.and magazines; 


are 
in the main, 
which are so 
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itted the cacoéthes scribendi 
whole attention. For several 


and straight, is well adapted 

costume. She dresses in the Paris fashion, 

ress rey Ai a black dress coat, with panta- 
to 


gold buttons, pérfotly plan, bus ‘exquisitely 
ec in, but exquisite 
polished ; this is the only style of vest that 
she ever wears. Her hair, of course, is cut 
short. She is about twenty-four years of a; 
and is possessed of a beautiful face, and her 
manners are strictly lady-like. She enjoys 


poh gee Aether. ox and good of 
e 


sexes. U; most learned ladies, she is full 
of sociality and unflagging merriment; but 
her every word, look action is character- 
ized with the most refined womanly delicacy.” 

This is a vivid portrait ; it leaves the da- 
ear far in the back ground. The 
unaffected modesty and strict womanly de- 
re of this remarkable young lady 

ve, doubtless, reconciled her friends to her 
masculine dress. However erroneous Miss 
Weber's sentiments may be on the subject of 
attire, it is not to be questioned that she en- 
tertains them honestly ; and this fact should 
not be kept out of mind when we come to 
pronounce judgment on her actions. 

The French critic, of whom I e before, 
sums up the character of Miss Weber, in the 
following brief sentence :—“ C'est une demoi- 
selle accomplie et un homme comme il faut.” 
This is high praise, ig ster with t deli- 
cacy, and may have the additi merit of 
being well deserved. 


LAMARTINE’S “ GENEVIEVE.” 
Tn last and finest of the poetical “ his- 
tories” of Lamartine, “ Genevieve,” has 
been. translated by Mr. Fayette Robinson, and 
published by Stringer and Townsend. We 
the following notice of it from The 


m i— 
“Except for its preamble, which neod 





iy M. 
prose work. The fasti 
no reason to complain of the year which, be- 
fore the winter comes, will have given him 
: >. complete,—the powerful and 
i finished ‘ let Letters’ by. Mr. 
Hawthorne from America,—and from France 
the tale which we have in hand. 
demcendingly, sot firth Modanucielle: Rein 
ingly, sets i eine- 
Garde, to whom ‘Genevieve’ is inscribed, 
was a servant, and is a seamstress at Aix, in 
Provence. No one will receive without cor- 


‘| dial interest the news that the operatic class 


in France, besides its Reboul, and Jasmin, and 
Savinien inte, has also its poetess in the 
party ified. But there is too much of the 

hateaubriand style in the narration of the 
visit which the seamstress muse paid to the 
author of the ‘ Meditations,’ attracted by her 
irresistible desire to behold him. We hardly 
a M. y Bye pe can have —_ 

reported the high conversation wit 

which he tells us he regaled his visitor, on 
the destinies of literature,—as though 
his eagle eye had discovered that whereas 
the aa are now choosing to read, books 
will henceforward be written for the people’s 
use. .What is more, we are not sure that 
there is not an aristocratic class-prejudice 
beneath the sonorous promises here tendered, 
that the Bionie aforesaid shall have a litera- 
ture ‘ le to fit,—poems, tales, plays—bet- 
ter than those formerly contrived for the use 
of their betters. Thanks to his friends, the 
Prolétaire bide fair to be allowed as little 
liberty of choice as his arch-antagonist, the 
King. Credited by his patrons with super- 
human purity, and with an uncorrupted and 
incorruptible desire to have and hold only 
“the best and honorablest things,” a litera- 
ture is to be got up for him superfinely sim- 
ple, wondrous in its wholesomeness, incompa- 
rable in the instruction which it contains ;— 


| as if the very idea of intellectual develop- 


ment did not also include that freedom of 
choice, that indulgence of fancy, that desire to 
digress, that patience with blemish and extra- 
vagance which are provided for in the litera- 
ture for the few,—precisely because that has 
been created by men more intent on their 
own great thoughts and subtle fancies than 
on sitting, rod and horn-book in hand, face to 
face with a row of unlettered children gaping 
for culture. . 

‘Let us, then, hear somewhat less of this 
pi seseg . hive. Mearns for ‘ong rincighe 
about whi thropists, on the principle 
of the paral are too fond f lectur- 
ing :—least of all let us be preached upon by 
* Printed in the International for September . 
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fervent and like M. de La- 
martine 


; ey ee eafle beng 
may be as sure of being 
ti readers as that 


’ th 


: tale of ite kind, we repent, has rare- 
ever, iven to the public. 

M. Sikes ids: Ledindtite fer 

character has had recourse to a 

of fiction. Genevieve, he tells 


whom all will remember as 
been Jocelyn’s faithful servant. When, 


cleared for the new priest—to Jocelyn’s friend 
and executor the of adic ne life and 
sorrows was made known. There is not 
much plot nor invention in this,—but great 
. Genevieve is one of. those beings 
who seem destined from infancy toa life of 
self- ement and sacrifice. Born in an 
humble claas, as a child she was the faithful 
servant and confidante of her bed-ridden mo- 
ther (a 
When orphaned, she became a mother to her 
r sister,—poor, pretty Josette !—and 
for osette’s sake she renounced her own 
chance of marriage with the man whom she 
loved dearly. Yet this was only a first trial. 
Poor Josette allowed herself to be enticed into 
asecret marriage, the appearances of which 
were so questionable that loss of reputation 
must have ensued had the facts been half 
known. She gave birth to a child, which 
it was needful strictly to conceal,—and in the 
midst of uncertainty, dismay and distress, 
died suddenly. The maintenence of her sis- 
ter’s secret Genevieve regarded as a religious 
duty. This was to be accomplished only MY 
her taking Josette’s shame upon herself. 
Granting such premises, few scenes more _ 
thetic have ever been penned than those that 
stand betwixt the adoption of this heroic re- 
solution and the moment when the real truth 
is made clear. ‘ If we say that {allowing for 
differences of local coloring) there are pages 
here which may be measured against the 
in ‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ it is only the 
French author's due. 

“ After the acquittal of Genevieve, how- 
ever, in the presence of her old lover and his 
family, the story might well have been closed. 
It is a generic defect with tale-tellers that 
they never seem to know when their readers 


have had enough,—or else err, from them- | gol 


ere the play is played 

tical justice seem to have 

A ine.. Genevieve was 

not only to be absolved, she was to be re- 
poe med a 
Teappear: such reappearance (wi new 
characters ‘thereby introduced) being man- 
aged little more successfully than the retri- 
butive history of the child of the Lily of St. 
Leonard's, which amounts to an excrescence 
on Scott's admirable story. But so good are 


the good portions of ‘Genevieve,’ that the tale | ac 


touched with sad sweetness). | ledge 





sinter cada omamuaae annette Ge 
id, of its taking a t place in 
modern Library of Fiction.” 
DR. LATHAM ON THE AMERICAN 
RACES. 


NE of ees — Lorry wy Eth- 
n ve blished in man 
youn is tilke Natoral Hi aa of the tole 
ties of Man,” by Dr. — Latham, 
F.R.S.* We hope it will rinted in this 
country, where its sound scholarship and 
healthful opinion are needed to counteract in- 
dustriously-circulated heresies, which were 
put down so long ago that they are now ac- 
by tyros as novelties, and by some as 
‘ciedagiie supposed difficul h 
i ties in the wa 
of a beef in the uni of tink: eta: nee, 
some of the most formidable are thought to be 
presented by the alleged differences of the Ame- 
rican populations from each other, and by the 
alleged general differences of these populations 
from those of the Old World. A little know- 
these difficulties, and a profound 
knowl i them. Dr, Latham is prob- 
ably correct in stating that in the discussion 
of the question, How was America peopled ? our 
only choice lies between the doctrine that the 
American nations had an entirely independent 
origin, and that that they came from North- 
Eastern Asia, via Behring’s Straits, or the line 
of islands between tka and the Penin- 
sula of Aliaska. The stories of the drifti 
of Japanese junks and Polynesian canoes, he 
iders insufficient to account for the original 
settlement of the continent. 

It'is a very remarkable fact that the same 
nation is found on the American side and on 
the Asiatic side of Behring’s Straits. Thisis 
the Eskimo. And, unimportant as the Eski- 
mos are in a political and historical view, 
they are, on account of their phical po- 
sition, the most important nation in the world 
to the ae 

The whole of Dr. latham’s chapter “on the 
American Mongolids,” deserves careful study. 





best | We can present no suitable analysis of it, but 


venture to into the International a few of 
the para in which this masterly exam- 
iner has stated with the greatest clearness his 
conclusions as to the points which have lately 
fa plocoeeen most : sly in ~ gone A 
n , complexion, and in 
caleaenk c vteriatios, the Eskimo is Mon- 
and Asiatic, and in American ; 
or, to state the fact in another way, we find 
that at the very. place where the Asiatic and 
American continents are nearest to each oth- 
er, the same nation inhabits the coasts of both, 
and this nation is proved by its physical ap- 
pearance to be conn with the ter 
part of the Asiatic populations, and by its lan- 
* The Natural History of the Varieties of Man. By 
obert Gordon Latham, M.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of 
of the Eth 
Member of the 
. London : Van Voorst. 1850. 








ing it we assume a point 


on which doubts have been raised: that is, that the 


all the American nations have had one origin 


tions of 


ngs 
gree with certain others rather than the result of 
definite series of comparisons. The Brazilian 
the Mohawk equally agreed in disagreeing 
i or ; and this common 
difference was enough to bring them within the 


a 
aggerate difference in cases whee similarity had 
m expected, was allowed full play; and not 
ere the really remarkable na of 


Hf 


E 


i 


it the infer- 
exceeded than fell short of 


“It is difficult to say what would have been 
natural growth, in the way of opinion, from 
“much overstated) phenom- 
as to the apparently radical differences be- 


i ical dive 


Ff 


rite 


ifference or the likeness? 


popula- Seer ahead teeilignas ws separate what 


the latter unites, or has ter united what 
the former q 


populations—the 
_ The second great argument which has been 
urged — the unity of the American 
races is the superiority of the civilization of 
the Mexicans and Peruvians to that of the 
other nations of the continent. Dr. Latham 
says of this :— 

“Tn the consolidation of the Mexican empire, I 
see nothing that differs in kind from the confed- 
eracies of the Indians of the Algonkin, Sioux, and 
Cherokee families, although i» degree it had at- 
tained a higher development than has yet a 
peared ; and I think that whoever will take t 
trouble to compare Strachey’s account of Virginia, 
where the empire of Powhattan at the time 
of the colonization, attained its height, with 
Prescott’s Mexico, will find reason for breakin 
down that over-broad line of demarkation whic 
is so frequently drawn between the Mexicans and 
the other Americans. 

“I think, too, that the social peculiarities of the 
Mexicans of Montezuma are not more remarkable 


}| than the external conditions of climate, soil, and 


land-and-sea relations ; for it must be remembered 
that, as determining influences, toward the state 
in which they are found by Cortez, we have— 
“1. The contiguity of two oceans. , 
“2. The of temperature arising from the 
differences of altitude produced by the existence of 
elevation, combined with an inter-tropical 
itude, and the went variety of products. 
“3, The ainesen of the conditions of a hunt- 
er-state ; the range of the buffalo not extending 
so far as the Anahuac. 


the oil ond civilizational development.” 
In another passage he warns his readers of 


{| the points respecting the civilization of the 


Mexicans, and the Peruvians :— 





“1. The probability of its being over-valued. 
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the probationary tortures of tribes like 
Soo Wlesaas; God the constitution of such an em- 


the Pawni, whereon coins of daubs 

his exploits. 

* More a still is the term hiero- 
; of which the following is said to be a 

L yagene The sign denoting Cimatlan, the rame 


a place, was compounded of the symbol of 


a tlan, 6 

this is no example of phonetic spelling. C-1- 
m-a-ti-tl-a-n consists of eight elementary articu- 
late a, "Echt oe oe signs spell it 
phonetica ight are required to do it prop- 
nless it can ie drwe that the spake 
=cimatl be in the same category with the letter 
(ks), and that it i a compendium for two or more 
(in this case eight) simple single signs, the phonet- 
Sees tine fe mAs a Bog 
term its meaning. Again, the spelling is 
not even Syllabi. Cim-alt-an consists of three 
} sega which have only two signs to express 

m. ‘Phe real s lling is neither more nor less 
davtiemmngughic, with one sign for one word, 
and two signs for two; just as if in English we 
spelt the word representing the idea of a shore by 
one combination of points and lines, that of a ham 
by another, and that of the town Shore-ham by a 
combination of the two. Now no one would say 
that this spelt Sh-o-re-h-a-m. One more instance 
—since I am indicating rather than exhausting 


s 
. 


count of a so-called remarkable phenomenon in the 
arithmetic of the tribes akin to the Mexican. 
Some of the rudest tribes of South America, like the 
eee ee unable to count 
ve. The Mexicans, however, have a 
simple term for twenty. Nay more, for400 and 
8,000 they have simple terms also, i2., for the 
first and second powers of twenty; just as we 
have in the words hundred and simple 
undecompounded names for the first second 
powers of ten. A great contrast this! cxitig 
multiplicational as well as mere numera 
arithmetic. What else ?—there is a Notation as 
—— certain symbols stand for 20, 800, and 


'“ Gallatin observes, that the symbols thus stand- 


tezuma. I do not say that such 
e, however, that it is 


be taken from the ac-| i 





“ As for the agricultural 
cans, contrasted, as it may be, with the hunter-state 
of the Sioux and others, it is no contrast, except in 
pe. ang with the gpd of the Diggers and other 
tri California where is 
scarce and esculent pes a og and whilst 
the archwology of the Valley of the Mississippi 
shows rudiments of their architecture, the more 
important confederations, such as the Creek, are 

of what may be somewhat grandilo- 
quently called their imperial organization. 

“Then as to the Grandes, surely these 
show Mexican architecture beyond the area of 
Mexico (i.e. Aatek Mexico.) what if they 
also show the extent to which the Mexican civili- 
zation extended itself? In such a case they prove 
nothing as to the independent civilizational devel- 
opment of the nation on the area where they occur. 

ut is this the only inference that they es 
No. Itis not even the most legitimate one. Casas 
Grandes, in localities a thousand miles from 
Mexico, indicate, not that the Mexican influencos 
were spread so far beyond the vor of Mexico, 
but that more nations than one built with stone 
and brick. colonization from commu- 
nity of characteristics is inadmissible. 

“T have now only to add, that if this sort of 
criticism—such as it is—has not been shown to 
be applicable to the Mexican astronomy and the 
Mexican chronology, it is only because the mag- 
ae of the subject excludes it from the present 
volume. 





JUNIUS. 
HE Discussion oF THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
“ Junius” has been renewed in England by 
the appearance of Mr. Wade’s edition of the 
Letters, with the old argument in favor of 
the claims of Sir Philip Francis. There have 


many heroes. None of these works has much 
merit or interest; but some of the British ar- 
guments in the case evince the subtlest sa 
city and foundest research. By far 
most interesting article we have ever read 
upon any of the candidates for the 
honors of the authorship of remarkable 
compositions, was one in the North British 
Review, by Sir David Brewster, we think, in 
vindication of the hypothesis that Junius was 
Lachlan Maclane, who, before the Revolution 
resided some time in Philadelphia. Objections 
to this theory have been le, but it strikes 
us that there are more facts and probabilities 


the | in favor of Maclane, than have been su 


ed in favor of any one else. Mr. Wade, in 





his “ History and Discovery of Junius,”* re- 
* New-York, Bangs & Co. 1850. 












not present 
the conclusion of the discussion — hi 
e cannot con wi ressing & 

gitar ial neste anni haaw the vlano oF Trae. 

cis associated with that of Junius until some onE 


give respectful attention. We have no prepos- 
sessions of our own, and therefore no prejudices on 
the subject. ay “Om weep r. Parr, Mr. 
Butler, Mr. Baker and rs, that because the 
acknow! writings of Francis are not equal 
to those of Junius the verdict must be against him. 
Faancis was a man of great ability, and made 
manifest great power in some long subsequent 
pamphlets, every man writes with more 
than usual power anonymously. Burke, we are 
told, pronounced him to be “the best pamphlet 
writer of the = We also that, in respect 
to his age no objection can be held of force against 
a man who was four years oldér than Pitt when 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer. But the 
capability to doa thing is no proof that a man did 
it. In 1769 Francis not, so far as we know, 
or as his friends have been able to show, publish- 
ed or written one single page. There had been 
no preparatory training—no previous of 
his peng Bf he was CB ey he came forth 
perfect at his literary birth—the wonder and the 
admiration of his own age ; and, however unusual 
‘with prodigies, he has maintained a high rank and 
istingui — in the literature of his own 
country for eig' gf bere Neither do we deny the 
ibility that the dependent clerk may have 
nm animated by a resolution and a ‘spirit that 
ifted him far above the accident of his fortune. 
What .we want in the case of Francis is 4 
We cannot receive and believe what is so strangely 
improbable simply because it is possible. If 
be ever offered, then, all circumstances considered, 
Francis must take rank Bra rare phe- 
nomena of which the world few examples, 
and in this instance no previous example.” 

Mr. FonsBranqvE recently observed, in the 
Court of Bankruptcy, that bookkeeping was 
& very proper occupation for women, the 
sooner the women of England in this respect 
followed the example of those of France, the 
better it would be for themselves and their 
husbands. 








fhe Seaton: Nees 
cellany, is an article by 


“4 
Cooper, on “ The Snakes and t Charm. 


hold it at arm’s length. He kee trying to 
bite, but I push his fread away with the stick. 
Sonics ox tho griced, vill Ealing Lin's 
ight on the ill holdi im b 
the tail; I allow him Sciabie tly bead all 


try to bite, for some time, in order that he 


»| may learn how to attack, still keeping him 


off with the stick. When this has been done 
I soon’ 1. slide the stick up to his head 
and fix it 'y on the ground ; then takin 
the adze and a a the mouth, I b 
off the fangs with it, carefully removi 
every portion, and ially pases out all 
the poison and blood, which I wipe away as 
long as it continues to flow; when this is 
done fr "ie whats manor oper | i 
use” ‘Do ti i jugglers or o e 
hereditary snake cetiale pee the cobras? 
‘We are the only who dare to catch 
them, and when the jugglers want snakes, 
they come to us for them; with that adze 
ting to the hammer) I have caught and 

taken out the fangs of many thousands.’ ‘Do 
gm any other snakes besides the cobras 
lor your exhibitions? ‘No; because the 
cobra is the only one that will fight well. 
The cobra is always ready to give battle, but 
the other snakes are sluggish, only bite, and 
can’t be taught for our exhibitions.’ ‘What 
do the Arabs Oe ya to be bitten 
by @ poisonous snake? ‘They immediately 
tie a cord tight round the arm above the 
wound, and cut out the bitten part as soon as 
possible—some burn it ; they then squeeze the 
arm downward so as to out the poison, but 
they don’t suck it because it is bad for the 
mouth ; however, in spite of all this, they 
sometimes die.’ ‘Do you think it possible that 
Seine could be exhibited eager . "a 

ing removed® ‘Certainly not, for the 
least scratch of their eadly teeth would 
cause death, and there is not a day that we 
exhibit that we are not bitten, and no skill in 
the world could prevent it.’” 
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. Sabhors an Buwks. 


Scnorans and Sropents of ancient lite- 
ratare need not be told, that among the best 
as well as most elegant and edi- 
Finsin Dit, of Pars, “pec cially ate hey 

. are 
familiar with the “ Library Greek Authors” 
ieee tere esearat P 

, and the 

pels tec Europe, adds the peculiari 
pose = eget snag ; 

blisher. is library, a vin, 
pcheneh the works of the earlier a wl 
of the ordinary standard writers, is designed 
to come down through the more modern 
times, in the same ns ag manner, and in 
fact to furnish a perfect collection of all 


ining Di es Laertius, edited by M. Cobet, 
prs: "fo the MSS. of Floreroe, Venice, 
and N - es Por oo < the ai me 

Jambli , Manius; &c., edi 
We ieatre Welternasin and Boissonade. The 
second of these volumes contains Eunapis, 
edited by Boissonade, Philestratus b es- 
termann, and Himerius by Dubner. The text 


these writers has been amended, according | P' 


tothe best manuscripts, and new Latin trans- 
lations have been added to them. 

M. Didot has also just issued the third 
volume of tie ge istoricorum Roman- 
drum, by Charles Miller, who has visited 
Madrid expressly to copy for this work, the 
inedited fragments of Nicholas of Damascus, 
the contempo and friend of Augustus 
Czxsar, who furnishes the most circumstantial 
details as to the death of Julius Cesar, and 
the ascent of the throne by Augustus. This 
immense work of Miller's has received the 
praise of mt scholars, ae: and 

ially of Creuzer, now perhaps the chief 

German philologists, who has reviewed it at 
great length in the Gelehrtenzeitung of Mu- 
nich. The fourth and last volume of this 
collection of the fragments of about three 
hundred historians not be published till 
after the return of Mr. Miller from Italy, 
where he has gone for the purpose of collect- 
ing the mutilated texts of several authors. 

e same house are now sending through 
the press the last volume of their great 
murus Lingue Graees, one of the most 
splendid monuments of classical scholarship 
produced in the present age. 


Mr. Astor Bristep has another “ Sketch 
of New York Society” in the October number 
of Fraser. The Leader says “ he is the better 
worth hearing from the peculiarities of his 

ition as @ Americ#n educated at an 

ish university, which gives him a more 
commanding view of American society in it- 
self, and of its relation to English — 
‘The readers of The International will find a 
specimen of his painting in the following 
pages. 





Tue name of Henry Wueaton, by those 
who are acquainted with the last days of 
his career, will never be heard but with 
the deepest mortification and regret at the 
treatment he received from our government, 
and the consequences of that treatment. He 
was the ablest and most respectable diplo- 
matic servant of the United States, in half a 
century. His authority in matters of inter- 
by Mr. Walsh : It eppenra thet two dlepetok 

3 : Ita that two di - 
oan notes are now panes from the Sardini- 
an. Minister of Foreign Affairs, in reply to the 
rotests and reasonings of the Papal court, 
in which he concedes the obligation of trea- 
ties, in general, but says there are exceptions 
resulting from utter change of circumstances, 
as it seems to have been always and common- 
ly understood by the famous clause Rebus sic 
stantibus. He cites the Duke de Broglie, once 
premier in the French government, who af- 
firmed, on an im t occasion, on the 13th 
of February, 1848, when the question was 
raised with reference to the effect of the re- 
volution of that month on the treaties of 
France, that the clause or general condition 
was implied in all treaties ; that there was no 
necessity for a formal stipulation: it was of 
the essence of all engagements. The Minis- 
ter then holds this language: “I shall for- 
bear to appeal to the various authors, who, 
from the seventeenth century to the present 
day have treated this question : for example 
Cocesius who, ex-professo, wrote a Gissertation 
on the clause Rebus sic stantibus. I shall con- 
tent myself with inyoking the authority of 
Mr. Henry Wheaton. The work of this di- 
plomatist on International Law is generally 
regarded as the ession of the present state 
of the science. Pe ino Rossi, in anarticle 
in a French Review, in 1836, desi it as 
superior on some points to the works of Wolf, 
Vattel,and Martens.” The minister proceeds 
to quote, as ape f applicable. to the new 
political situation of Piedmont, the followin 
text of Mr. Wheaton: “Treaties expire o: 
course,-—first, In case either ef the con- 
tracting parties loses its existence as an inde- 
pendent state; second, where the internal 
constitution of the government of either state 
poe Rape. sagan ag treaty inappli- 
cable under circumstances different Fean 
those under which it was concluded.” 
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, Turxe is now ; in weekly nor Tue fact that W Scort is one of the 
deal of attention. It is divided into Two any pat ip ‘Manners, which is 


Surge end At Assistant-Surgeons of 
the French navy have contributed to 
de 


the advancement of zoology, as their = se q 


in the magnificen t folio works, “ Voyage 
la Coquille,” “ V: de PUranie,” “ V 
de l'Astrolabe,” “ Voyage de la Bonite,” “ Voy- 
age de la Venus,” and others, abundantly tes- 
tify; and these testify further to the lively in- 
terest manifested in their researches by the 
Minister of Public Instruction, on the part of 
the Government. Our American naval offi- 
cers have furnished some clever books of 


sonal adventure, but except re ry 
E 1 . E dition, “ey . es, 
tate dated very little to the domain or the 





literature of science. 


‘of F end P 
Whe Gershon ableton ke 
tf Cooper ‘he eyenth sleet 
; . evyenth y t 
containin Woodstock, Guy 


Sedgwicks, 
In taking 
elyille has 

” and 


é ces. 
leave of the city we trust Mr. 
not taken leave of literature. 


“ 


or rl the o hcoee mere to inter- 
dialogue e ers, by makin 
a from behi e i fits. The 


ular gatherin 
: hani- 


some style at Leipzig, with notes and illustra- 
tions. Itisa en of the ruder lar po- 
etry of the middle ages, as distinguished from 


. | that which grew out of chivalry, and had either 


an epic or lyric character. In this piece, which 
is known to have seryed Goethe as the basis of 
his wonderful creation, Faust has no higher 
iti to the stage and act- 

and by means of 
. The stage was a 


ualities than 
ors for which it was desi 
which it was represen 
box, and the actors were moved like 
Punch and Judy, by h concealed behind 
theside of the box. The romantic critics who 


have th t it in an + to the 
Faust of Goethe, because the original produc 
tions of ignorance are to 
contain qualities of excellence which art and 


cultivated genius cannot rival, will hardly put 
forth that opinion again, now that the public 
have the means of: passing a conclusive judg- 
ment upon their assertions. 
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Rev. Aupert Barnes of Philadelphi 
he has not half the learning of An- 
Norton or Moses Stuart, nor half the 
ius of Addison Alexander, is undoubtedly 
commentator on the Scrip- 
ving. Pat ae ed 
idely read than any others of 

in Great Britain, and to a consid- 
extent they have been introduced on 
continent, but in the present condition of 
the copyright law without any adyan to 
him. a letter to the Rev. Thomas 

the translator, we believe, of his Notes on the 
into Welsh), Mr. Barnes remarks that 
his iggy te wreath 
toa close. His Notes on iel are finish 
but will not be published for some time ; and 
he is half way h his work on the Reve- 
lations. Hesays: “When these are sent forth 
to the world, if they ever are, I shall feel that 
my labor, in this department, is ended ; for [ 
paration ofany other 
commentary on the Scriptures. I sh d have 


ia? 


care 
an 


aH 





Leprvu Ro1xtn’s “ Decline of England” has 


proved, as a 8 Sagan ey it ap- 
pears, a decided failure. We see by reports 
of law proceedings in one of the Paris courts, 
page gg aie — i 
the purchaser e@ copyright to recover 
payment of the bills oh cota given for 
the MS. The unfortunate pure plead- 
ed in his defense that the work had not sold 
at all, and that he has whole rooms full of 
py: or, as he expressed it, “nightingales” 
(the technical term of French publishers for 
unsalable works). But however unfortu- 
nate the “ fine-looking demagogue” may be in 
literature, it is anticipated by many a shrewd 
politician that he will be the most — 
competitor of the Bonaparte and the bon 
at the next election for the chief magistracy 
of the “ Republic.” 


Mr. Joun Bicrtow, of the Evening Post, 
several weeks last year in Jamaica, 
which Island he we a 
veries of interesting uable letters, 
now lishad by Putnam, in avolume. Mr. 
Bi is a remarkably quick and shrewd 
observer, with unusual capacities for general- 
ization ; and the ee may confidently anti- 
cipate in this of his the most important 
ions that have yet appeared, upon the 
condition of the British West Indies. 


Mr. Prescott, while in England, has re- 

Sas his Hog er mend ge. ical Essays a 

, who brought peta yams. a 
tion of them, with a new it, much more 
like the accomplished author than any before 
published. @ new édition contains the re- 
view of Mr. Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, from 
the North American. 

&. & T. M.—32 





Boun has lately published in his Standard 
Library, a translation of Vasari’s Lives of the 
Italian Painters. It is sold in this country b 
Bangs & Co., the agents for this admirable 
series. The work is one of the most curious 
and valuable in the literature of art. Picto- 
rial connoisseurs have long seemed as inti- 
mately acquainted with the old Italian biog- 
ace as they are with their Pilkin or 

alpole. The truth, however, is, that Vasari 
has much rifled, although never before 
translated into the English language, except 
in an abridgment made at the beginning 
of the last century. Though there is some- 
thing antique in the style of these biogra- 
phies, there is a largeness in their view and a 
grandeur in their treatment, caught from the 
profession of their author, and the magnificent 
era in which he lived ; and we de not know 
a work which will give more expansive and 
elevated views of art. 


Henry R. Scuooucrart, LL.D., is the com- 
test and we think the highest authority 
in all matters connected with the Red Race ; 
and we are therefore gratified that among the 
appropriations by Congress at the late session, 
was one for the gone of his great work, 
- ae an reemen3 a re- 
ting the History, ition, and Prospects 
the Indian Tribes, collected and prepared 
under the direction of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, nt to an Act of March 3, 
1847.” We have examined the admirably 
executed colored engravings for the first 
volume, and other imens of the work, 
which will a in its style to the quar- 
to edition of the Narrative ont Reports of the 
Exploring Expedition. The first volume will 
i and ‘seventy-five engrav- 
ings from drawings by Captain S.- 
U.S.A. The entire publication will be in 
seven thick quartos. 


“ Scnoots iv American LITERATURE” is 
the title of an interesting and pleasantly 
written article in the last number of The 
Church Review. It is attributed to Bishop 
Doane, and “ The Prose Writers of America ” 
serves for its text. Theediter of the Review, 
in a note, remarks, that Joel Barlow, John C. 
Calhoun, William Croswell, James A. Hill- 
house, David Humphreys, J. G. Percival, and 
Moses Stuart, “though ae Mr. 
Griswold unworthy of a place beside N. P. 
Willis, have still been heard of in the literary 
world.” The editor is a careless reader, or he 
would have seen that ev one of these 
writers is treated in “‘The Poets” and ‘Prose 
Writers of America” with as much icu- 
larity and consideration as Mr. Willis; and 
he would also discover that Mr. Griswold, in- 
stead of passing in silence the merits of Noah 
Webster, Professer Silliman, Dr. Jarvis, Chan- 
cellor Kent, and several other alumni of Yale, 
to whom he refers, has given them as much 
praise as he himself would suffer them to re- 
ceive in the Church Quarterly. 
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M. Leon pe Way has published in 


sary to form. ; 
acquainted with 
facts and in its spirit. His “Stella and Vanes- 
sa” is remarkable as a picture of ish man- 
ners by a Frenchman, in which there is noth- 
ing at all forei It is not that the author 
avoids reproducing the Continental notion of 
the E man or woman ; there is nothing 
French about the fiction, either in manners 
or opinions; though the finish of the work- 
manship, the deli of the irony, and the 
cleverness with which the incidents are con- 
trived to work out the author's viows, is 
French e h. At the same time, it is 
hardly English, at least English flesh and 
blood. It is a demonstration rather than a 
icture ; the abstract idea of Swift and con- 
manners, distinct, clear, and con- 
clusive upon the author’s premises, but some- 
what wanting in warmth, color, and life. M. 
de Wailly’s view of the story is highly favora- 
ble to Swift ; and he carries it out by putting 
all the difficulties upon circumstances and the 
women. Apropos of this work, which will 
probably be reprinted by some of our publish- 
ers, the London mew News has the follow- 
ing observations, which strike us as altogether 
just : 


“'We have an ial dislike to the working 

into fiction the lives of men of genius; above 
all, of- moderns about whom so much is wn. 
Tn no aoe does English literature show to 
greater advan than in the fewness of such 
works, com with their multiplicity in French 
and German. Almost the only ereeon of any 
note in English is Mr. D’Israeli’s ‘ Venetia, in 
which, however, the concealment of the names, 
and utter bouleversement of the facts of the lives of 
Byron and Shelley—the latter, if we recollect 
aright, —— — with some of Byron’s worst 


troubles, 's daughter represented in the 
position of Miss: Chaworth, but ultimately be- 
trothed to B and the marriage prevented by 


yron, 
Byron’s being drowned! Shelley’s wife on the 
other hand being credited with much of the char- 
acter attributed to Lady Byron—is such as to de- 
prive the work of all semblance of reality. A 


— phan’ ‘ Venitia’ is, no doub 
it with all its id ‘Teetment, mbes the cant 


’ unsatis , one of the most discolating and dis- 
comforting ks we remember ever to have 
read. The fact we take to be, that so much is 


known about the lives of Byron, Shelley, Swift, 
Rousseau, Goethe, and almost all the great genius- 
es of modern literature,.that no fictitious embel- 
lishment of their history, even with the license 
assumed by Mr. D’Israeli, ot directly reversing 
pe of the chief Hae ee of meee ioeants 

tion, can easing to any well-consti- 
tated mind. And if there or any cle man whom 
more than another we would implore a fictionist 
of this class to avoid selecting for a hero, it would 
be Swift. We deem: it, in short, a species of ir- 





pot ren dade ere fad men tbdyraboog 
as Swift, in events too, so tragi- 
and about which while 80 
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EE 
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t 
: 


i 
a 
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Hl 
i 
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li 
4 


t 
ai 


it. doubt, confusion, and 
ist on the subject ought not to 
either inventions or 
novelist, prone as 


ry 
e352. 
2 


drama, in times when 
party te ting "te eee 

i of 
wail 4 to the supposed delin- 


such subjects. The truth about great men so far 
as it can be come at, is felt to be infinitely more 
precious than the most elaborate tissue of lies. If 
the poet or romancist expects to be pardoned for 
taking up such subjects at all, it must be on the 
ground of his adherence to reality as to character 
and known events, and of the probability of his 
ions as to matters, about which the facts 

not being known, conjecture may come into play. 
We have always dissented from Goethe’s maxim, 
that the artist may claim unbounded license in 
his treatment of historical characters and events. 
We mean, of course, where the men, or the 
transactions in which they have taken part, are 
of great historical importance. ‘Egemont’ is 
in some respects the most beautiful of Goethe’s 
all but our enjoyment of it has always been 
by its utter incongruity with the notori- 

ous facts. Neither the correct delineation of most 
of the historical characters, nor the charming 
scenes with Clara, can reconcile us to the trans- 
formation of the mature, experienced, married, al- 
most veteran Egmont, into the gallant youth of 
Goethe’s drama. And what we forgive with diffi- 
culty to genius like his, we shall be still less likely 
to favor in writers of immeasurably inferior power.’ 


Ataric A. Watts, well known for many 
years as editor of “The Literary Souvenir” 
and other gift-books, and as a poet and paint- 
er of considerable merit, recently obtained an 
honorable discharge of debts in the Court of 
Bankruptcy; and the Commissioner, in deliv- 
ering judgment, took occasion to say : 

“ The classification of certificate was introduced 
by the law of last year, and is, in my opinion, 3 
very valuable reform; but in order to maintain it 
as such, it is necessary that t care should be 
taken that none should be itted to the first- 
class but the really deserving. It is a great pleas- 
ure to me to be able to say Mr. Alaric Watts 
is fully entitled to this honorable distinction. His 
Cem gpm is attributable, not to extravagant 
personal expenditure, tions, or 
anything of that nature, but solely and entirely to 
an over-devotion to literary pursuits, and an over- 
confidence as to money matters in those with 
whom he was conn in his lite undertak- 
ings, and in whom, in justice to himself, he should 
have reposed no confidence whatever. It would 
be inconvenient to enter into long details: one 

imen will suffice to show to what treatment 
this unfortunate gentleman has been subjected.” 
The Commissioner gave the incident at some 
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then proceeded: “ Mr. Watte’s conduct 


ee ee een eae 
law, and and 
eee art magggy Senge ony who has 
fallen into, that of addressing a 
bat thio slight departure frees strict rule, 
a certain eye cepy by its La ati 
that he had a claim to a 
as to which there had been no 
;, but right or wrong, I cannot 
regret it, because his letter records one more in- 
stance of the kindness shown by the late Sir Rob- 
ert Peel to men of literary distinction when in cir- 
of distress. After mentioning that 


. 


Hi 
i 
g 
F 
F 


F 
ef 


| 


private secretary, conceived in the spirit of the 
most delicate generosity, offering me any pecunia- 
ry aid which might tend to alleviate discom- 
fort of my present situation.’ I could not resist 
the pleasure of giving publicity to this additional 
f of the private virtues of our great statesman, 
and I do so the more readily, because I hope that 
the opinion thus implicitly given by so a 
man in favor of Mr. Watts, may come in aid of the 
judgment I am now ing, which is, that Mr. 
atts is better entitled to a lass certificate 
than any bankrupt that ever came before me.” 





“Tue Liry anp THE Totem,” (published 
by Baker and Scribner,) is the pleasantest 
book we have ever had from the pen of Mr. 
Simms. To adopt the observations of the 
Tribune, “The rich treasures of legendary 
anecdote are gracefully interwoven by the 
author with the substantial facts of history, 
in a manner no less creditable to the vigor of 
his imagination than to the fidelity of his re- 
searches. The memorials of the Huguenots 
in Florida abound in romantic events, and 
they lose a of interest or pathos under 
the fertile pen of Mr. Simms.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. Warnwricut has given us| A 


through the press of the Appletons, in one of 
the most splendid volumes Hg the year, “The 
Pathways. and Abiding Places of our Lord,” 
as he saw them during his recent tour in the 
Holy a. Dr. Mdina t is one of the 
most pleasing writers of the time, and his 
genial and tieal as well as pious spirit, dis- 
played in this performance, renders it one of 
the most attractive of all that have appeared 
upon its ever-engrossing subject. 


_Mr. Raymonn’s Discourse before the Alum- 
ni of the University of Vermont, (published 
by Baker and Scribner,) is one of the most 
wise and forcible of the many orations for 

occasions, that have appeared during 
the season. We have never seen a more just 
exhibition of the duties of the scholar. 





i espu 
” Itisa 


ion of the subject, and the coe. 
the author is that the merit of having 
discovered any part of this continent has 
been unjustly attributed to the Florentine, 
and that his letters, describing his voyages, 
were Are eae The following are 
the points he claims as having estab- 

“1. The discovery of the new continent is due, 
without a doubt, to Columbus; or, if he was not 
the frat to discover this part of the world, he was 


investi 
sion 


inquiries | at least the man who re-discovered it, and in a 


itive and definite sense communicated the 
wledge of it. 2. Priority in discovery of the 
aes vl 4 the new Southern ge wig be- 
to t ‘ortuguese navigators, who, by a 
cartes of expeditions, were the first to erika 
those immense regions. 3. Americus Vespucius 
never commanded a ange expedition, for even in 
the second voyage of Hojeda, that of 1499 and 
1500, he was only a subaltern. And that expedi- 
tion, the only one which he appears to have had 
any share in, confined itself to the examination of 
the coast of Venezuela, and was under the direc- 
tion of the celebrated peat br pilot, Juan de la 
Cosa. 4. The vo ascribed to Vespucius be- 
ing extremely problematical, and destitute of those 
proofs which insure authenticity, he has no claim 
to be classed among the first discoverers of the 
new continent.” 
positions are enforced by a variety 
of facts and circumstances, in the course of 
which the occupations of Vespucius, and his 
connection with the expeditions of discovery 
in his age are traced. He was a sort of 
commissary for vessels, and was once ap- 
pointed boatswain’s mate in an expedition 
which never left the port. 


Dr. Latuam’s recent work on the Natural 
of Man* is one of the most valuable 


contributions to ethnology that have ae 
in a long time, and it is deserving of atten- 
tion as the Spr mana of the highest author- 
i i eretical opinions of Mr. 


and the sciolists who accept him as 
their leader, upon the subject of the origin 
and unity of the human race. We refer to 
the book however for the p of quoting 
Dr. Latham’s ition Exped value < - 
results of our oring ition. He de- 
scribes Mr. Hales vlane es = 
the regions visi i 
“the greatest mass of 7 nilofogical data ever 
accumulated by a single inquirer.” Other 
American wor! which he copies are 
Pickering on the Races of Men, the last publi- 
eations of the venerable Gallatin, on ‘The 
Semi-Civilized Nations of America,” John R. 
Bartlett's “ State of Ethnol Sodio Wilke 
“ Crania,” and the writings i ilkes, 
Squier, and Prescott. 

*The Natural History of the Varieties of Man. By 
Robert Gordon Latham, MD., F.RS., &c. London 


” 
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In Lonpon, about four i - 
Ne age org Sima ag Wat cschiiede 
ner Mr. John Britton, the voluminous archi- 
tectural and arc ical writer, on the oc- 


week Witte seeplotel, ttn 
prospect the w i comple for the 
octogenarian is still hale and buoyant, and his 
zeal in antiquarian literature as remarkable 
as ever, after having published nearly seven- 
ty volumes, many of a most elaborate charac- 
ter, filled with a ie drawn to scale, and 
entailing an ou of above seventy thou- 
sand pounds—besides innumerable contribu- 
tions to the fugitive contem literature 
of his one of which is his volume en- 
titled “ Junius Identified,” which formed the 
basis of an elaborate article in a recent num- 
ber of the North British Review. 


Dr. Layarp appears to have been more 
successful than ever in his most recent dis- 
coveries in Nineveh. At Korjinyik, he 4 
trated into a chamber which appeared to be 
of the same class as the “ House of Records,” 
noticed by the prophet Ezra, where was 
found a copy af 0 aowwen of Cyrus, permitting 
the Jews to return from captivity. In this 
chamber he found, in terra cotta, tables, piled 
up from the floor to the ceiling, and repre- 
senting apparently the archives of the As- 
syrian empire during the long historical suc- 
cession. He had packed by the last accounts 
five cases for transport to England, and these 
only a one small corner of the —_ 
ment. hen the whole collection is disi 
terred and examined, it is probable that we 
= have a re es — = the — 2 ~ 

on, ence, an e 

waee Ea thirteen couhanies baluns the Chris- 

tian era, than we have either of Greece or 
Rome during any period of their history. 


hist ef Mentenagro, het Jus composed a 
chie onten just com) a 
drama founded athe hist of an adven- 
turer who, after the death of Peter III. of 
Russia, a the hills of Monte- 
negro, pretending to be that Prince. It is 
written in the language of the country, which 
Sia ‘aialoe 7 a ~ ek the 
vonic dialects, and is goi ) 

at Agram, the capital of | roatia. The 

ika had previously published a collection 

of the songs of his tribe, originating in the 
various wars it has waged against the Turks. 








since his return from 
cution of his historical 

are busy with the 
Winaty of the American ution, which 
will be published next in three octavos. 


Mr. Sparks, as is well known, has _ been 

upon @ work in the same field, but 
it is not that he will offer it to 
the public for some time. Mr. Bancroft col- 
lected, while minister at the court of St. 
James, such an amount of important material, 
hitherto inaccessible, that he enjoys in this 


pon | respect very great advantages over all others. 


Tue Senate oF THE University or Papua 
is ing for publication two curious works, 
of which the manuscripts are in its library. 
One is a translation into Hebrew verse of the 
Divina Commedia of Dante, by Samuel Rieti, 
Grand Rabbi of Padua in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The secord is a translation of Ovid’s 

likewise into Hebrew, in stanzas 
of eighteen verses, of a om Rage ae me- 
we; ome the pen of the Rabbi Sabbati-Mari, 
the successor of Rieti, who was celebrated as 
a philosopher and physician. He died in 
1 rar sac -fourth year of his age. 


Tueortes or Licut seem now in an unusu- 
al degree to occupy the attention of men of 
science. Lord Brougham will publish an es- 
say upon the subject during the winter; Mr. 
Richard Adams ae age saw through it 
so well when he made his discoveries in the 
moon,) has been for years engaged upon an 
elaborate and we have no doubt very learned 
and ingenious book in the same regard; and 
M. Cauchy has ety read several pens 
before the French Academy in which he has 
disclosed his own profound researches, with a 
new theory in the case. 

Mr. Ricnarp Hitpretu has nearly complet- 
ed the fourth volume ofhis History of the Unit- 
ed States, which will soon be issued by the 
Harpers. Itembracesthe period of Washing- 
ton’s administration, of which we have had 
no hi deserving the name, though Mr. 
Gibbs and others have contributed very rich 
materials for the composition of one. 


A cottrction of Hungarian Tales and Le- 
gends, by Theresa P —gathered some 
years ago by her husband from the livin, 
source of national folklore, and now edi 
and made English by her pwn delicate and 
dexterous pen—is announced among the lit- 
erary novelties forthcoming in London. 


Tue Lire or Hi, the Comedian, with 
anecdotes and incidents of his travels, has 


been published in a beautiful volume b 
Ww. FB under the editorship of Dr. W. 
K.N . It presents the popular de- 


lineator of Yankee character as a most ami- 
able and honorable man, and is one of the 
most amusing books of the year. 
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Dr. Brownsoy, in his recent number of his 
Quarterly, thus notices the last volume of J. 
G. Whittier :. the “Songs of Labor.” 


“ His though often marked by strength 
are our shosnieation” ie is a 

Quaker, an infidel, an abolitionist, a philan’ i 
a Red Repu ican, a non-resistant, a revolutionist, 


detestation, 
God ga 


and good-will, 

the cause 
i gentle 
it, and yet whether he means it or not, 
to rob us of all that renders life worth 
efect dupe of the Ev 
i most fect dupe i 

preamp og apie Ae 


work to show that he is a t and ought 
not to be suffered to sink ino th tnsig ag 
which he is inevitably doomed.” 

And ennyson : 


= pieces was made se- 

veral years ago by General Wetmore, who 

refixed to it a very interesting account of 

. Nack’s life, and General Morris closes a 

fit memoir in the present volume with ex- 

pressions of his “high appreciation of the 

ius of one whom it has for many years 

nm his privilege to number among his most 
intimate and most esteemed friends.” 


A new Votume or Poems sy Mr. Bryant, 
may soon be ex from the press of 
bn _ Reed “nt ields, of Boston. me of 

r. nt’s compositions have a 
since the ublication. of the last i pone 

letest collection of his works. We regard 
im as ey em the greatest poet who now 
writes the English language 
there is little hesitation among the best critics 
anywhere in assigning him this rank. 


Bisnop Heper’s fine of “ Palestine” 
was originally publi in a Philadelphia 
magazine— Port Folio, for January, 1816, 
to which it was contributed by the author. 


M. ae ee ms see by the 
Paris journals, Mm appoin ‘essor 
of Natural History at the fanaa 


; and we believe | will 





Tue Cuxtrvation of THE Puysicat Sc1- 
£NCEs in this country has been a striking fea- 
ture of our civilization, from the days of 
Godfrey, Rittenhouse, Franklin, the Bar- 
trams, and other ante-revolutionary investi- 

tors and discoverers. In a recent notice of 

e * of Science in America,” the 
Boston Traveler calls attention to the fact 
that the last number of the Edinburg Philo- 

ical Journal, the leading scientific mag- 
azine of Great Britain, derives nearly one- 
half of its matter from American sources, as 
follows: over fifty are taken from the 


recent publications Agassiz, three 
from Dana’s Geology of the oring Expe- 
dition, and twenty-five are e up of vari- _ 
ous articles from the Annual of Scientific Dis- 


covery, published in Boston last spring. 


1 Saonetee Boece oe, saree Beas for 
e last sixty years er peared 
from the took market, ep ase sega 
lished in Germany. It was printed by Schil- 
ler on his own account, nomen | after 
the publication of “The Robbers.” Only a few 
es were struck off. The “ Anthologie” is 
said to have been one of the causes of the flight 
to Mannheim. All the poems were not 
Schiller; but he Sayers a 8 Bot ed 
pecs roportion— fifty-two pi 
these fifty-two only pose: Pra were reprint- 
ed in his collected works. 


GrIePENKERL, the German dramatist, has 
recently been reading his tragedy of “ Robes- 
pierre” to admiring audiences in the various 
towns, like a modern Statius; he has now 
sent it to press, and on the first of November 
he commences reading his second drama, “Die 
Girondisten.” “Those ges revolutionary 
heroes!” exclaims the , “how they 
must darken Hades with their frowns to know 
themselves caricatured as they are now by 
every 7, ilis verborum 7 in want of a 
subject!” Some of our American novelists 
may be as successful in adding to the torments 
of heroes now in the world of belligerents. 





Mr. Kimpatt, whose novel of “ St. Leger, 
or the Threads of Life,” was the most suc- 
cessful piece of fiction, except Haw- 
thorne’s “ Scarlet Letter,” produced im Amer- 
ica during the last year, and the most wisely 
thoughtfel novel of the season, except Bulwer 
Lytton’s “ Caxtons,” we are ple to learn 
is engaged upon a sequel to that work, which 
i = RY numbers of The 

or : 


a) 
Knicker 


Amone Mr. Putnam’s new publications isa 
“Series of Etchings Hood’s 
Bridge — Sighs,” desi by J. W. Ehnin- 


e is one of the most popular 
and one of the most beautiful fugitive compo- 
sitions of our time, and these illustrations of 
it are worthy of the great German who is 
os i master in their style, Moritz 

etsch. 
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Tue Weraz Festivat, in commemoration 
of Hzrpgr and GorTue, seems to have off 
with brilliant effect. For five days the gayety 
continued ; the last: day was the = hole 
day, and. the Landon Dosly, News eagy of th; 
“Tt was one of those joyous mg te ge 

so well with the poetical tions of 


ustomed 
crow guving to admire Herder’s statue. 
Tay Sossety Jagers gave a grand enter- 
tainment in an inc ig to them. 
The sight was for all the world like a Flem- 
ish fair. A great number of booths, con- 
structed of a kind of trellis-work, surrounded 


the close. Equestrian performers and 
the | ne puppen-spielers p 


and created mirth. The majority of tho 
crowd, however, devoted themselves to a 
large consumption of beer, sausages, and 
pastry. The ten of the German girls with 
their short jupes, long tresses, and arms, 
im an air of liveliness to the scene.” 


sic by Liszt, with fine effect. 

Monsieur F. Bastiat, representative of 
the Landes—the state of whose health had for 
a long time prevented him from attending to 
his duties in the French Assembly, and who 
had gone to Italy for the renovation of his 
strength—exhausted by his laborious studies, 
died some three weeks ago at Nice. We trust 
we offend no “old associate” or “ friend” of 
M. Bastiat, in stating thus soon after his de- 
mise this judgment of him: that he was not 
@ great economist, nor altogether so original 
an one as some have represented him to be. 
He ag a anasy a ‘ hist, payed 

uently surprised by the ection and ad- 
wireblo Snish of his anti eses, but he was 
the sup of an empirical system, and 
attrac 

the litterateur rather 


attention by qualities which make 

p the philosopher. 

Recently. he had forfeited Pcs oe of his 
good reputation by certain sepregretions, 
made without the slightest acknowledgment, 
from our very able writer in the same field, 


Henry C. Carey, of Philadelphia. The Paris| 


Economist endeavored his defense by the as- 

sumption of accidental “ coincidences” in re- 
to certain harmonies ; but the case would 

not bear examination. " 


A poem by Robert Burns, never before _. 
lished, has just been discovered. Mr. Ro 
Chambers pronounces it genuine. The Scot- 
tish Press says it is intended to print it in the 
new edition of Burns's works in preparation 
by Messrs. Chambers. 


Baron Humsont is expected in Paris, to 
pass the winter. 





Tue Epinsurcu Review, for October, has 
an able and liberally conceived article on the 
United States, in which the American insti- 
tutions and their influence are intelligently 
treated, and the defects in British systems and 
policy are spoken of with bold distinctness. 

reviewer is scarcely righ t, per: in 
taking Massachusetts as an i ion of our 
condition. The tone of the paper 


politicians (we fear a large one) 
that edueation should be as voluntary as religi 
and that both should be left to supply and demand. 
But we have in the United States the authority 
and example of the freest republic in the world in 
favor of a very different principle, viz., that reli- 
ion should be free, and education compulsory: 

t the state should train all its subjects to the 
duties of men and citizens, a basis of abso- 
lute religious equality. we venture to say 
that this rule has its root in reason, as well as in 
the essential’ conditions and necessities of a Pro- 
testant commonwealth.” 


Nixotavs Lenavu—or Niemescn Epirer 


ted ;| Von StREHLENAU, which was his real name,— 
called in 


The Leader, the “ first of the Young 
Germany poets,”—the author of many beau- 
tiful lyrics, and of that powerful narrative 
m, “Savyonarola,” in which the death of 
nzo de Medici and the Plague in Florence 
are painted in so masterly a manner, and 
finally of “Faust,” which has often been 
compared with the Faust of Goethe—Niko- 
laus Lenau died preety a madhouse at 
Vienna, where he had kept since No- 
vember, 1844. He was only forty-eight years 
of age, having been born on the 13 Au- 
gust, 1802, in Csatad, in Hungary. 

Mr. Metvittxr’s “Omoo” is reviewed with 
much severity in the October number of the 
London Eclectic Review, in an article entitled 
“ Mr. Melville and the South Sea Missions.” 
We think Mr. Melville has been very unfor- 
tunate in his hostility to the Protestant Mis- 
sionsin Polynesia. Ifweremember correctly, 
. writer in oe agama A wer 

€ appearance 0} , by very ample an 
satisfactory evidence ean gy be alto- 
gether wrong in facts and opinions in this case. 


James Weir makes a first appearance upon 


a title- we believe, in “ Lonz Powers, or 
the Regal ” a romance of Kentucky life, 
just published by Lippencott, Grambo & Co., 

book—with- 


of Philadelphia. It is a singular 
out method, and eyincing a sovereign disre- 
gard of nearly all the canons of modern 
authorship; but it has some es of re- 
markable merit, and in the whole evinces very 
high and various abilities. 

Mr. Exior Warzurton is collecting mate- 
rials for a “History of the Poor,” from the 
earliest period to the present time, and his 
work may be expected in print next spring. 
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Mr. Forp, the pleasant traveler in i 
elaborate arti ‘spon Tioknors His 
en ey see dee —_ 
e Quarterly Review; an e 
he Times, in that paper for the 5th 
oe to it — columns, which 
with the following index : 
Secs iering eins penta 


critic 


lect ; while Robertson, Dunlop, and Mahon have 
- before us her more recent history—Southe 


Lockhart her ballads, chronicles, and chiv 

—Head and Stirling her fine arts—Ford and Wid- 

i the. form and ure of her land and 
people, our Transatlantic brethren have chosen for 
their the in which their continent was 
discovered, and the illustrious Spaniards by whom 
the great deed was done; to the names of Irving 
and t—deservedly European—that of Tick- 


nor must now be : in the excellent work 

before us he has pretty well exhausted the litera- 

ture of Spain, and has completed in one compre- 

hensive whole the large subject which his pioneers, 

egg Lampillas, Liano, Sismondi, Ludwig 

Clarus, others, had only treated in portions 
and imperfectly.” 

In conclusion, The Times says: 

“In bidding him farewell, our best thanks must 
be tendered for the mass of accurate information 
contained in his genuine work. Not one made up 
of borrowed erudition, and second-hand quotation, 
it is the labor of love, the fruit of thirty years’ ho- 
nest, hard reading of his well-stocked 7 econ the 
finest of its kind in America ; our author is full of 
his subject to overflowing, and from the perhaps 
unavoidable necessity of giving a complete series 
of Spanish authors and a catal of books he is 
sometimes op with his learning, as David 
was by the heavy armor of Saul; occasional 

— with dry details, and felt that a 
considerable portion of his volumes, and notes es- 
pecially, were less suited for the reading-desk than 
the book-case; but no library of any pretensions 
can Sree with this matter-pregnant work. 
The style of Mr. Ticknor suits the professor ; it is 
clear, precise, and unaffected. ithout being 
lively or poetical, he interests in his descriptions, 
and is impartial and unprejudiced in his criticisms ; 
here and there the fastidious ear of the Old Coun- 
try will trace a tone of constraint, which Amer- 
icans writing this high class of English can 
searcely quite escape. Taken as a whole, the 
work is the best that has ever appeared on its sub- 

, and certainly will insure to Mr. Ticknor a 
and honorable reputation on both sides of 
the Atlantic.” 


M. Vituiavme is brin out in Paris a 
ch Revolution. . His 
ierre is the noblest 
\ t of Monsieur Ca- 
bet’s similar work, in eight or ten volumes. 
Lamartine, Michelet and Louis Blanc, in the 
histories which they have undertaken of the 
same period, seem to labor chiefly for the vin- 
dication of deeds and characters which the 
world had regarded with abhorrence. Vil- 
is & more pai ing investigator than 


se predecessors of his, but he is far from 
estimating his heroes according to our stan- 





Y |G. Goopricn, to be 





LonereLiow's “ Evangeline,” and “ Voices 
of the Night,” have been published by Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields, of Boston, in two of the most 
beautiful volumes ever issued from the British 
press—for the American poet is indebted to 
an English lady for the designs by which his 
works are illustrated, and they have been en- 

ved and printed in London. The Art 

ournal, (edited by S.C. Hall,) says of the 

latter, and we think decidedly the least attrac- 
tive of the two books— 


y Pape a consist of six etchings on rather a 


by Mrs. Lees, a lady with whose name, 
as an artist, we are unacquainted; but she has 
afforded us so much pleasure in what is here pro- 
duced, as to make us desirous of meeting her again 
in similar ee me Her style is founded on the 
German school, which seems to be gaining ground 
with our amateurs; and although we should regret 
its prevalence to the exclusion of what appears to 
us to have more of the freshness, e and 
trath of nature, we are not unwilling to see it re- 
ferred to as embodying certain principles of ex- 
oe pom — eye r latitude of 
ti ing, w go far to insure perfection. 

w Laed intuationsten Hitile shemptaan i 

with a small amount of shadings in the princi 
figures; they are desi with great taste, show 
an intimate knowl of the structure of the 
human — and are imbued with a sentiment at 


ustrating the 
entitled “ ps of Is,” and the p aoe 
for the “ Hymn to the Night,” are especially beau- 
+ oy eae matured powers of a prac- 
ticed artist.” 


We have seen some imens of illustra- 
tions, in a similar style, done in this country, 
for a forthcoming edition of the Poems of 8. 
blished: by Putnam. 
We think the work will be scarcely inferior in 
respect to art to these exquisite volumes man- 
ufactured in London for our friends in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Goodrich has written some poems 
of very great beauty, which have been “anon- 

pular,” while the author has been 
ous chiefly as “ Peter Parley.” 


THACKERAY announces a new work for 
Christmas, and we hope it will be better than 
the vulgar and witless tale he gave lately un- 
der the title of “Boots.” The on Leader 
says the author of “ Pendennis” “intends tear- 
ing himself away from admiring duchesses 
onl dinner-giving lords, to visit America, there 
to deliver lectures on ish character and 
literature.” This, we believe, is a mistake, as 
a letter from Mr. Thackeray, received by the 
last steamer, contains no allusion to such a 


purpose. 


M. Cuevatier, the -General of 
President Bonaparte, is to be resloced by M. 
Romieu, author of the Ere des Cesars, a pam- 
phlet which demonstrates the necessity of 
military despotism. 

Cuartes Knicut announces for 1851 a 
“ Cycl ia of Industrial Arts,” as @ com- 
panion for the great exhibition. 
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Tue Lonpon Mepicat Session opened on 
of October, when sixteen ver 


with the numbers once seekin 
the metropolitan schools has decreased dur- 
ing the last few years, in consequence of the 
regulation which permits them to complete 
in the provinces their education for examin- 
ation as ecaries ; but there is under- 
stood to be an increase this year in the num- 
ber of names at the various hospitals, as com- 
pared with the number registered last year. 


Mocu has been said about the spoliation 
of the Vatican Museum in Rome by the re- 
lican authorities, and the subject has been 
i rar le a ee e New York 
journals, in which General Avezanni was 
compelled to appear in defense of his admin- 
istration as Secretary of War in the Roman 
Republic. But it is now allowed by all par- 
ties that the only robbery that took place at 
all in that splendid collection of artistical and 
lite: treasures : pe og Bs gM Signor 
Diamilla, an employé who 0 is appoint- 
ment to Candee? Lambruschini, ae 
made rather too free with the large gold coins 
in the medal department. That worthy has 
met with his just reward by being condemned 
to twenty years of the pot say 


Wittuam D. GartaGHer has quitted the 
editorial chair at Cincinnati to occupy 4 
in the Treasury, at Washington. Mr. 
her, as every body knows, is a very 
omy poet, and we hear that he has long 
. been the center of a circle of warm and ap- 
preciating friends, in Ohio, who did but 
simple justice in the recognition of him as the 
most may janis and efficient promoter of 
Western Literature in the last twenty years. 
We hope his official duties will not divert his 
attention altogether from letters. 


Mr. Epwarp A. McLavecuurn, who has 
been known for many years as a writer of 
“ occasi ms,” some of which are of 
that degree of merit which secures their - 
lar annual reap ce in the sealtein, Meee 
just published (through Mr. J. C. Riker) a 
romantic poem in four cantos, entitled “The 
Lovers of the Deep.” Its versification is har- 
monious, en its descriptive passages 
ve’ ic, and it is interesting as a , 
It b published in the style of the tacts 
with illustrations. 


M. pe Lamartine, who has been in Lon- 
don, has contributed several articles to the 
Presse on the condition of England. ~~ 
opulence, order and ind , have excited his 
wonder and admiration. He hints that con- 


stitutional monarchy is better than repub- 
licanism. 








Tue Rev. Docrors Krary anp REesmann, 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
in Central aE paste po sear pd id'by 
years since i scientific wor 
announcing that they had discovered moun- 
tains within one degree of the equator, and 
about two hundred miles from the sea, which 
are covered with perpetual snow, and which 
there is abundant reason for supposing are 
Ptolmey’s “‘ Mountains of the Moon.” 
statements were received with en by 
some, but believed by others, and have occa- 
sioned considerable discussion. We learn 
now that Dr. ee has arrived in England, 
and that by the publication of his journals in 
The Church Missionary Intelligencer he has 
put all the doubts in the case to rest. The 
mountains are believed by a writer in the 
Morning Chronicle to be in which the 
White Nile has its rise. Other interesting 
discoveries in South Africa are described at 
length in the Daily News for the 10th of 
October, which ins of the very singular 
and unwise conduct of the emigrant “boers” 
in ra back from the country which they 
have settled English scientific travelers. 


Louis Nicotarpor has published in Vienna, 
under the title of “Etudes sur les Grands 
Hommes,” an amusing volume of curiosities 
of literature soonded with piquant details, 
and so arranged as to have greater unity thaa 
other works of the kind. inning with 
Precocity and Maturity, he next considers 
men during the moment of Composition, and 
their oe under the three Reads of Fa- 
cility, Difficulty, and Fecundity. A piquant 
chapter is that upon the Wives of Great Men, 
and another on their Children. 


Tue famous collection of Hebrew works 
known as “ The Michael Collection,” recently 
purchased by the British Museum, amounts 
to about five thousand volumes. They are 
now in progress of being classified on a 
tem which deserves to be adopted even by 
the private collectors of libraries. The seve- 


ral departments of Theology, Philosophy, 
Poetry, ayo &e. are aah signenintel by 
@ peculiar colour of binding; each depart- 
ment being again classed iets ae subdi- 
visions is made oe e special 
color of the lettering label. 

M. Turers, prior to his departure for Ger- 
many, proceeded to Ath, where he visited the 
scene of the retreat of General Maison, in 
1814. He likewise visited Ollignies, where 
he —— information of high interest for 
his History of the Consulate and the Empire, 
which he is now engaged in completing. 


Dr. Hincxs, the learned Egyptian and As- 
syrian antiquary and dent, is men- 
tioned in the Irish journals as likely to follow 
to the vacant bishopric of Meath, or to suc- 
ceed Dr. Knox, should that prelate be trans- 
planted to Meath. 
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We have looked over with + interest 
of the University of Berlin 

for the session of the present winter. Such 
a varied and attractive list of lectures can 
hardly ever have been offered to any public 
before, while among the names of the 
fessors we ize some of the first schol- 
ars of the world. In the theological facul 
thirteen different lecturers are announ 
each of them treating more than one sub- 
ject, and some three or four. In the juristic 
or law faculty there are eighteen professors, 
in the medical One n professors and other 
lecturers, in the phi re pate which includes 
all branches of classical and other literature, 
as well as the various natural sciences, eigh- 
ty-five. In addition, there are special lectures 
in Italian, French, and English literature. 


Putnam, we are told, has in preparation a 
very beautiful edition of Mr. Godwin's ad- 
mirable tale called “Vala, or the Nightin- 
gale,” which lately appeared in the columns 
of the Evening Post. It was founded on in- 
cidents in the life of the great musical celeb- 
rity of the day, and was pronounced by the 
critics the most beautiful tribute that had yet 
been paid to her genius and character. It 
will be illustrated from designs by several of 
our best artists, and published for the holidays. 


Tue Late Timorny Pirxiy, LL.D., of 
Connecticut, whose “ Political and Civil His- 
ony of the United States, from 1763 to 
1797,” was published in two octavo volumes 
at New Haven in 1828, had completed and 
carefully prepared for the press, before he 
died, a continuation of that im nt work 
down to the close of his own political life. It 
is in the form of letters to his son, and we un- 
derstand it will soon be given to the public. 
Mr. Pitkin was one of the most sagacious and 
exact writers we have ever had in politics. 

Miss A. E. Dupuy, whose residence we be- 
lieve is in Louisiana, has just given to the 
public through the press of Messrs. Appleton, 
a clever historical novel entitled “The Con- 

irator.” Itis one of seven that we remember, 

ounded upon the su treason of Aaron 
Burr—echoing that remarkable comedy at 
Richmond,the trial which Martin of Maryland 
fitly described as “ Much Ado about Nothing.” 

Mr. Wiii1am H. Srizes, reputed to be a 
close and shrewd observer of affairs, has in 
sae @ comprehensive work upon Austria, 

er resourees, policy, and recent history. Mr. 
Stiles has had unusual opportunities, while in 
the diplomatic service, in Austria, for the fit 
preparation of such a book. 

MM. Antomve anp Arnaup D’Aspapis, 
the eminent Abyssinian travelers, have re- 
ceived crosses of the Legion of Honor “ for 
the services they have rendered to geography, 
philology, science and commerce,” by their 
arduous and daring journeys. 





‘ i sa aera te 7 ter Presi- 
ent of Washington lege, in Virginia, is a 
thoroughly accompli bd chain, and has dis- 
played in his novels of “ Judith Bensaddi” and 
“Seclausaval” inventive faculties of no mean 
order. He has within a few weeks given 
to the public (through Baker and Scribner) 
a sin work under the title of “the Fa- 
thers of the Desert,” containing an account of 
the origin and practice of monastic institu- 
tions amongst Heathen nations, and of the 
introduction of the m into the early Chris- 
tian Church—with legends and tales concern- 
ing the primitive monks and hermits. Its 
object appears to be to weaken the remnant 
of respect, with which Christians yet 

the monkish establishments of the Roman 
Catholic Churca. 

“ Tue Wortxp’s Procress, or a DicTIONARY 
or Dares,” is the title of a very thick duode- 
cimo, written and published by Mr. Putnam. 
It illustrates a vast amount of well-directed 
research, of which the results have been ar- 
ranged with remarkable judgment. We have 
no single volume containing as many facts, or 
that is more indispensable as a companion to 
the library or the newspaper. 


De Quincey’s “Confessions of an Opium 
Eater,” with his “ Suspira de Profundis” and 
his “ Biographical Essays,” have been pub- 
lished in two uniform volumes by Ticknor, 
Reed and Fields, of Boston ; and we are glad 
that those books will be followed by the other 
writings of this original and powerful author. 


Mr. Joun I. Bartey, who has for several 
months conducted the literary journal, “ The 
Two Worlds,” has published in it nearly all 
the chapters of an interesting romance, un- 
der the title of “The Prima Donna of Ma- 
drid,” founded upon incidents with which he 
became acquainted while in Southern Europe. 


Tue Poems or Grace GREENWOOD are in 
press by Ticknor, Reed and Fields, and those 
of Frances and Metta Fuller, (the latter best 
known by her contributions to the Home Jour- 
nal, under the signature of “ Singing Sybil,”) 
will soon be published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Mk. Pornsett, of South Carolina, formerly 
minister of the United States in Mexico, in a 
late communication to the French Geograph- 
ical Society promises a memoir on the pro- 


gress of Geography in this country. 


Tue Rev. W. W. Lorp, whose poems, pub- 
lished some five years ago, furnished Mr. Poe 
occasign: for one of his wittiest but most un- 


just reviewals, has in the press of the Apple- 


tons a new poem entitled “Christ in Hades.” 


M. ve Trosriann’s very clever magazine, 
the Revue du Nouveau Monde, has made its 
last 2 parent tior to the regret of the 





few who appreciated its good qualities. 
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THE fndiepats tome ES with Ita 3 ee 
BACH, indisputal e greatest of livin 
ters, is ad Z i 
the subject of brief remark in the Internation- 
al, but deserve a more extended and com- 
plete notice. They are to be six in number, 
namely,—The Tower of Babel, the Age of 
Homer, the Destruction of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and the Epoch of the Reformation. 
Through this series the artist intends to treat 
the chief moments of man’s history, and to 
set before the eye in mighty and vivid traits 
those controlling influences which have had 
the most effect on the political and social 
life of the nations, and on their mental, mor- 
al, and artistic development. Between and 
surrounding the several pictures, various 
figures are to stand on the golden ground, 
serving the Frescoes themselves as a sort of 
frame. Some of these will allegori- 
pen — the roy agi gpg ve 
the in history, as, for in- 
Lr perl E Polos, Italy, and Germany ; 
others will be tra: tions of great his- 
toric persons, such as Moses, Solon, Charle- 
magne, Frederick the Redbeard ; others will 
typity History, Art, Science, &c. Around the 
whole will bea frieze, or connected series of 


scenes and ingled with arabesques, 
the whole 240 feet lon, apicting, Stegetedt 


ly, mapper moral, intellectual, and reli- 


gious life of humanity, from the first rude and 
chaotic condition, through all its stages to the 
catastrophe which ended the Catholic and Im- 
perial Middle Age, and began the transition to 
a new order of things. is will be as fanci- 
ful as it is poetic and profound, and will 
coommnre the sober earnest of the great his- 
torical compositions it incloses, like the ex- 
planations of a satirical chorus in a drama. 

Of these t works the Tower of Babel is 
finished, and as all can testify who have had 
the fortune to see it, is worthy the fame of 
the artist. For grandeur and originality of 
design, harmony of coloring and the beauty of 
the various groups, it is imposzibie to find its 
equal in modern art. The unfinished tower 
looms in the back ground, while in the front 
are the dissevered races of men going forth 
on their separate paths with the symbols of 
their future offices in history. The group of 
Circassians, representing the warriors, is par- 
ticularly magnificent. Indeed it is by the 
beauty and wonderful treatment of the 
groupe that the artist relieves and enlivens 

e allegorical abstraction of the entire pic- 
ture 


The Destruction of Jerusalem is now far 
advanced toward completion, Kaulbach’s fa- 
vorite assistants, Echter and Miiller, being 
industriously at work upon it, according to the 
cartoon of the master. ge more than 
the half of it is completed, and before the 
autumn is over, Kaulbach will have given it 





the finishing touches. He is now actively en- 
not only in supervising his actistant, 
ut has completed, either in cartoon 
or outline on the half the extent of the 
frieze hey aA, to surround aaa The 
designs are en 0! com 
jon cage en “fav an mane y eter. 
owing wi ius and grotesque humor. 
He extusls, inthe course of the autumn, to 
complete the admirable of Tradition, 
History, Art, and Science, which stand over 
the four entrances. These he will paint with 
his own hand ; the execution of the frieze he 
will confide to others. 

The brilliant effect of what is already com- 
plete of this vast work, is no doubt in a meas- 
ure to be ascribed to the peculiar method in 
which it is painted. This method is known 
as Stereochromy, and is the invention of a 
Bavarian named Fuchs. The basis of the 
coloring used in this method is, we'believe, 
seme glass. It is especially adapted to 

oe painting, giving a greater depth — 
richness, as we ter mce Oo! 
color, than the old method. Prat ir = 


Berwin, which is already so rich in works 
of art, is, ere long, to receive an additional 
ornament. In the neighborhood of the Ar- 
senal is a very handsome cast iron ao 
the four corners of which, are massive blocks 
of granite. On these, it is p to erect 
four groups of marble statuary, by four artists, 
representing: Victory exciting a youth to 
deeds worthy of fame, which is to be executed 
by Emil Wolff, who is now at Rome ; Victory 
supporting a wounded Hero in his last mo- 
ments, by L. Wichmann ; Victory game 4 
a triumphant Warrior with laurel, by F. 
aie eC; < Ay a dying Hero to 

us, ow. our other 

ain d matte, are to be di on Ga 
tral pillars of the same bridge, representing 
Minerva in her relation to the life of the 
Hero ; the first represents her arming a young 
Hero, by Moller; in the second, which is by 
Schiefelbein, she is training a — in arms ; 
in the third, by Adolf Wolff, she is leading a 

oung Hero to combat; and in the last 

laser she - ec ga fighting et —- 

t of these are comple yu 

sit be some time before all ait ready for 
erection. It might be desired that they were 
less warlike in character. 


Tue artists of Disseldorf are about to pub- 
lish “ The Dusseldorf Artists’ Album.” It is 
to contain origi contributions from Les- 
sing, Achenbach, Von Schadow, Leutze, Jor- 
dan, Ritter, Fay, Wint Camphausen, 
Tidemann, Hubner, Des Cow in short the 
majority of the more distinguished artists of 
the Dusseldorf circle. The lite contribu- 
tors are to be Simrock, W. Miiller, Louise Von 
G—, A. Kaufmann, Gruppe, and Oscar Von 
Redaitz. The Album is to be got up in the 
most splendid style both as to engravings and 


typography. 
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THovaH centuries have pa since the 
death of Christopher Columbus no statue has 
et been to his memory either in 
in orelsewhere. At last, however, this 
remarkable omission is to be repaired. A sub- 
scription has been opened at rid by Sal- 
vador Bermudes, the poet, and Martinez Del- 
la Rosa, formerly Minister to France, to erect 
a colossal monument to the great discoverer. 
_It is to be placed near the port of Palos de 
Magner, opposite the cloister of Santa Anna, 
where Columbus embarked on his first voyage. 
The subscription list, which alread 
the most distinguished names of Spain, will 
be carried to England by Bermudes, for fur- 
ther signatures. The artists ofall Europe are 
to be invited to compete for the honor of fur- 
nishing the design for the monument. At 
present a statue of some fifteen feet in hight 
1s spoken of, surrounded by groups of statues 
of the size of life, all in F tine bronze, 
with a pedestal ofred granite. The minimum 
of the cost is set down at $100,000,—just half 
as much, by the way, as Mes we gives Craw- 
ford for his monument to Washington. 


Tue Colossal Monument in bronze to Fred- 
erick the Great, by Rauch, which it was h 
would be placed on its pedestal on the 15th 
of October, cannot now be erected till next 
spring, owing to delay in the delivery of the 
vast block of granite on which it is to be set 
uP The king is represented twice the size 

life, mounted on a steed of matchless ele- 

nce. The movement of the horse re 

sents a slow trot, but yet it is full of spirit. 
The pedestal is to contain also groups of the 
prominent warriors, statesmen, artists, and 
savans of Frederick’s time, all of the size of 
life, arranged with admirable skill about the 
king. No other work exists in Europe which 
can be compared with this ; and we know of 
no other sculptor than Rauch who could 
have executed it. 

Tue PuirapetpHia Art Unron has just 
published, for its subscribers, the celebrated 
picture by Huntington, of “ Mercy’s Dream,” 
engraved by A. H. Ritchie, of this city. This 
work was once engraved by Cheney, in minia- 
ture size, and forms one of the most beauti- 
ful illustrations of Griswold’s “Poets and 
Poetry of England.” The Art Union has 
given it to us in a large size, and we have had 
scarcely ever so effective a imen of mez- 
zotint in this country. The Philadelphia Art 
Union has chosen our much valued contribu- 


tor, W. Dewey, Esq., to be its Corre- 
ing S , and he will have the chief 
rection of its affairs. We are pleased to 
learn that the institution is exceedingly pros- 


perous—much more so than last year. 


i A Bust or M. pr Bauzac, the French Min- 
ister of the Interior has decided, shall be 
placed in the Gallery of the Celebrated Men 
of the Nineteenth Century in the Museum of 
Versailles. 





AT A SALE OF THE EFFECTS OF THE HaRLEY 
FAMILY—descendants of the great collectors, 
father and son—in London, lately, there were 
sold several curious portraits, which 
were one of Sir Isaac Newton, g Eu- 
elid, by Vonderbank, and a genuine and char- 
acteristic head of Queen Elizabeth, smaller 
than life, and probably by De Heere. It 
must have been like, and is re At 
the Harley sale it brought £10 10s., but that 
price was trebled by another change of own- 
ers. What adds to the value of the picture 
is, that it was bequeathed by Prior iy xd 
to the Lady Harriet Harley. What Pri 
thought worthy of leaving to a family so well 
Vv in En antiquities as the Harleys 
has an interest of its own, irrespective of its 
excellence as a work of art. 


A NEw picTuRE, from the easel of W. S. 
Mount, represents a handsome —— fiddler, 
of the size of life, in the act of ing out a 
figure of the dance, at a ball. The artist has 
hit upon the happy title of “Right and 
Left.” It is to be engraved by Goupil & Co. 
The Evening Post says the hero “is some- 
thing of a Zeciigs on: ton agp ane-ibent: the 
jaunty air with which his hat is set on his 
head, his carefully combed and oiled wooll 
locks, and the tie and color of his cravat an 
vest. He is indeed a chef @auvre of Ethiopi- 
an iture, and h an instrument in 
his d worthy of the Ole Bull of native 
fiddlers. The artist is himself an enthusiast 
and skillful performer on the violin.” 


Generat Scott has been sitting to Mr. 
Kellogg for a full length picture, now nearly 
finished, to be in the gallery of the 
city in the City Hall. It is Mr. Kellogg’s 
finest work in a with everything in 
keeping with the heroic of his subject, who is 
represented acknowledging the applause of the 
army, as he enters, after the capitulation, the 
palace of the Montezumas. Mr. Jones, the 
sculptor, has nearly completed a bust of the 
great chief, which in every surpasses, 
any other that hasbeen modeled. “The head 
is turned toward one side, the eyes slightly 
lifted, and the lips just —sufficiently to 
obviate that set e ion which the mouth 
is too apt to wear in busts. The general ex- 
pression is one of attention, mixed with com- 
mand. Itis a bold, massive, ——— head, 
with a Roman cast of energy and inflexibility 
of purpose.” 


TuE snepnnnnnee See rad by the 
in the London that, instigated e 
success of the La dbe exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Arts, — contemplate forming a 
central museum of ancient arts and manu- 
factures, to be held in London simultaneousl 
with the great exhibition of 1851. If suffi- 
cient can be found they suggest that a 
collection of paintings illustrative of the early 
advance of art, especially in Great Britain, 
might be added. 
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Miss Saran Brrrin, celebrated as a minia- 


great skill, so 
much 80, indeed, that in 1821, the “Society 
of Arts and Commerce” for one of her pictures 
_ her with a prize medal, through the 
Duke of Sussex. 


Tue New Bronze Statue of Herder—heroic 
in stature—just i ted at Weimar, be- 
neath the walls of his church, is, as modern 
statues go, a very fine work,—large and sim- 
ple, onl daar of the oppressive pedan 
which might almost seem to have been invii 
by the severity of the subject. There is more 
— of a shapely leg, perhaps, than is strict- 

clerical : otherwise the beauty and the dig- 
nity of the subject are well conciliated. The 
artist is Herr Schaller of Munich. 


Tue French Minister of Public Works has 
a, M. Chabrol, the architect of the Pa- 
lais Royal, with the plan of a tem 
building, in the great court of that, , a8 
a supplemental gallery for the Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculpture :—which it is finally 
determined shall open on the 15th December. 


A Sratvure or Marsnat Ovprnort, Duke de 
Reggio, destined for the town of Bar-le-Duc, 
was recently exhibited in Paris. It is in 
bronze, and represents the marshal with the 
military cloak, a baton in the right hand and 
slightly reposing on the hilt of the sword. 


Tue Statue. of the late Professor Samuel 

, F.R.S., is completed, and a public 

meeting of public men has been convened in 

London, to decide where it shall be —. 

aaa is divided between University College 
ospital and the Royal College of Surgeons. 


Vincent Coryer—perhaps the first living 
artist in Crayon portraiture, is now fulfillin 
some ents in Philadelphia. His ad- 
mirable head of Henry C. Carey is being en- 
graved by Charles Burt, of this city. 


Ar Edinburgh it has been resolved to erect 
@ monument to the memory of the poet 
Motherwell, in the Necropolis, where his re- 
mains are interred. monument is to be 
confided to Mr. Fillans, the sculptor. 


Tue last numbers of Brady, D'Avignon, and 
Lester's Gallery of Illustrious Americans con- 
tained admirable its and memoirs of 
General Scott and ident Fillmore. 





Pusic at Howe out Abroad, 


Jenny Lrnv’s reception in New York is the 
theme of exaggerated description and amus- 
ing commentary in nearly all the E 


journals. Punch illustrates it with pictures ; 


the Times gives it half a dozen columns; an 
in Paris the Journal des Debats for one day is 


"| filled with a history of the arrival and rece 
-’| tion of the Pe 


It is from the pen of 
H. Berlioz, the great composer and musical 
critic. “All this,” he says, “may ap; in- 
credible to us old Europeans, worn down to 
comparative apathy — quite wail the wie. 
without fire or passion for art. All this, how- 
ever, is absolute reality, as indisputable as the 

rodigies wrought of old by Amphion and by 
Orpheus.” 

Tue Iratian Opera season commenced on 
the evening of the 2Ist ult., at the Astor 
Place, under Max Maretzek, the most tho- 
roughly accomplished and efficient musical 
director and purveyor ever in this country. 
pe whe _ uh haraye (me the 
original opera . Strakosch, to be brought 
out b the 20th inst. The critics —all indeed 
who know anything of the abilities of this 
brilliant composer—are sanguine of its most 
complete success. 


Tue Concerts or Jenny Linp have been 


"a*Y | recommenced in the Metropolis, in a Hall of 


suitable capacity and of remarkable beauty— 
surpassing in these respects any hitherto in 
America, and aes the most magnificent 
in Europe. e popularity of the Swede is 
not at all abated since our last. 

Rossrn1 is carrying on the rehearsal at his 
residence, and with great secrecy, of a new 
chef @euvre, to which it is said he attaches 
the highest importance. A great portion of 
his time is occupied with the tenor Donzelli 
in the perfection of this work. It is thought 
it will patent at Bologna in the course 
of November. 

Mapame Bisnop gave three concerts at 
Tripler Hall, near the close of the month ; but 
though most effectively conducted by Mr. 
Bochsa, they were not altogether successful. 


Mute. Paropt, one of the most brilliant 
stars of the Italian Opera, has been engaged 
boas wg and will appear at the Astor 
Place early in the season. 


Places of Aesurt. 


Tae AtHenzum, in Broadway, opposite 
Bond street, is one of the principal new at- 
tractions for gentlemen, in the city. It is our 

t intellectual exchange, furnished with 
me periodicals, of all nations, and in the 


lendor of its appointments s' ing every 
thing else of its lind in the world. 
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NEW POEMS. 
AYARD TAYLOR and R. H. Sropparp 


repu 


roduction of Taylor, which should redeem 
fis fame though he had written all the songs 
sent to the Barnum-Lind committee : 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


ater, 
er.” 
So said, —_—— his purple chlamys 
And wey foe urn, he stood a z 
Breathing e faint, warm odour of the blossoms 
That spangled thick the green Dardanian 
Frey? ng lightly, loosened he his buskins 
And felt with shrinking feet the crispy verdure, 
Naked, save one light robe, that from his shoulder 
Hung to his knee, the youthful flush revealing 
Of warm, white limbs, half-nerved with coming manhood, 
Yet fair and smooth with tenderness of beauty. 
Now to the river’s sandy marge advancing, 
He d the robe and raised his head exulting 


y 
Sacred is Y the joy of youthful feeling. 
ae living top wee Hyon. 


That slew the d: 


A joy indeed, 
Jove-begotten Héracles, the mighty, 
readed boar of manthus, 
To men though terrible, to him was gentle, 


Smoothing h 


ru; nature into laughter 
When the boy nals his elab, or from Els shoulders 
pene the huge i 


ws of the Nemzan lion. 
ick, brown locks, tossed backward from his fore- 
Fell soft about his temples ; manhood’s blossom 
Not yet had ——— on his chin, but freshly 
Curved the fair cheek, and full the red - parting, 
Like @ loose bow, that just has launched its arrow ; 
blue yp with joy dilate and beamy, 
as the unshadowed Grecianheaven; * 
and sleek his dimpled shoulder rounded 
white arms and bene adb  ae between the: 


Musing a space he stood, a light smile playi: 
Upon his face—e spirit root ot ad 
To the free air and all-embracing sunlight. 
saw his glorious limbs reversely mirrored 
n the still wave, and stretched his foot to press it 


dissolved in omens | fragments. 


paren 


ver’s ch was 
r still, till every shoreward ripple 
ear, and like a c wg bosom e 
nd shoulder sh: dripping crystal. 
ted, with a — motion, 


unwet w) 
the ripples precoder 


E 


He 
Pan dw 


‘ht: “the voices are but ear-born music. 
ae 


a smooth arm around 
Slid like a wave, and down the clear, green darkness 
Glimmered on either side a bosom— 
yy slow ; and ever closer 
till, climb: po BS oui, 


emerald then uplifting, 
They with lips of humid. coral, 
And once re came a murmur: “ Hylas! 
O come with us, O follow where we wander 
Deep down beneath the green, translucent ceiling— 
Where on the sandy of old Scamander 
With cool white buds we braid our purple tresses, 
Lulled by the bubb waves around us b 
Thou fair Greek boy, O come with us ! O follow 
Where thou no more it hear Propontis 
But by our arms be lapped in endless quiet, 
Within the glimmering caves of Ocean’s hollow! 
We have no love ; alone, of all th’ Immortals, 
We have no love. O love us, we who press thee 
With faithful arms, though cold—whose lips caress thee 
Who hold thy beauty yehened. Love us, Hylas !” 
The sound dissolved in liquid murmurs, calling 
Still as it faded : “Come with us, O follow !” 
The boy chill ~ feel their twining 


grew ressure 
Lock round his 
fi the 


I would not change flexile, warm existence, 
ea —_ by storms and shocked by Jove’s dread 
Tr, 


uw , 
Tobea beneath the dark. waters.” 
Still the humid lips, between their kisses ; 
“We have no love. O love us, we who press thee !” 
And came in answer, thus, the words of Hylas : 
“ My love is mortal. For the Argive mai 
1 keep the kisses which your lips would ravish ; 
Unlock your cold, white arms—take from my shoulder 
The tangled swell of your bewildering tresses. 
Let me return : the wind comes down from Ida, 
And soon the h stirring from her slumber, 
Will fret to ride where Pelion’s tw it shadow 
Falls o’er the towers of Jason’s song rt city. 
I am not yours—! cannot braid the lilies 
In your wet hair, nor on your argent bosoms 
Close my drowsed eyes to hear your rippling voices. 
Hateful to me > raed sweet, cold, c 
Your world of wate: 


For I am: thine: thy fire, th 
Dence ia my heart end took 


We have no loves ; we love thee, rosy Hylas. 
© love wa, whe aah maventinns teleane thas ; 
Love us, whose milky arms will be thy cradle 
Far down on the untroubled sands of ocean, 


help ; 
Was swathed in 


The sunset died behind the pe of Imbros. 
Argo was tugging at her chain ; for freshly 

Blew the swift breeze, and leaped the restless billows. 
The — of Jason roused the dozing sailors, 

And up the 


Leaning upon hisclub. A 

Jan con be estinh, coabaied t: “Hyles! Hylas 
And wher he , ex, 3 ! 9 
The empty echoes made him answer? < Hylas - 





The next is by Stoddard. It is scarcely 
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equal to his “Castle in the Air,” but we have 
no other poet in America who could have 
written it. 


What time, emerging from a low-hung cloud, 
The shining chariot of the sun was driven, 
= to its and Day in reverence bowed 
burning forehead at the gate of heaven ;— 
I saw thy glorious presence full revealed, 
Slow trudging homeward o’er a stubble field ; 


lo 
aa th thy breast 
a an flagon swung ; 

And o’er thy shoulder flung, ; 
Tied by their stems, a bundle 


y 
In thy left hand a sickle caught the light,. 
Keen as the moon which glowed 
A ~~ ares of night : 
One moment seen, the shadow jue was flown, 
And 1 cas Ta ca ions tn. aoliied clone. 
The sky is soft and beautiful to-day, 

Serener than is Summer’s fiery reign ; 
Deepening ha. Neg woods that rim the plain, 
6 nope Ses e city dim and gray ; 
Unseen but felt, the Winds are past, 

Slow-v th h the 


Her calm t foreh: 
Sleeps in fie richness of a thousand 
The sunset of the Year ! 
Come forth, ye dwellers in the sickly maze 
of Yep ay cities, one and all ; 
One li ay at least beyond the wall, 
And it will comfort ye for many days! 
“Pent up in regions of laborious breath,” 
Why will ye chowd in hives the live 
y will ye crow ives the live- » 
And hoard and all the seeds of Death? 
Can all the wealth ye rake er there 
on cw ~ the gilded chains ye wear, 
pay your loss of health, your passions crost, 
And nature’s smiles and tears forever lost ? 
As well might water in a stagnant fen 
Repay the need of ever-limpid springs : 
Decay and Age the blessed youth of rae 


Or some poor cripple’s- crutch an angel’s wings! 
It cannot be r—despi ite your years of chee, 


eves, 





The old allegiance binds ye as before ; 
And all within ye feeds the sacred flame, 


And bids the soul adore 
The world’s divinity around us evermore ! 


Hark! hark 
their 


Old rk 
in 


tan, beneath 
wo! 
Mier hoes y kone ba 
p-clambering to 


“smothered, ey tread it from the top ; 
And then the teams will go and come again, 

And go and come until th 
And where the melons stud 

Crook-necked or hee gm 

Soon to be over’ to the gate 

ing on the stages ; 
ren soon will go at eve and morn, 
And set their snares for quails with baits of corn 
a Drerran the geigeoes works witirnabry gine 
"errun the w wi y ; 
And when the kesels ripen, climbatree 
And shake the branches bare! 
And by and ky, when northern winds are out, 

Great fires will roar in chimneys huge at night, 
While chairs draw round, and pleasant tales are told 
And nuts and apples will be passed abcut, 

Until the household drowsy with delight, 

Creep off to bed a-cold ! 


Sovereign of seasons ! Monarch of the Earth! 
Steward of bounteous Nature, whose rich alms 
Are showered upon us from thy liberal 

Until our spirits overflow with mirth ! 

= — Ret nd os vo 

plenteous harv on hea; increase, 

We lift our eyes to thee through eratefal tears, 

World—world in boons,—vouchsafe to visit first, 
And r last our realms of Peace, 

ere Freedom calmly sits 
And beckons on the years ! 





ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 
IHE Rev. Rann Kennepy, of Birmingham, 
author of “ Britain’s Genius,” “The Rei 
of Truth,” and other poems, and his son, Me. 
Charles Rann Kennedy, essor of law at 
Queen’s College, Birmin » have within a 
few weeks published a new translation of 
the works of Virgil, which is much praised. 
In the preface to the second volume, Mr. C. 
R. Kennedy discusses with t skill 
and learning the relative merits of our 
rhyming heroic measure and blank verse for 
the of translation. He considers 
the latter to be far the best ; and his own ex- 
ample of the effect with which blank verse 
may be used, goes far to support his theory. 
He says :— 
“That the measure in which and Milton 
wrote is the best adi for a nt Viet 
feel no manner of doubt. ‘It is the only one which 
cient to express the full force and 
Gacet tas thpming eecoedh, T weeld act 
choose ‘the heroic couple af Wepten, "but rather the 
Spenserian stanza, or any other which allowed more 


ex Ee ee Yet the 
| objects which a translator of Virgil ought to keep in 


view could not, through any such medium, be fully ac- 
complished. Schiller, who has givén a free version of 
the second and fourth Aneids, adopted the eight-lined 
stanza, as being the most soft and melodious measure of 
the German language. Yet eyen he confessed, that 
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will ever be fondly remembered by the Ameri- 
can literary man, for it has been the cradle of 


of| American genius. In it Willis, Theodore Fay, 


8 
in genius. It is, as my father dy observed in the 
us of this capable of the utmost v: 

rh: . In short, it only re- 


. What may be done with 


and many whose names will not soon 


th | forgotten, first tried their ‘’prentice han’.’ In its 
in as ove artists of every kind were certain of 


reception. Morris, indeed, appears to 
hive tuan sienans wiirenettmintas He saw the 


anc) wants of his country—it had no literature, no 


ual the rapidity of the Hexameter. The rhythm of 
ines such as the following— 
‘ Aureus ex humero sonat arcus et arma Diane, 
pedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 
Convellimus altis 
Sedibus, impulimusque : ea lapsa repente ruinam 
Cum 


sonitu trahit, et Danaiim super agmina laté 
Incidit °— 


cannot be fully attained in English. But it is equally 
true, that as the English measure surpasses the Iambic in 
rapidity, so can it express the solemn and pathetic more 
happily than the Hexameter.” 


AN ENGLISH REVIEWAL OF THE SONGS 
OF GENERAL MORRIS. 
W5 lately copied into The International 
from Fraser’s Magazine an estimate of 
the “ Poets and Poetry of America,” attrib- 
uted to the pen of Mr. C. Astor Bristed. A 
writer in Howitt’s and the People’s Journal 
demurs to the fairness of that article, y= 
cially on the nd of its omissions, and fur- 
nishes the following sketch of General Mor- 
ris and his songs, by way of supplying its de- 
ficiencies : 

“ Before us lies a heap of songs and ballads, the 
pate of the rich fancy and warm heart of 

rge Morris. Not many weeks since, at a pub- 
lic meeting in London, a gentleman claimed to be 
heard on the ground of his connection with 
the public press from the time when he was seven 
years of age. We will not undertake to say that 
General Morris ran his juvenile fingers over the 
chords of the lyre at so very early a period, but 
it is certain he tried his hand at writing for the 
newspapers when he was yet but a mere child. 
While in his teens he was a consfant contributor 
to various periodicals. Many of his articles at- 
tracted ee Fisch la 1050 boing, the 
reputation ; at le in 1822, being then in 
his twentieth year, ay ated editor of the New 
York Mirror. This responsible post he continued 
to hold until the termination of that paper’s ex- 
istence in 1834. 

“ Morris accomplished an infinity sh ge in the 
twenty years during which he wielded the edi- 
torial pen. Perhaps no other man in the United 
States was so well qualified for the noble task he 
set himself at the outset of his career as editor. 
American literature was in its infancy, and subject 
to all the weaknesses of that period. Morris re- 
solved to do his utmost toward forming a char- 
acter for it, and looked abroad anxiously for such 
as could aid him in his endeavor. e Mirror 








school of . Morris vigorously 


do his utmost to 


. A writer in Graham’s Maga- 
warmly of Morris’s per- 
in disciplining a corps of 

youthful writers; of the keen eye which could 
discern in some nameless manuscripts the promise 
of future power; of the firm and open temper 
which his example inspired into the relations of 
literary men with one another throughout the 
land ; of the inestimable value to America of the 
—s variety and discursiveness of the intellec- 
tual sympathies of General Morris. 

“To him this writer attributes the present 
flourishing condition and bright prospects of trans- 
atlantic literature.. He evidently-possesses a per- 
sonal knowledge of the renowned literary gen- 
eral, and discourses right eloquently in his praise. 
Nor do we think that he overrates his merits in 
the least. From other sources we have ourselves 
learned much of the one nature of George Mor- 
ris, and his gigantic labors as a literary pioneer. 
Considering its juvenility as a nation, republican 
America indeed has been amazingly prolific of 
good writers. The-large share Morris has had in 
ouaaing, 2 latent talent of his countrymen 
must ever be to him a high source of gratulation. 

as an original writer he has won for 
a high place amongst literary Americans ; 
he is, in fact, known throughout the States as 
‘The song-writer of America.’ And we have 
the authority of Willis for stating that ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred—take them as they 
come in-the census—would find more to admire ~ 
in Morris’s songs than in the writings of any oth- 
er American poet. Willis also tells us, as a proof 
of the General’s po ity with those shrewd, 
———- men, blishers, that ‘he can at 
a = obtain fifty dollars for a song unread, 
when the whole remainder of the American Par- 
nassus could not sell one to the same buyer for 
one shilling!’ He is the best-known poet of the 
country by acclamation—not by criticism. 
“Morris seems to have had juster notions of 
many who 
-writers in this 
of the mod- 


what was required in a song t 
have achieved celebrity as 
country. ‘The just notion and o' 


tary | ern song’ has been defined to be, the embodiment 


and expression in beauty of some thought or sen- 
timent — gay, pensive, moral, or sentimental— 
which is as nai and appropriate in certain 
circumstances as the odor to the flower. Its 
graceful . is to exhibit an incident in the 
substance of an emotion, tocommunicate wisdom 
in the form of sentiment. A song should be the 
embodiment of some general feeling, and have 
reference to some season or occurrence. 

“Tt is not a very difficult thing to make words 
thyme; some of the most unimaginative intel- 
lects we ever knew could do so with surprising 
facility. It is rare to find a sentimental miss or 
lackadaisical master who cannot accomplish this 
intellectual feat, with the help of Walker’s Rhym- 
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ing Dictionary. As for love, why every one , effects ourselves! The wrinkles have dis- 

writes about it now-a-days. Shonda an aj from our brow, and the years from our 

pow ene ele ame vale apse antag 2 5 sabato of Se Reading inne of 

geous running after outlandish experience from our heart; again we 

Ge ronder hike wae’ tolsted with GL’ vine | aloe ak ring primroses, and chasing 

term. ies, and drinking spring water from out the 

“'We wonder they do not seek for an equivalent | hollow of our hands. Around us are the hedges 
ian or in | ‘with n bright blossoming, as none 


in high Dutch or in low Dutch, in Hungarian 
tae nbn Wi 


sealed up with skewered 
bid that 


of our young am- 


gers and wits of the gene: 
VS: 
“We know of none who have written more 





glo-Saxon woman has a hearthstone over which 
to re her most cherished household words. 

“Seldom have the benign effects of the 
sion been more felicitously painted than‘in Mor- 
ris’s ‘ Seasons of Love.’ 


SEASONS OF LOVE. 
Tue spring-time of love is both happy and > 
For blossoms and baln fa our oT ’ 
8 eS eee eee, 
And all the bright future is coleur de rose. 
The summer of love is the bloom of the heart, 
When hill, grove, and valley their music pent ; 
And the pure glow of heaven is seen in fond eyes, 
As lakes show the rainbow that’s hung in the skies, 
The autumn of love is the season of cheer— 
Life’s mild Indian summer, the smile of the year ; 
Which comes when the len ripe harvest is stored ; 
And yields its own —repose end reward ! 
While the storm scowls without, from the sunshine within 
The winter of love is the balm that we win, 
Love’s reign is eternal, the heart is his throne, 
And he has all seasons of life for his own. 


“ What simple tenderness is contained in the 
ballad of ‘We were boys together!’ Every word 
in that beautiful melody comes home to the heart 
of him whose early days have been happy. God 
help those in whom this poem awakens no fond 
remembrances !—those w memories it does 
not get wandering up the stream of life, toward its 
source ; erage | at every step the sun smiling 
more brightly, the heavens assuming a deeper 
hue, the grass a fresher green, and the flowers a 
sweeter perfume. How wondrous are not its 








greatly 
violets gathered by us in 
tent in the hour 3 tem; 
rushes woven for us by 
by shall be a surer defense than a helmet of steel 


tion; and the cap of 
ind hands in days gone 


in the hour of battle. 
grace our antecedents. 
“We regret we have not to enter more 
ly into the merits of Morris; but there is one 
quality in his songs to which we cannot but direct 
attention—and this is their almost feminine pu- 
rity. The propensities have had their laureates ; 
genius, alas! has often defiled its angel wings 
AY contact with the sensual and the impure. But 
orris has never attempted to robe vice in beau- 
ty; and, as has been well remarked, his lays can 
bring to the cheek of purity no blush save that of 


pleasure.” 
Original Yurtry. 


LEONORA THINKING OF TASSO. 
BY MARY E. HEWITT. 


wos I could dream of thee! Thy thought 
Is all day long before my face ; 
But envious —— ever brought 
Some shape image to displace. 
Yes—once, once only hath the night 
Wrought thy bright semblance forth to me— 


Oh! rapturous moment of delight ! 
Would I had died, sweet dream, in thee. 


Thou, only named in thought—from this 
Ecstutic vision slumber 

The morn, impatient of my bliss, 
Enclasped 


No, no; we will never dis- 





my soul forevermore. 


Would I could dream of thee—nor pine 
With these unanswered longings rent— 

Ah, me! poor heart ! that love like thine 
Should seek with dreams to be content! 


With dreams! Yet what is life, alas! 
But of the shadows that we see ? 

Visions of love and hope, that pass, 
To mock us, like my dream of thee! 


THE FOREST BURIAL. 
BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 


Distant from thy native dwe 
Where we chaunt th 

Few the hearts with sadness sw: 
Few to join the funeral hymn. 


On the morrow we must leave thee, 
Lonely in thy wood ———> 

Where vine a tomb weave thee, 
Creeping where the branches wave. 

All thy love ! let nature breathe it, 
When the vernal hours return— 

Write thy name with flowers, and wreathe it 
Round thy lonely forest urn. 


Lovisvinie, Kr. 









ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
thou, whose thought ith alles ioe, my years 
With bliss eee = ay 


‘ween th ney ertgent 
J a hand hath led 


My pligeimn heart ussots thine ot lest. 


Meets thine—meets thee !—ah ! who can know 
The rapture of that thought—“ with thee !” 
ap, sare with the momeats glow, 


Seem bending downward in thine eyes; 
‘While all my soul is lifted, fanned, 
As *twere ‘vith w! from Paradise. 
And all our space to duty given, 
The hours of absence we must know, 
Are like a ladder set to heaven, 
Whereon Thought’s angels come and go. ™. x. H. 


THE RAINY MORNING. 


HERE is Fay 6 on the sky, and its shedow 
Lies ¢ the morning’s pure breast ; 
The sunshine is hid from the meadow, 
And Nature with tears is opprest : 
Not a carol of birds wakes to cheer us, 
The flowers sleep late in their beds; 
Not a bee in its fight ventures near us, 
And the cattle are drooping their heads. 


Rolls sullenly by us the river, 
Its waves neither sparkle nor gleam ; 
The autumn leaves mournfully quiver, 
And silently d 7 the stream ; 
All around and below, as above us, 
The sky’s gloomy shadows are cast ; 
And Nature to joy cannot move us, 
Till the cloud from her bosom is past. 


But what if the vision be cheerless, 
Outside of the home that we love— 
The sunshine within it is peerless, 
Be the skies bright or somber above: 
The light of our home is affection, 
And clouds cannot hide it from view ; 
No matter how deep our 
Its rays will be sure to break through. 
September, 1850. Wnuiinm C. Ricnanps. 


IN ABSENCE. 
OPING ’gainst hope, J watched to-night for thee, 
“ With all my vesture on of snowy white”— 
Nor left the head-dress i e circling 
Throug ‘wore *neath the chin— 
(Dost thou remember it?) But all in vain 
I watched and fondly hoped ; 


Could I, while in such » garb 

Have worn upon my soul a thought less a 

I might have murmured in my heart and 

His soul’s ould chords are not attuned to =. 
Or they would vibrate when my own are swept 
80 feore ones with thoughts of him !— 
But evil sp: 


wer to vex 
My soul with J sad ies while I wore 


7 


Thy pure, fond 


ee 
Save sudden rush of dro 


Attracted by my lonely te ms light. 
Would thou rei 


8. & T. M.—33 





T Since ton needs of hemes kind ; 
Eech with its 


PR the dosthrdamp stealing chill : 
struck and weeping, 


Round the couch tre vigils kee 


All the nooks where self has hidden, 
Memory searches to the core ; 
te dark specters come unbidden, 
rough th the lattice and the door: 
Oana upbraiding our omissions— 
seisconratng our commissions 


ly, fondly, 
Wefotatede pe Ee 


THE HERMIT’S 
Tee. is a deep and peo dell 
N my summer home, 
Whose quiet beauty none may tell, 
Save those who through it roam. 


bev ~ its dreamy depths there wells 
fount of ceaseless flow, 
which farther on in cascatelles, 
Leaps to the vale below. 


A slender aes the stream, 
Beneath 2 willow’s shade ; 


So fi pay ht deem 
wee ty biter ee 


And there I often love to sit 
At thoughtful —— 

To watch the c ‘ul shadows flit 
Along the t’s tide. 


*Tis then that treasured - moa come, 
From out the may pon 

Some bright as rainbow bes, but some 
By blighted hopes o’ercast. 

I muse on childhood’s play-day gone, 
On youth’s past hours pp ad 4 

On manhood’s anxious 1 tek, 

or years that yet may be. 


oe yaad 


And on the willow tree I trace * 
Names that I know full well. 


But he fight Anes those 


characters, 
wate heed — a hie iiung to heen, 


With truth that altered not. 


They died far sundered, his lone tomb 
Is swept by ocean’s 
His lamp went out midst doubt and gloom, 
from his childhood’s home. 


Bute hath «far geste rest, 

Near by the streamlet’s weve ; 

And flowers she ever loved the 
Bloom o’er her cultured grave. 
Sweet Hermits Dell | Mts’ hogptest house 
Are these I’m passing here 

With song of bird and scent of flowers, 
And waters murmuring near. 

But when the few short years have fled, 
In which I here may dwell, 

Who next like me will mu tread 


The paths of Hermit’s Dell BERMANT. 
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THE THREE VISITS. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE INTERNATIONAL FROM THF FRENCH OF 


AUGUSTE VITU. 

N the month of August, 1845, a column of 

French soldiers, po yan of Chasseurs 

d’Afrique, of Spahis, several battalions 

of the line, were crossing the beautiful val- 

ley of trees and aloes, at the base of 

the Djebel- er, one of the principal spurs 
of Atlas. 


It was nine o'clock at night, and the atmo- 
—_— was calm’and clear. A few light and 
eecy clouds yet treasured up the melan- 
choly reflection of the sun's last beams, 
which, in copper bands, were radiated across 
the horizon. 

The march was rapid, for it was necessa: 
to catch up with the advance guard, whic 
had been pushed forward to make a razzia, 
the object of which was to bring into subjec- 
tion one or two mutinous tribes. 

The Marechal de Camp who commanded 
this advanced party had halted with a field- 
officer, to observe this party defile into its 
place with the rear guard. 

The day had been very warm, and lumin- 
vus masses of vapor from time to time rose 
from the surface of the d, like white ap- 
paritions in the midst of somber space. 

“ Look, Corporal Gobin, look there,” said a 
soldier ; “I saw something like a white 
sheet. Think you it can bea Bedouin %” 

** Fool,” said the corporal, “it isa cactus- 
leaf, lit up by the moon.” 

“Bah! thatI can see distinctly, but I had 
reference to something else, of an elongated 
form. It is now out of sight. Look! there 
is another.” 

“They are nothi 
child,” said the corpo: 

“ Possibly they may be, Corporal, but in this 
:country I do not feel safe.” 

Just at that moment the soldier who was 


aay to the corporal passed by the Gen- 
era 


“ What,” said Gobin, “ annoys you ?” 
“Nothing of any ¢ importance ; but 
-out of all of these alleys things dance the 
air. Those immense plants, the edges of the 
leaves of which cut like those sabers. 
There are other green machines which look 
‘like stitching-needles. They do not seem 
natural to me. The night, too, is haunted 
. by evil spirits.” 
“ Will you hold your tongue, Conscript ?” 
said the corporal, with vivacity. ‘You are 
not going to give us a ghost story ?” 
“ Why should I not? Iam not afraid of 
ghosts,,though you and the rest are. The 
ghost of an Arab must be a funny affair.” 
Gobin said, very‘ sententiously, “A man, 
my lad, must come precisely from your vil- 
lage to be so utterly without tact—I may al- 
most say, without sentiment. Do you not 
. know one should never talk of such matters 
before the General ?” 
“Bah! you do not mean to say General 


ng but heat-balls, my | pea 


“ Ver; He who won ev 
step on the battle-field—who has more than 
once spiked the enemy's cannon—who is a 
Commander of the Legion of Honor, and has 
every seam of his coat covered with other 
orders! I tell esr Gabet, you will 
never become Minister of War.” 

“Then, if the General is so brave, why 
should not one speak of ghosts before him *” 
“That is a whim of his. He says such 
stories always do harm, especially after 
night. It is a weakness, Conscript, I know, 
unworthy of such a brave man, and there- 
fore st it — Wir omic gg ——— it.” 
“Then how, Corporal, do you know any- 
thing about it ?” 

“ have-an old friend named Rabugeot, a 
sapper of the 22d, who was a servant of the 
General, and who, one night when he was 
drunk, under the pledge of secrecy, told me 
the whole affair.” 

“Well, you take fine care of the secret. 
Did I ask you if the General—” 

“Silence! Gabet: I think the General 
suspects we are talking of him.” 

he fact was, the General had heard every 
word the two soldiers had said, and their con- 
versation had produced a truly painful im- 
pression on him. So much so that his friend 
the Surgeon-Major, Edouard Banis, asked 
him, with surprise, what was the matter. 

4 Do you believe in ghosts ?” asked the Gen- 
eral. 

The Major blushed. 

“Why not ?” 

“Then, when the body dies, the soul sur- 
vives ®” 

“Thus expressed, the subject-matter disap- 
rs.” 

“Give me your opinion on the matter.” 

“ What do I know of the matter, General ? 
If life be the manifestation, or rather the 
emanation, of a general and eternal princi- 

le, under a finite form, as the disciples of 
Swedeiihions and the other mystics think, 
spiritual apparitions are not only possible 
but natural.” 

“ Your own opinion, Doctor ?” 

“ Frankly, I do not know what to say. I 
have never seen a ghost, and emia wn | 
have a right to doubt their existence. Suc 
phenomena do not seem to me contrary to the 
general laws of nature, and are rather to be 
admitted on scientific principles,—since if 
they exist, from their a nature they es- 
cape the material control of the senses ; and 
if the soul be in contact with another soul, 
it alone can establish the presence of the ap- 
parition. The body feels, sees, and hears 
nothing. At Weinsburg, in Germany, I saw 
Doctor Justinus Korner and Albertus Trint- 
zius his disciple. These men told me terrible 
things. I have, however, the faith of Saint 
Thomas, and wish to see and touch.” 

“ But, Edouard,” said the General, “I have 
myself seen.” 

The gallant officer who made this strange 


gamier afraid ! 





: Vergamier is afraid ?” 





confession to M. Banis was a man still young, 
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he was. scarcely Wires sight. His fine 

rather full than otherwise, 

melancholy grace from the 

a of his mild blue eyes, which 

softened the rudeness of his hale complex- 
ion, and the full white _mustaches 


eral Etienne Vergamicr, with his tall stature, 
his broad shoulders, his physical power, his 
mild expression, and his sweet and charming 
smile, might have served as a model for one 
of those northern heroes, sons of Ossian and 
Fingal, who as they fought sang heroic 


rh F 

The Doctor was a cold methodical man. 
He was however intelligent and deeply 
learned, and heard the confession of the 
General with the greatest astonishment and 
curiosity. Let one, however, be ever so great 
a physician and naturalist, the ion for 
the supernatural yet exerts its painful influ- 
ence. 

ie oy pushed his horse to a trot, and 
was silent for some time. The Doctor re- 

ted his reverie, but finally gave vent to 

his curiosity, fully as his intimacy with the 
General permitted. 

“We have a long route before us. The 
road is becoming bad, and we must perforce 
slacken our e. Tell me, General, the 


event to which you referred just now. This 
is @ proper time to talk of ghosts.” 
“ Why 


should [, Doctor? you would not 
believe me.” 

“T believe in sensations, of all kinds. You 
will however permit me to discuss the princi- 
ples of yours.” 

“Ah! you wish to insert your physiologi- 
cal ey into the secret of secrets of my 
heart. I beseech you, however, not to laugh. 
I tell you an absolute fact.” 

The time was well chosen for such a story. 
As the column approached Djebel-Ammer, 
the soil, which h itherto been and 
fertile, became barren and desolate. e or- 
ange-trees gave place to mastich-wood and 
the most horrible cactus. The arbuti lifted 
directly to heaven their blood-red trunks and 
regular branches, on which the leaves were 
so glittering that rays of the moon made 
them splendid as the acanthi of candelabra. 
On the right and on the left arose layers of 
black es blue rocks, like vast Japanese vases, 
from which arose great cactus, with leaves 
dentelated as the claws of a gigantic crab. 
Fine and dry briars rattled as they quivered 
in the breeze, and the light of the risi 
stars made gigantic silhouettes of the shad- 
ows of the horses and men. The wolves 
howled in the distance, and large birds hov- 
ered in the air, uttering the most mel 


some soldier fired at any bush which waved, 
or any stone which fell down the overhang- 
ing rocks. In Africa, behind every waving 
bush, above every rolling stone, there is an 
ony. 

“When I was twenty years old,” said the 
General, “ I left Saint-Cyr, with my best friend 
Charles de, Mancel, a fine young fellow, 
blonde, pale, delicate-looking—dreamy as a 
saat yet strong as a Kabyle and brave as a 
ion, We had from our very childhood been 
intimate, and in the various quarrels of our 
school-boy life, time and again we had fought 
for each other. We were devoted to each 
other, and were distressed at the idea of our 
separation, consequent we thought on our en- 

into service. 

‘“‘ More lucky than we had e to be, 
we met at the capture of Fort de l'Emper- 
eur, as second lieutenants. 

“A few days after, Algiers was stormed, 
and George was among the first who entered 
the city. I saw him fall from a gun-shot 
wound in the left side. 

“T bore him on my shoulders to a house 
which had been deserted by the inhabitants 
at the commencement of the cannonade. I 
— him in the calm, voluptuous, per- 
umed room of a woman. The was out 
of order, and in it I placed George, and as 
well as 1 could, stanched the blood. He 
was so debilitated that he could scarcely 
look steadily, He clasped, however, one of 
my hands in his, and pressed it convulsively 
whenever the pain became Lys vale 

“He was however calm for a short time. 

“« ¢Etienne,’ said he,‘ I die young, and regret 
the loss of life. We are about to separate, 
but who knows if it will be for an rig, 
No one knows what passes beyond the tomb : 
perhaps there are other sufferin ian 3 

leasure, or it may be annihilation. If, 

owever, my soul be immortal; if in un- 
known regions it preserves its affections and 
memories, thank God! If it be true that we 
may see those we have fondly loved, be sure, 
dear Etienne, that I will return some calm 
spring evening. I feel that I can die more 
easily, yet I suffer. When my mother died, 
she told me she would return, and kept her 
word. Last night she smiled on me. I see 
her now, Etienne, weeping.’ 

“ He died. 

The General was silent for a few moments, 
and with a suppressed voice continued, “I 
will not describe to you my horrible suffer- 
ings. George was buried amid the beating 
of drums and shouts of victory. I shed bitter 
tears, for I knew my youth was buried with 
my friend. The adieu of George made a 
deep impression on me, and | suffered on 
that night with awful dreams. For six 
months | was nervous as a woman. I tell 
you, doctor, I was afraid to be alone in the 





choly cries while they were on the wing. 
The tramp of the horses on the dry d 
sounded most sadly. Every now and then 
the sharp clang of a carabine was heard, as 





dark. One or two years, however, 

by, and the recollection of my friend, though 
profoundly engraved in my heart, yielded to 
the exigencies of my profession and to care 
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ile fear, Which was a 


ae 


ioe 


making 
and ni 
which 


at a café of the street 
000 francs, the remnant of my fortune. 
! and created much con- 
ers. 

* About ten o'clock an orderly delivered 
me @ message ae be Colonel ‘kT 
speak to me. and uneasy, thoug 
knew not why, I the order. 

“T found my Colonel more pale and 
uneasy than I was. 
ag oa 

ir, ‘the military chest of my regiment was 
broken open this’ morning and there were 
taken from it fourteen thousand francs. Do 
you understand? Fourteen thousand francs.’ 

“The old officer advanced toward me, 
with his arms folded on his chest, and a stern 
and menacing 


ing as if in de- 


eye. 
“T felt the bale of my temples bound and 


my very brain seemed ready to burst. I drew 
back with indignation. 

“*This handkerchief was lost by the rob- 
ber, and found under the chair of the treas- 
urer. See, sir, it bears your ciphers, E. V.’ 

“T took the handkerchief mechanically ; it 
was indeed mine. My knees quivered, my 
eyes became filled with tears, I could not 
articulate. 

“ « Now, sir,’ said the Colonel, ‘go and blow 
your brains out.’ 

“T left the room without uttering a word, 
completely overwhelmed. at being called a 
criminal and a robber. It did not enter in- 
to my mind to declare my innocence, or to 
demand any inquiry. No, I returned to my 
quarters an: from the arm-rack a loaded 

istol. 
. “T paused and began to sob. Rapidly I 
recalled the happiness of my childhood, my 
first campai my mother and George, es- 
ially the latter. 

“¢Todie, Todie disgraced! murmured I. 

“You shall not die,’ said a clear, vibratin 
voice, at once metallic and deep, but whic 
seemed to proceed from no human organs. 

“The ang fell from thy hand. George 
stood before me. His eye was fixed, but, 
brilliant as a star, illumined his pale and 
diaphonous complexion. . 

“Explain this to me, doctor. As I detail 


simple and natural. We 

spoke to each other as brothers, who had 
been long ted. 

“¢Etienne, what were you about to do? 

said he to me sadly. ‘I have come to save 


.|you. Your servant is guilty; he robbed the 


chest of fourteen thousand francs, as he 
robbed you of the handkerchief. You con- 
fided in that man, and thought him honest. 
So he was, but he has a Moorish mistress 
who makes him purchase her favors dearly. 
Two thousand francs will be found in his 
bed, and twelve hundred in her house. Go 
directly to the Colonel. I have no more to 


“T was alone. A sentiment of reality re- 
turned to me, and I dashed open the blinds 
of my window. 

“In the shade of the white walls of the 
barrack yard, beneath the dark blue of the 
| torrid sky, the soldiers were idly smoking, 
wrapped up in their ‘bournous. A negro 
boy was feeding a flock of Numidian fowls, 
the green plumage of which reflected every 
tint of the rainbow. Above all towered the 
white parapets of the Cabash, while calm and 
silent the waves of the Mediterranean were 
seen in the distance. I was alive. I did not 
dream. This impossible hallucination, this 
phantasmagoria was the truth. Terror seized 
on me. iy chills passed from my brain to 
my feet. My nerves became contracted, and 
from that moment I began to grow gray.” 

Here the General paused and ordered a 
halt. The column had left the rocks, and 
before it lay a rolling plain through which a 
river wound its way. At the other side of the 
plain rose the black and threatening walls of 
the Djebel-Ammer, or mountain of Ammer. 

General Vergamier dismounted, and lean- 
ing on the doctor’s arm, continued : 

“Subsequent events proved all the n wer} 
had said to be true. The servant confessed 
the crime, and the money was found. The 
good old Colonel, distressed at what he had 
said, would willingly have shot himself. All 
my brother officers came to see he. A few 
days after, at the instance of the Colonel, I 
was made a chevalier of the legion of honor. 
The tion was complete.” 

The doctor was silent. 

“You do not believe me,” said the General. 
“ Well, I scarcely would believe another, my- 
self, on such evidence. I saw George, I am 
sure, but I can scarcely realize the fact. The 
thing however took lace, Doctor, or I am a 
madman.” 











, w 
before my duel with Maj 
I had just come from drill, fatigued 
ancholy, and had gone into my room in which 
there was no light, but a fire of dry branches. 
George sat in my chair, sad and moody. As 
I entered, he arose, and said ‘I was waiting 
for you. To-morrow you fight with de Ris, 
who is a swordsman. You do not fence 
enough.” George leaned against the wall, 
and | saw that he had a sword in his hand. 
I took down a foil and put myself en garde. 
* Pay attention,’ said George, ‘I am about to 
ed ber yn See this . Engage 
i us, and then thus. Very well, you did 
not thrust far enough through.” - 

“*T dared not,’ said I, and the cold sweat 
stood on my brow. 

“ A languid smile played on his lips. We 
fenced again, and with such violence that my 
sword broke on the wall. I ran George 
through and through. Strange, however, to 
say, my sword met with no resistance.” 

“* Very well,’ said George. ‘ With a quick 
or coolness, and a steady hand, you will do 
well.’ 

“ ¢George,’ said I, with a reproachful voice, 
‘why do you leave me? Is there anything 
above which retains you ? 

“George shook his head sadly. 


“T said ‘ Will you return ? 
“*Once more,’ replied he, ‘ but thenceforth 


we will not be separated.’ 

“ The vision disappeared. 

“Tam in my senses,” continued the Gene- 
ral, “and am sure of all I say. I, General 
Vergamier, took a fencing lesson from a 

host. You know the result of the duel. 
Boetor, that was long ago, and now I expect 
the third visit.” 

The Doctor could not repress a feeling of 
uneasiness, he was so much disturbed by the 
feverish state of the General. 

“To horse,” said he, assuming the com- 
mand. ‘Control yourself. You have told 
me only what you have dreamed. Do not 
think of the matter. Be calm and composed. 
It is almost day.” 

“ Doctor, I have not seen George for a long 
time.” 

The column soon turned toward the left to 
follow the torrent of the Oued along the plain. 
General Vergamier, wrapped up in his cloak, 
did not , except to give an order from 
time to time. At dawn, fires were seen on 
the declivities of the Djebel-Ammer. The 
were the bivouacs of the first column, wit 
which Vergamier had orders to unite his own 
command. This was soon done. 

The little army was encamped on the side 
of the army and saw at its feet a vast plain 
covered with a plentiful harvest, and intersect- 
ed by a network of canals fed with water 
from the Oued. On the other side of the 





and shouting, 

“Here, Conscript,” said Corporal Gobin to 
Gabet, at the same time throwing him a box 
of matches, “go make your first fire.” 

“One ees poe two sous a box,” said 
an old —_ Paris, from the neighborhood 
of the Temple. 

The plain was soon in a blaze, and the 
soldiers were forced to retreat before it. A 
a rhea py of the grass was heard, then a 
whirlpool of seemed to be formed in the 
midst of an immense mass of smoke. The 
matches, insignificant as they usually seem, 
in a country like Africa e terrible 
weapons, were seen everywhere busy in effect- 
ing the razzia. When the whole field was on 
fire, the column united again, to ascend the 
mountain ; it crossed the ravines and valleys, 
and in the gorge of an immense pass, descend- 
ed with loud hurrahs toward nape Every- 
where the greenish laze of the match was 
visible, and the burning junipers made all the 
atmosphere ee 

The slope of the mountain was scarcely 
descended, when the village was in a blaze as 
if it had been built of straw. A few Arabs 
hurrying from the houses exchanged shots 
with a handful of Spahis without much injury 
on either side. There were, however, two or 
three men wounded, and the doctor had taken 
care of them, when the column reached the 
base of the mountain. The conflagration had 
so closely followed the column that it seemed 
in pursuit of it. The fire wound round them 
like a serpent, until both man and the element 
paused on the banks of the Oued. The fire 
went out about dawn. 

Te the village, and the river were con- 
founded in one sea of fire, the waves of which 
reached the mosses of the forests, hung on the 
side of the mountain. The Djebel was soon 
covered with a diadem of flames. The rays 
of the sun with difficulty pierced the smoky 
atmosphere of this vast furnace, giving it the 
appearance of molten copper. 

meral Vergamier had left his escort. At 
the commencement of the razzia he had dis- 
mounted, and after he had given his horse to 
a chasseur, attempted to ascend the mountain 
by a winding path which required both a 
quick eye and active foot. 

Buried in thought, Vergamier did not ob- 
serve that on his right hand arose impassable 
rocks, which stood like a wall between him- 
self and his men. He, however, heard the 
firing distinctly, repeated by a thousand 
echoes, and even the roaring of the flame. 

ing on his saber he continued to ascend. 

Soon he ceased to hear these sounds, and a 
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of the path led him away from the 

which the column defiled. 
mountain was silent as the tomb. 
reached a kind of fertile pla- 
where the table forest of Ammer began. 
be more melancholy than the 


ress. ergamier 
his oat we 
sharp 


em. 


rock and became wrapped in meditation. 


ossy | in its gay’ 


against the giant who had deposed “ The mon- 
aged ha pace of God,” and them 
ps ered the giant. 


ers and generals. Numbers had 


e imperial eagles, after having held in 


their powerful claws Spain, Italy, Holland, 
Prussia, and so many other kingdoms, had 
flown toward a land of exile, and 
a desert rock, where the allies, pitiless vul- 
tures, tormented a new Prometheus, the most 
illustrious of the unfortunate of modern men. 


ed on 


Euro in the air of calmness and 


ai ; its old lungs inflated by fifteen years 
0 


being unused to it. 
e Carnival of 1816 was begun at Naples 
est mood. 
The noblesse of Sicily, delighted at a resto- 


ration which returned its titles and privileges, 


He in review his career. He saw 
himself again in the white plains of his native | was red to pass these holidays gaily. 
Champagne, in the silent Falls of Saint Cyr,| The populace, the most reckless and care- 


at Sidi-Ferruch and his first fight, amid the 
ue mists of Paris, the gigantic and glorious. 
He saw himself at the Tuileries, where his 


tions: He saw himself at the little drawing- 
room of the Poet Nanteuil, with his kind heart 
and artistic luxury. He saw all whom he 
had loved. ... Geurge. He looked around. 
Above him was the stern rock with the 
black spiral trees which crowned it, shutting 
out the light. Behind him, near a cypress 
tree was a man. 
“ George !” said he. 
He covered his face with his hands. ... 
At eight o'clock, Doctor Banis, uneasy at 
the long absence of the General, had the 
mountain searched by a party of Spahis. 
About noon they found the body of General 
Vergamier at the foot of a mar ravine, com- 
pletely crushed by his horrible fall. The 
soldiers thought that their General had been 
pushed over by some Arab, who had laid in 
ambuscade amid the underwood. Doctor 
Banis, however, knew that he had received 
the last visit of George. 
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I.—THE SYBIL. 

IHE kingdom of Naples had been restored 
about a year to the rule of its ancient 
kings. Fernando I., or if you like the title 
better, Fernando IV., king of Sicily, had 
again taken possession of the throne of his 
ancestors. 
The chivalric epic of Murat, terminated on 
the shore of Pizzo, October 13, 1815, had 
largely increased the blood-stained page of 
political reprisals. 
That was the age of restorations as this is 
of revolutions, ve the people gained by 
the change? Louis XVIII. reigned in France. 
The banished kings everywhere seized their 
crowns which were yet warm with the ple- 
beian brows which had borne them. 
All Europe like one man had aroused itself | 





less in the world, prepared to welcome with 
shouts the emblazoned coaches of their 
masked excellencies which defiled through 
the streets of Toledo and Chiaia, as it had 
applauded the royal and 
with which the theatrical 
amused the indolence and curiosity of his 
subjects. 


eames parades 
ing Murat had 


the 20th of February, 1816, Naples had 


flung to the wind the standard of folly, and 
joyous sounds were heard from Monte-Calva- 
rio to Porto-Pendino. The houses hung with 
streamers, were as much disguised as their 


occupants. 

A double file of carriages slowly 

down the Toledo, from Santa Lucia to the 
street del Campo, and the masked fi 
which filled them exchanged with the specta- 
tors constant volleys of comfits, oranges and 
flowers. 

These burlesque combats also take place 
during the Carnival on the Corso of Rome, 
with the difference, however, that the missiles 
are of plaster of Paris. The Neapolitans are 
more elegant and refined. This was, how- 
ever, only the prelude or rather the prologue 
of the true festival which occupied the whole 
city. A magnificent masked ball was to take 
ag that night at the San Carlo. San Car- 
0, the Fenice of Venice, and la Scala of Milan 
are the wonderful four theaters which Italy 
boasts of, and are the vastest and most splen- 
did of the world. A masked ball by day, but 
with the sun excluded and lighted by count- 
less candelabra, at which the king and court 
hed promised to attend. 

What emulation would not be excited in 
the e rated temperaments of the day! 

All the wealthy lords, and accomplished 
women, promised to display their luxury on 
that night. 

The time so anxiously expected by the 
lovers and coquettes of the crowd, which but 
a short time before had filled the city with 
joy, came at last. 

All hurried into the vast hall of San Car- 
los. Naples was again silent and deserted, 
the soul of its vast body appearing to have 
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left it to animate the pleiad of madmen in 
Theater 


e , 
We will not attempt to describe the various 
episodes of this Saturnalia: masked balls are 
everywhere the same. 
There were few interesting a 
Original adventures are not amusing. 17 
was much tenderness, many premeditated 
i r dramas, the heroes of 
ink themselves watched over 


A few dark masks with feverish agitation 
circulated through the excited crowd. 

Beneath these masks burning eyes glanced 
at every domino which approached them, 
with love or with jealousy. 

Odious masks. True marjoys in search of 
faithless beauties better concealed and de- 
fended by satin than the middle-age warriors 
were by iron breast-plates and vizors. 

The bells of the thirty-two —— 
churches of Naples struck twelve just as four 
Pulcinelli, arm in arm and apparently riv- 
eted together by some invisible link, entered 
the room. So united were they that the un- 
— of the crowd could not separate 

em. 

The Pulcinella of Naples is altogether dif- 
ferent from the French variety. 

He is a peasant dressed in white, with a 
pointed white hat and his face half hidden by 
a black mask, and sometimes wearing a pro- 
digious nose. The nose is, however, the point 
of this costume. Our Pulcinelli wore masks. 


The strangers made at the same time the 
same motions, spoke the same dialect, ad- 


vanced, retired, rose and sat together as if 
they had but one soul in their four bodies, or 
rather one body and one soul. 

These strange visitors aroused universal 
attention and an immense crowd was collect- 
ed around them. 

The secret result sought for by the stran- 
gers was attained by the general attention 
they attracted, and far from avoiding it, they 

themselves in the center of the circle, 
and without se ting, spoke to all around 
them,. calling them by name, and shoutin 
out to the crowd all the past history an 
scandal relating to their victims. ll this 
they did in so comical a tone, that even the 
objects of their ridicule could not refrain 
from laughing at their own sufferings. 

The strangers, however, played a terrible 
game, for they spared no rank, nor family. 
The nobles had nothing to expect—a care- 
ful observer, however, would have remarked 
that each of the Pulcinelli kept his hand hid 
in the folds of his robe. Perhaps they did so 
to restrain the palpitations of their heart. 
Perhaps they did so to keep ion of the 
long Neapolitan knives which are never 
abandoned by their masters in cases of 
trouble. 

The scene was a perfect drama, full of un- 
foreseen accidents, of strange revelations, vio- 
lent and unexpected incidents, interrupted 
sometimes by whimsical retorts from their 


adversaries, whenever a new scene i 
the spectators with additional interest. 

A woman dressed os 
completely both her form and stature with a 
hideous mask which covered her features, 

rang forward from the crowd and stood in 

t of the Pulcinelli. She said— 

“You, signori Pulcinelli, who know so much 
about other people, would be ised to 
hear that others know something about your- 
selves.” 

“ Bah !” said Pulcinella the first, “ the Sybil 
of Cuma is too young to know anything of 


the owt 

“Bah!” said Pulcinella the second, “she 
is wicked enough to invent anything she 
pleases in relation to the present.” 

“Bah !” said Pulcinella the third, “she is 
witch enough to invent the future.” 

“Bah!” said Pulcinella the fourth, “ she 
will not dare to k of what concerns us. 
By the serpent Python, the very first prophe- 
cy which does not suit us will cause these 
eight vi arms to reach forward to 
throw ker to that reaim of Pluto, whence not 
even Megara could extricate herself.” 

“ By Hecuba !” said the Sybil, “ here are 
four braggarts who fancy they alone have the 
right to look beneath our and read our 
consciences. Hear, my fine gentlemen, who 
venture to insult us in public, that every one 
in this world has his day jally when all 
are masked. I left my cavern at Cuma pur- 
posely to enable these good people to be 
avenged of your sarcasms. We now see 
if one female tongue is not as as that of 
four men, even if all of them Pulcinelli.” 

“True,” said the people around, “ ev 
one has his day. Speak out, Sybil. Do not 
fear, you will be protected. Use your pretty 
teeth on the Pulcinelli. It is only the /ex tu- 
lionis after all.” 

As these exclamations were heard from 
every part of the room, the circle around the 
strangers became gradually contracted, and 
it might be seen by the paleness of their lips 
left bare by the masks, that they were all 
seized by a violent emotion. 

“ Now,” said the Sybil, “ would you know 
the names of these mysterious personages ?” 

“Tell us, tell us,” said the crowd. 

“When you have learned their names, 
would you know the secrets of their private 
life, their plans, virtues and vices ?” 

“ Yes,” said the crowd, “ tell us their vices. 
That would be interesting.” 

“ Well,” said the Sybil, “the greatest of 
these illustrious strangers in stature and 
in name, is—” 

Just then, as if moved by the same power, 
the Pulcinelli seized each other’s arms and 
formed a ring, in the center of which was 
the Sybil, who stood like a lamb in the folds 
of the boa constrictor. The masks in the San 
Carlo, however, insisted on vengeance. ‘They 
wished to tear those to pieces who had so 
perfectly shredded themselves. This was jus- 





tice, and the justice of the masses is always 
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were released from their adver- 
: sea which threatened to over- 


ese 
> rag ani peeing produce this effect—In 


The king of the two Sicilies just then 
i fis mniented le We = 


between the masks and the Pulcinelli. 
The latter had the victory, though there was 
no contest, and the Sybil, rather surprised 
than terrified at the disappearance of her de- 
fenders, was abandoned to them. 
Taking advantage of this occasion, the four 
Pulcinell: contracted the living ring they 
had formed round their enemy. Now lifting 
her up, now whirling her to the one side or 
the other, the my beyond the limits of 
the ball ‘entif. ey had reached one of the 
least frequented outlets. The Sybil was then 
placed in a berline and borne rapidly down 
the road toward Castel-la-More. 
To explain this audacious act we must say 
that the heroine seemed to submit with a 
that she uttered no cry, and that 
betrayed dissatisfaction. 
~y had the case been otherwise our 
daring Pulcinelli having determined to take 
possession of the Sybil, had taken some violent 
means to secure her. A lady, however, who 
seeks to escape from a jealous guardian never 
submitted more carefully than she did toa 
forcible seizure. 
a: — proceeding on the road for oot an 
our, the i at a group of trees 
which were so thick " at it ly alzeost im- 
ible to discover the door they sheltered. 
strangers ate at the door. Two of 
them politely offered their hand to enable the 
lady to leave the berline. They then took 
her into a kind of en paved with 
marble, went up a flight of steps and crossed 
an elegant vestibule, lighted up by bronze 
*IL Re. .Anglice—The King. 


no 


candelabra, through which they passed into 
# room, the furniture of which might have 
made one suspect Herculaneum and 
Pompeii had not beer. d ed, so like the 
famous whimsicalities of those cities did the 
bizarrerie of its contents seem. The fact is, 
admirable taste and wonderful archxological 
science had presided over the arrangement or 
rather the recreation of this antique room. 
One might have fancied that every ornament 
had been wrested and torn from the ashes, 
The very walls had those well known freseo 
Sap gg fl ow, Bay fbr Hee 
ivi _ wi le and 
po = pam with gold were and a low 
table, on which were many of those beautiful 
jars whence once flowed the wines of Faber- 
num and § . Lamps of silver illumi- 
nated a splendid festival, the viands of which 


s, | seemed to have been from the table of Lucul- 


lus. I would not even swear that one might 
not have seen on golden plates one of those 
terrible murene to which the atrocious gour- 
mand threw a slave every day. Among 
these wonders exhumed from so many past 
centuries—instead of Greeks and Etruscans, 
instead of the elegant Fabii who as Cicero 
said had their boys? pal : ing one 
poman ion, sat a i our cinellt 
Just coast from a alc ms in 1816. 

Soon, however, the scene assumed an air of 
dignity which the whimsical contrast of dis- 
guises might at first have appeared to make 
impossible. 

“ Madame,” said the Pulcinella whom the 
Sybil had pointed out as the most import- 
ant of the four, “ you make your appearance 
here under bad auspices, for you come a vA 
tive. For this, however, you may thank the 
lower regions, the home of sybils, that you 
were not able to reveal to fools the secrets 
you pretend to know, unfolding some treason, 
the penalty of which you are perhaps ignor- 
ant of.” 
is paid with the blade of a 

naila,” said the Sybil with 
‘“ As nobles, however, do 
scale, not with one, but 


“By my mother!” said one of the masks, 
“T would not have killed her.” 

“Nor would I.” 
~ & Nor I.” 

“Nor I,” said the second and third of the 


“l would have had less scruple,” said the 
mask who seemed to be the principal one. 
“ The first syllable of my name would have 
brought my dagger from its sheath, and the 
last would have hidden it in the bosom of this 
Megara.” 

“Strike me then,” said the Sybil, with the 

test coolness. ‘Count deka, I 
ve pronounced the five By some of your 
father’s name.” Teari her mask, she 
exhibited to the Pulcinelli one of the most 





beautiful faces imaginable. 
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Il.—THE ETRUSCAN VILLA, 

“La Felina!” said the four at once. 

“ La Felina,” said the young woman, —_ 
ma-donna of San Carlo, and who to-night 
changed her line of business for the benefit of 

excellencies ; she has neither a duenna’s 
fhe nor age, and appears thus ‘ for this night 


“And La Felina thinks she knows us *” 
said the one whom she called Monte-Leone, 
at the same time that he carefully adjusted 
his mask to his face. 

“La Felina does not think she knows you. 
She does know you, and will now tell you 
all, in this mysterious room, what she was 
about to utter in San Carlo.” 


Sitting or rather reclining in that attitude | | 


in which Lais and Phryne are represented, 
La Felina cast her velvet-eyes on her hearers, 
each of whom cast through the orifices of his 
mask glances of mingled admiration and cu- 


or 
“ Every noble is a man of honor,” said she 
to Count Monte-Leone. “We will, if you 
make no allusion to the known prow- 

ess of your Excellency. 1 hate everythin 
common—the Sevsived husbands, the gir 
seduced, your duels, in respect to which you 
have no rival,—are common and vulgar, 
known to the whole city. I would bea pes 
aybil were I to echo only the stories which 
hang on the lips of the lazaroni. Besides, 
San Januario now performs no miracles. 
Love is in Naples more powerful than all the 
saints of the calendar. Love has converted 
your Excellency—” 

“Love!” said the Count, trembling with 


surprise. 

“Ah ha! Monseigneur begins to have faith 
in the Sybil.” 

“ Love,” resumed she, “that love with 
which a young and beautiful girl—the bro- 
ther of whom is not distant—has inspired 
your Excellency. This love, however, is not 
requited. The inconstancy of your Excel- 
lency is feared. People are wrong, for your 
Excellency loves earnestly now. Now let us 

k of more important matters. The son 

a conspirator, who during the reign of 
Carlo III. paid with his life for his seditious 
enterprises, Murat restored to you the prop- 
erty of your father, Count Monte-Leone. 
The heir of the monarch who impoverished 
you now occupies the throne, and you con- 
spire against Pornento I. as your father did 
against Carlo III. You need the honor and | 
power which Fernando cannot but refuse to! 
the heir of the man who was executed at tho! 
Castle del Uovo.” 

“ It is false !” said Monte-Leone, complete- 
ly overcome, and tearing off his mask. Such 
an object would be unjust and onetalan 8 I 
hate Founda because his brother murdered 
mine. I wish only what the victim of Carlo 
III. did: not office, honors, nor dignities, but 
the liberty, grandeur, and the prosperity of 
m 





y country.” | : 
“ Hush,” said Felina; “half of the words 


you have said would have insured your being 
immured by Carlo IIf, in that dun 
whence you know how your father hs 
“ What is all that to you, who sought just 
now to unvail our plans in the ball-room of 
San Carlo, and to point me out to those who 


seek for me ?” . 

‘Are you sure,” said the actress, with a 
smile, « that was my intention? I did not 
come hither to conceal it from you, and what 
I sought you will soon know. Your four 
masks must, however, in my presence be laid 
aside. You, Count Monte- e, have set 
the example. Let your friends follow it.” 

“ Since you knew me, why should I conceal 
my features ?” 

“Your mask and those of your compan- 
ions were equally powerless to hide from me 
who you yen re 

“Come, m rman,” said she, speaking to 
one of the Pulcinelli, “show planing 
hair and your dreamy eyes. Four years 
since you left the University of Gottingen, 
with your head and heart full of those infer- 
nal doctrines which armed the hand of Sand. 
Your noble nature became lost in Utopian 
schemes. You dream of a general level, as if 
min , and genius could ever be thus 
reduced. If chance guides a few fortunate 
individuals to this eminence, the gifted reach 
them by their own exertions, and it is out of 

our power to prevent them. Believe me, 
riederich Von Apsburg, your father, the 
venerable clergyman of El m, would be 
better pleased did his son strive to cicatrize 
the still-bleeding wounds of his native Ger- 
many, rather than to kindle the incendi 
torches which can only light him to the scaf- 
fold.” 

The second mask fell. 

The supernatural fire which animated the 
eyes of La Felina gave place to a pleasant 
melancholy. 

“Taddeo Rovero,” said she to the second 
companion of the Count Monte-Leone, “ you 
are loved by the most adorable of mothers, 
the heart of whom is tender and pure as that 
of a young girl. What demon converted 
you into the agent of a conspiracy,—into the 
adept of a terrible secret society, the first 
stake of which is of body and soul? 
Remember your mother, Taddeo. When the 
doors of a prison close on you, the gates of a 
tomb or her.” 

Taddeo Rovero silently took off his mask, 
and withdrew. 

be ” said Monte-Leone, “ your 
comedy has become a melodrama. The man- 
ner in which you amuse four merry Pulcinelli 
has become tiresome, too tiresome for the 
Carnival.” 

“ And is that my fault, Count? Is it my 
fault that even Pulcinelli become conspira- 
tors, and that their hands, which should ring 
the Zany’s bells, are armed with : 
Do not however be afraid; the fi of 

our companions has nothing serious to hear 
From me. He is 9 charming conspirator, the 
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Gallic recklessness of whom 
Sih Ret Te cobatins warely to 
. He merely to occu 
his mind, and to fill LB intervals of 2, 
amours. Brave and volatile as his country- 
, men, he loves danger for its sake, being by an 
earnest fancy transformed into a hero. e 
laurels of Masaniello keep him awake, and 
he would fight to avoid idleness. Besides, a 
hero is always favorably looked on by ladies, 
and the elegant Vicomte d'Harcourt would 
not be ait Ply: able to tell the lofty ladies 
of the Faubourg St. Germain the melancholy 
of his arrest and imprisonment. Many 
a beautiful face would grow pale, and tender 
hearts would beat as it was listened to.” 

“My word for it, messieurs,” said the Vi- 
comte, throwing his mask on the floor, “I 
have motes to hope nor to fear. La Felina 
protects. She has spoken to you of wisdom, 
prudence, and duty; me, however, she laughs 
at. But by her eyes, the most beautiful I 
ever saw, the rait is not flatterin 
enough, and is too like, to be pleasant. 
will, however,” said he, kneeling to the ac- 
tress and taking her hand, “ prove that I bear 
no malice.” 

“T expected nothing less,” said La Felina, 
“from a French gentleman, the flower too of 
that aristocracy which is the first of the world 
for elegance and taste.” 

“T drink to our enemy,” said the Vicomte, 
pouring out a goblet of lachrime christi, “and 
ask you all to join me.” 

“‘ Vicomte,” said Monte-Leone, in a stern 
voice, and seizing his arm, as the youn 
Frenchman was about to lift the goblet to his 
mouth,—“ this woman has sought to betray 
us. She knows our secret, and before to-mor- 
row will have denounced us.” 

La Felina changed color. Her beautiful 
and mild features og darkened, and her 
eyes were kindled with indignation. 

“ Excellencies,” said she, rising with digni- 
ty, “now is the time to tell you my secret, 
and reveal to you whyI searched you out. 
The Count of Monte-Leone, acc of con- 
spiracy against the government of Fernando, 
has for three months been sought for by the 
police of Naples. His friends alread attract 

icion, now when all think the Count in 
safet out of the kingdom. I learned yester- 
day that with extreme temerity he had formed 
the bold plan of braving his enemies in the 
halls of San Carlo.” 

“Our plan, Madame, was something more 
than a bravado,” said the Count Staties e 
“ We came protected by a mask, to reveal to 
the people rights of which it is ignorant, but 
which it will one day enjoy.” 

“You were destroying yourselves,” said Fe- 
lina, “ when by attracting attention to my- 
self I determined to save you. Ba on my 
threat of pointing you out to the offended 
crowd would check your offensive words; and 
far from betraying your incognito, four names 
you had never heard were about to fall from 
my lips. Just then a lucky accident termi- 


ts treason 
erings in a 





nated this scene, which might have proved 
» 

“Felina,” said Monte-Leone, “a mind less 
candid than mine and my friends Frederic 
and Taddeo, might fancy this story an inven- 
tion of your fertile imagination. One single 
thing is required to make me believe in it— 
probability.” . 

“Tt has more than probability, Count Mon- 
te-Leone, it has truth. Truth, I tell you, 
which, when you hear what else I have to 
say, you will yourself discover. I love one of 

ou four madly, and would sacrifice my 
ife for him. The idea that he was in dan- 
ger would have made me brave death a thou- 
sand times to save him. This inspired me to 
do what I have. The m I love will how- 
ever never know it. Like an invisible provi- 
dence I will watch over his life and happi- 
ness. This will be the object of my i e. 
Seek not to penetrate my secret, which will 
go down to the grave with me. My soul, full 
of fire for him I love, will found its very hon- 
or, glory, and religion in concealing its 
secret. If I must te ye the explanation of 
this enigma, it is that | am and ever must be 
unworthy of him.” 

Felina had finished, and the four men who 
stood around looked at her with mute admira- 
tion. Their hearts beat violently when they 
heard her strange ee. 

This woman, the hatred of whom they had 
feared but a short time before, had been un- 
der the influence of the most violent passion. 
One of them had inspired this no ~. and 
mysterious ion, yet he was ever to be ig- 
js of it Pe The et hace of the Prima Don 4 
her rare beauty, her intelligence, her burning 
soul, would make one of the four supremely 
happy: yet all this would eternally be lost to 

im. 


Each of these proud men looked closely 
into the nature of his feelings toward this 
woman. Each of them had the fullest confi- 
dence in her. 

Whom did Felina prefer? Which had in- 
spired that deep love, which asked neither 
sympathy nor compensation, which subsisted 
only on sacrifice and devotion, and which, 
stern to itself, protested that it was unworthy 
and profane, immolating all to honor ? 

The life of La Felina had certainly not 
been free from stain. Belonging to a noble 
family of Bologna, a brilliant education had 
expanded all her qualities. The ruin of her 
family had thrown her into the dangerous 


me. | profession of the theater, where seduction is 


a thing of every day, and the virtue of a 
young and beautiful actress is surrounded by 
almost irresistible temptations. 

The success of Felina, the first singer in 
Italy, her wonderful beauty, the natural ele- 

nce which she exhibited in an art where it 
is rarely met with, contributed to surround 
the first steps of the Prima Donna with dan- 


r. 
For a long time the prudence of Felina was 
the object of general admiration. Her lofty 
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mind resisted the inducements of deur 
and . One day, however, the purity 
of her star was obscur and an angel fell. 

The modest and chaste girl became an ar- 
dent and passionate woman. Her amours be- 
came famous in all Italy. Ultimately people 
only thought of the great artist, and when 
we met her at Naples, the most profound 
mystery protected her private life. The 
world only spoke of her successes. 

The Count of Monte-Leone, before his 
roscription, even his intimate friends, knew 
er only as the applauding public did. The 

confession of Felina, therefore, filled them 
with surprise. 

They were about to find fault with the rig- 
orous determination of the cantatrice, when 
a violent knocking, followed by other sounds, 
was heard at the door of the house. The 
four friends exchanged glances. The face of 
Felina grew pale as death. 

“ Who can come to us at this hour of the 
night ?” 

“Some brother of the Venta at Castel la 
Mare,” said Von Apsberg, coldly. 

“T will see, and will not open until I am 
satisfied, and until he replies to the pass- 
word.” 

The Vicomte left. 

“ Madame,” said Monte-Leone, presenting 
his hand to La Felina, “we can offer you 
here but a poor supper for conspirators. 
What we have is most unworthy of you. 
We will however be glad to see you accept it. 
Besides, as one of us is loved by you, I have 
as much chance as my friends. Should I be 
the fortunate man, the festival by the side of 
the person we love is the richest of all festi- 


La Felina thanked him, and sat down. 
Apsberg and Taddeo imitated them. Monte- 
Leone took two pistols from his bosom, cocked 
and laid them on the table. 

“ Let us sup,” said he. 

He rung a bell. A curtain arose, and an 
old man appeared. 

“Tt is well,” said the new-comer, “ that you 
made up your mind to,call me. I began to 
think you would not sup to-night. This is a 
pretty hour to sit down. What can be ex- 
pected of a household when its master kee 
such bad hours? A supper, too,” said the old 
man, looking sadly at the table, “ which I had 

repared with such care. My fathers have 
oo stewards of the Monte-Leone for more 
than a century, and now I am degraded to 
: @ cook, and the heir of that illustrious house 
has no servant but Giacomo.” 

“There, Madame,” said the Count, point- 
ing to Giacomo, “is one of the wrecks of m 
power and splendor. Giacomo serves an 
scolds me. If he serves me badly, he gives 
me excellent advice. This is the privilege of 
old friends and servants, and he has been for 
a long time both the one and the other.” 

ba Vicomte is long absent,” said Fred- 


He arose and left, 





* This house,” said Monte-Leone, “ was one 
of my father’s father’s. Situated between 
Naples and Castel la Mare, I pretended to 
convey it to Pietro Pigpers, a retired mer- 
chant, but in fact one of us. In this secluded 
samy I have found an asylum at all times 

my foes’ persecution.” 

Neither Frederic nor the Vicomte re- 
turned. 

“ Monte-Leone,” said Taddeo, suddenly, 
“it is strange that they do not return.” 

Taddeo went to look for them, glancing 
strangely at La Felina. 

“ Do you not think,” said she to Monte-Le- 
one, “ that your friends have been a long time 


my, 0 

“‘ Madame,” said Monte-Leone, “ you grew 
pale when d’arcourt left—you blushed at 
the departure of Von Apsburg—and you 
tremble now that Taddeo Eos gone: do you 
love him ?” 

Just then each of the three purple doors 
were opened, and py | Sbirri entered, each 
pointing his carbine at the Count. 

He directed his pistols at the Sbirri nearest 
him. They however missed firc, the charges 
having been withdrawn. 

La Felina fainted. 

“ Ah!” said the Count, looking coldly at 
her, “she is in love with me!” 

Ill. THE PRISON. 

“ Accompany us, Monsignore,” said the 
chief of the Sbirri to Monte-Leone. 

“Twenty carbineers against an unarmed 
man. The contest is unequal, and I am 
ready to accompany you. Suffer me however 
to revive the person whom you sce fainted 
there.” 

“T cannot grant you a minute,” said the 
officer. “My orders are positive, and my 
time limited.” 

“ Then let us leave, sir,” said the Count. 

Going close to Giacomo, he whispered a 
few words in his ear, and pointing to Felina, 
bade him take care of her. Then he clas 
the hand of the old servant, whom he left 
with tears in his eyes. 

“T said so,” said Giacomo, peryreage og him- 


or} to despair. “He will end as his father 
ia” 

As the Count the outer door his feet 
became entangled in something, at which he 
looked anxiously, and by the light of a torch 


which was carried by one of the Sbirri, 
Monte-Leone saw two broken daggers, and 
shreds of the Pulcinelli dresses. 

He knew that he was not the only one ar- 
rested, and that his friends had involved 
themselves in a contest to prevent the Sbirri 
from reaching him. The contest had how- 
ever been brief, for he had heard no sound. 
All the incidents were mysterious. A coach 
was in attendance, into which Mente-Leone 
quietly entered. This man, though endowed 
with an iron will, understood that resistance 
would compromise his dignity and be useless. 
He therefore acted with apparent resignation, 
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and surrendering his body to his he 
reserved all the én ea of hie mind some 
cunerenaity When ey might be useful to 
Monte-Leone, as Felina had said, the son 
they cag , who had died in the defense 
of what he th t a holy cause, had been 

iA with faith in the revolutiona- 


e young Count 
naturally attached himself to the new order 
of things. The early youth of Monte-Leone 
therefore passed idly in pleasure and festivals. 
His mad adventures, his love affairs, were 
known through all Italy. Brave and gener- 
ous, endowed with boldness almost unrivaled, 
he suffered no obstacle to oppose his desires. 
He poured forth to satisfy them with 
as much igality as he shed his rivals’ 
blood when their evil genius led them to 
cross his path. 

Murat fell from and Fernando I. ascended 
the throne. Monte-Leone felt all his hatred 
against the person he called the murderer of 
his father revived. At this epoch ideas of 
federation and liberty awoke in France, after 
having been long repressed by the hand of 
Napoleon. The disasters of 1815 seemed to 
restore that vitality which all had fancied 
drowned in the ocean of blood shed in °93. 
Secret societies called Ventas were formed in 
many countries of Europe. In Italy the Car- 
boneri arose. The chiefs of this association 
compet for their adepts and seides among the 

contents and victims of monarchy. 

Mento laape sould not oe ner = 
tion. personal enemy 0 ‘ernando, 
devoted to liberal por: les, on esteeming 
his nobility and name lightly, as many of our 
French nobles did in that first revolution, the 
object of which was a cause that recognized 
neither name nor family,—by his mind, cour- 
age. and self-will, Monte-Leone was a pre- 
cious conquest to the apostles of the new as- 
sociution. They therefore omitted no means 
to attach him to them, and their efforts were 
crowned with success. . 

Led astray by the vast power offered him, 
by the terrible authority of life and death 
over all affiliated with the association, by the 
control of the secret dark crowd which acted 
in obedience to his orders, by the hope of se- 
curing the triumph of the ideas to which his 
father had been a martyr, Monte-Leone ac- 
pri the dangerous post of supreme head 

the Ventas of the kingdom of Naples. 
While Carbonerism was in embyro in 
E while it was voferred. to only as an 
impalpable myth, a phantom terror arrayed 
kings,—while it was looked on only as 

@ means without an end, no one suspected its 
wer. When however the virus had become 
infased into all the veins of the social Xe 
after it had silently undermined all the old 





monarchies, and exhibited countless heads in 
every corner of the world, the work of de- 
struction for which it had so carefully toiled, 
became to be understood, and kings who fan- 
cied themselves firmly seated fell from their 


With a carelessness which amounted almost 
to indifference it received from its va- 
rious agents in all parts of the kingdom in 
relation to secret societies. 

Monte-Leone for a long time enjoyed the 
benefit of this indifference, and but for a cir- 
cumstance which will be explained by and 
by, would not have felt the weight of a cap- 
ital accusation. 

The iage in which Monte-Leone sat 
rolled on, now on the ground and again on 
the road of lava. The difference of sound 
would have attracted the ears of persons 
more attentive than the Count, and any oth- 
er but himself would have marked every 
characteristic sound of his unknown route. 

Grave thoughts animated his mind. 

His arrest and probable death would for a 
long time render the objects for which he 
toiled, useless. He had antici ; some 
day, to see royalty destroyed in Naples, and 
oo egg by one of those brilliant utopias 
which are so magnificent in theory, but so 
impossible to be realized. 

e yet, however, suffered from secret re- 
morse. Monte-Leone was a sensual man, 
prodigal and inconstant, having devoted him- 
self ost always to pleasure. When he 
abjured his past errors he had received a 
new baptism, and the catechumen experienc- 
ed as pure a love and as deep a passion as if 
had never been attached to any one be- 

ore. 

A charming girl—a violet concealed be- 
neath the charming groves of Sorrento, had 
produced this sudden change. This girl was 
the dearly loved sister of Taddeo Rovero, the 
interesting and intelligent man whom the 
friendship of Monte-Leone had made one of 
the adepts of his dangerous opinions. 

By thus involving him in ruin, the Count 
ereched the heart of the mother and sister of 
Taddeo, who adored him. ; 

D’Harcourt and Von Apsburg were merel 
associates of Monte-Leone. vero was al- 
most his brother. 

These ideas, these 
cupied the attention of 
did not observe that the carriage had a 
until the chief of the Sbirri, who had ga 
ed close to the door, told him they had reach- 
ed their destination. 

Monte-Leone descended in a narrow court- 
yard, surrounded by lofty walls, against which 
the dark forms of his guards were painted in 
silhouettes by their resinous torches. 

“ Count,” said the chief of the Shirri, “ we 
have a formality to go through, in relation to 
you. We are ordered to satisfy ourselves that 
your Excellency has neither arms nor money 
to seduce and attach your jailors with.” 

Monte-Leone, without any hesitation, threw 


| pe SOITOWS, 80 0C- 
Lonte-Leone, that he 
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tion 


t on the vement of the 


sound of gold rang strangely | ead 


beyond any doubt, to persons, who, 
24 fe. familiar with iron. 

Just then a stern man ap in the 

gatewny. The Shirri stood aside to suffer him 


Pris qeeeomeed the Count, and 
said, onte-Leone has an 74 
ovo 


the Count with a pai sensation. There 
his unfortunate fa had been imprisoned, 
and had died. Per! the feet of the son 


would press the spot which the father’s blood 
had stained. 


Monte-Leone, who was completely master 
of himself, replied— 

ir,” said he to the Governor, “I have 
for three months been accused of conspiracy 
and treason, and pig | learned: by the fear- 
ful experience of my mily, how blind and 
passionate justice is im this country, I sought 
to avoid a hostile persecution, and judges who 
I knew were my enemies. Now, however, 
that I am a prisoner, I hope I shall be inform- 


ed of my crime, that I may know how to de-| 


fend myself.” 

“T am not Sy judge, my Lord,” said the 
Governor. “A court will soon convene, either 
to condemn or to acquit you. business 
is only to secure and to attend to the personal 
details of your Excellency. I must, however, 
inform you that you will be kept in the closest 
seclusion—that you will be permitted to see 
no one, and that this is the last as well as the 
first time you will ever see me.” 

“ Tf those, sir, be your orders, I have no- 
thing more to say.” 

The Governor bowed again, and left. 

“ Pietro,” said the officer of Sbirri, “ is all 
ready ’” 

“ All is ready,” said a cavernous voice,— 
epeerentty coming from the very bowels of 

ear 


Suddenly a hideous head was seen to start 
from the very pavement, the body being yet 
below the ground. 

“ This is the direction,” said the Sbirro, 
pointing out to the Count the abyss in which 

e was to be buried. 
Taking a torch, the chief ed him. 
Monte-Leone followed. A stone stair-case 


spperently cut in the rock, opened before 
. Monte-Leone went down, followed by. two 


tate thane eaten, Sou ty the £ 
f e corte y the human 
monster called Pietro. = 

The stairway terminated in a long vaulted 
stair-case, the air of which was so foul that 
the torches burned but dimly, and seemed 
almost ready to go out. 

Pietro went to the end of the corridor, and 





spre cet The Count and fon 
followed until they stopped at a wall of rock, 
no hammer seemed ever to have assaulted. 

They had however reached the end of their 


voyage. 
from his gulls: phioed vos the es it 
one m in a 
which no eye but his could have seen, and 
pushed back an enormous mass of rock, which 
as it turned on the hi exhibited to 
the Count a narrow cell, with a dirty lamp 
which half lighted up its area. 

The Count entered without any visible 
emotion, and without exhibiting on his fea- 
tures any sentiment of cee shiver of 
agony however through his frame. 

The officer of Shee felt limself forced to 
say, “The room is not gay.” 

Monte-Leone said, “ [t igvery cold.” 

Those who stood around had attributed his 
agitation to another cause. 

“ The Governor has thought of that,” said 
the Sbirro; “you will find warmer clothes 
than those you wear, in the room.” 

Monte-Leone was in a dungeon, and the 
ents referred to were the ordinary prison 


“The Governor has forgotten nothing,” 
said the Sbirro ; “ you will have the best bed 
in the house, and a table served by Pietro, 
who, when he pleases, is not a bad cook. He 
will visit you twice a day. Your Excellency 
can, however, for certain reasons held by 
Pietro, in t — have no conversation. 
Now, I wish your Excellency good night.” 

As he left, he said to his companions, in a 
low tone—“ I wish to go as soon as possible.” 

The jailor pushed back the heavy stone. 
The bolt was turned twice, and the brilliant 
Count of Monte-Leone was buried alive. 

The Count was that he was alone, the 
sight of his being offensive to him. 

e had listened to, without understandi 
them, for since his arrest his soul had ree 
on itself. 

The sudden and unforéseen imisfortine 
which had fallen on him, increased the hor- 
ror of his mind. The man, who a few hours 
before loved life, and ‘anticipated a long and 
happy career, now, with rare self-denial, sa- 
crificed all to the cause he rted. 

The Count had as much faith in his ideas 

‘tyrs have in heayen. 

Yet but for his devoted Tove to Taddéd's 
sistér, but for the dangers ‘to which le had 
subjected his friend, Monte-Leone would pré- 
babt have wished for death, that his 
might thus have @ right to avenge - 
selyés. 

Monte-Leone was in love, and ‘theréfore 
wished to live. 

He therefore undertook ‘a ‘contest between 
life and death. The latter, however, pressed 
on him from every side. 

bedi Sosy rmartigtery to all the 
luxuries conferred by fortune and taste, the 
Sybarite owner of sump’ was im- 
mured in a cell, without air and Hight, if @ 
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living tomb, two hundred feet below the 
ground. To suffer thus, some strength of 

Monte-Leone cast a rapid glance on all 
that surrounded him. What attracted his 
attention, however, was so terrible, that he 
covered his eyes with his hands, as if to shut 
out some terrible dream. 

Nothing of that kind however assailed him. 
This revolt of an elegant and refined mind 
against horror and misery, lasted for but a 
moment. The strong and energetic man 
soon aroused himself, and calmly and silently 
he examined the sad cell in which he had 
been placed. 

It had no other outlet than the solid door 
of rock which Pietro had opened and shut. 
The walls were covered with a green and icy 
dew, the fetid of which was one of the 

pi punishments inflicted on those shut 
in them. 


The best bed in the house, as the Sbirro 
said, was a bad flock, covered with a woolen 
cloth. A table and a wooden stool completed 
the furniture. 

Over all this the lamp cast an uncertain 
and quivering light. ere was also that 
deathly silence in which the prisoner heard 
no sound but that of his own steps. This 
sound had no echo even, and died away, fill- 
ing him who caused it, with terror. 

onte-Leone sat on the bed, for which he 
was indebted to the care of the Governor. 
His eyes gradually became heavy, and he 
sank to sleep. 

Blessed eink A faculty subduing the 
greatest torment and most terrible apprehen- 
sions. The criminal sleeps on the night 
which precedes his apprehension. The tray- 
eler slumbers on the brink of a precipice into 
which one false step may plunge him. The 
soldier slumbers amid a rout when the ene- 
my is in pursuit, and a ball any moment 


he Count had slept about ar hour when a 
spnae nolan, alaneat at his very ear, aroused 


He arose and looked around, but saw no- 
i The noise continued. It was a kind 


of constant and repeated shock, which was 
monotonous in the extreme, and like nothing 
else he had ever heard. 

His first idea was, that some one imprisoned 


like himself was ing to escape. It did 
not, however, sound like the blows of a ham- 
mer, the gnawing of a file, nor the efforts of a 
chisel to wrest out a stone. 


It was rather like the sound of a ba ing- | read— 


ram striking a wall sought to 
overturned. This was not however possible, 
for such an attempt would at once have been 
discovered and punished. 

This idea was soon dismissed from the 
Count’s mind, for the noise now became so 
violent that the very stones of the dungeon 
seemed about to se te, to admit the in- 
visible beings the efforts of whom constantly. 
increased. 





tense, and Monte-Leone attributing it to the 
coming of day, put on his woolen surtout. 

The was far advanced when the 
key turned in the wards ; the heavy door was 
opened, and Pietro entered. 

He entered silently, nena bread and food 
on the table, filled the with oil, and was 
preparing to leave. He, however, went to 
that of the cell where the Count had 
heard the mysterious noise, his hand 
on the wall, and suddenly exclaimed “ Corpo 
di Bacco. Ltold them so. This is not safe.” 

“ What is the matter *” said the Count. 

Pietro looked anxiously around, as if he 
feared some secret witness would hear him. 
He then drew near the Count, and said ra- 


Pid 

“ Why tell you? You are so unfortunate, 
one need not torment you. After all, per- 
haps it would be your interest.” He then, 
with a cat-like hurried into the corridor, 
and shut the door after him. 

These mysterious words greatly terrified 
the Count. 

The firmest mind becomes afraid of an un- 
known danger. Danger that we can look in 
the face is less terrible than that we know not 
whither to seek for. The sharpest sword di- 
rected in single combat against your bosom, 
is less to be dreaded than the dagger of the 
traitor menacing your life at an unforeseen 
moment. 

What did this man mean? For what fate 
other than to be awarded by his judges was 
he reserved * 

Monte-Leone fancied that he observed some- 
thing like pity in the tones of his jailor. This 
sentiment could only have been created by 
the imminence of a terrible danger in the 
mind of one inured as he was to human suf- 
fering. 

As he reflected thud, the Count strode up 
and down his cell. Used to an active life he 
beguiled by this monotonous exercise his sys- 
tem, which was used to motion. Pausing in 
front of the wall, he fancied he saw a few 
characters more deeply engraved than the 
othors which were strewn over it. 

Violent emotions took ion of him. 
His name, or rather the name of his father, 
was traced below a few lines, half effaced by 
the constantly exuding moisture. 

He placed his lamp close to the wall, and 


“ To-morrow I shall be no more. The pr 
save mea atonal to his death ; 
bless my son. . .. . ONTE-LEONE.” 

The son falling on his knees before this 
last will of his father, before this final and 
supreme benediction, shed tears and prayed. 

ow earnestly he prayed! how his heart of 
bronze was melted at the words. 

— somber dungeon then his father left 
to die. 


i- 
I 
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bi parent’s last thought, then, had been | 
m. 

Nothing brings a heart back to God like 

ief—like that deep distress caused by the 

of those we love. 
Nothing arouses slumbering religion like 
death. From very egotism one then becomes 
pious, and we have faith in a better world. 

Afterward he felt his strength of mind in- 
creased. He fancied that his father watched 
over him, and would not suffer him to be- 
come a victim of the ideas he had inherited 
from him, and which had in some sort. been 
me on him. 

the Count Monte-Leone been able to 
trace out a few words more, he would ps 
have read an injunction on his son to abandon 
a cause useless to the happiness of Italy, and 
which could terminate ay in the old. 

The prisoner hoped. 

The Tbeautifal sister of Taddeo appeared | 
in all her dazzling beauty and charms. He, 
saw himself loved by her, and for the first 
time since its construction, a happy smile lit 
up the dark walls of the cell. 

Monte-Leone approached the provisions 
Pietro had placed on the table. He broke 
open the coarse loaf intended for him. He 
uttered a cry of surprise. A paper fell from 
the loaf he broken open. He seized it, 
and read what follows, with a degree of emo- 
tion which it is altogether impossible to de- 
scribe : 


| 





IV.—VENGEANCE, 

Count Monte-Leone read as follows:— 

“ There are no certain proofs of your plots. 
Three, however, of the chief inhabitants of 
Torre-del-Greco, the brothers Satvarort, re- 
turning one night from the chase, saw you 
presiding over a secret Venta, near the ruins 
of Pompeii. They said that having been dis- 
onto by the brotherhood, they owe their 
lives only to the rapidity of their flight. If 
you can convict these men of imposture, you 
are safe.” 

“ Now,” said the prisoner, “ thanks to this 
information, I know my crime. Unfortu- 
nately the charge is true. I never left Italy, 
and did reside over the Venta, at Torre-del- 
Greco. It was my duty assupreme chief, and 
the fact cannot be contradicted.” 

The Count leaned his head in his hand, and 
remained for a long time lost in om we 

At tot ho consel bieneelt, bud Eas eatures, 
which previously had been radiant, assumed 
an expression of boldness and resolution. 

“The means,” said he, “are violent and 
full of obstacles and dangers. The object, 
.* however, is success, liberty and love. ti- 
mately, our great work will be accom- 
plished.” 

He then began calmly to calculate, with his 
mind full of resources which never deserted 
him, the probabilities of the success of his 
undertaking. 

Participating in every danger himself, he 
augmented them as much as possible, that he 





might ultimately augment his glory. There 
m4 however, no reason for his appealing to 
his fertile imagination, for never was there a 
more dangerous pov og the perils of which 
were more real, terrible, and apparently more 
invincible, than that he undertook. 

He sketched out in his mind the whole 
scheme of his thoughts. He could not, how- 
ever, act alone, but needed an accomplice. 
This accomplice—for he meditated an actual 
crim d be no one but the savage Pie- 
tro, the brutal and silent jailor, a few words 
only of whom had filled him ‘with trouble 
and uneasiness. 

How could he make that man listen to and 
hear him ? 

That was an almost impossible problem ; 
Monte-Leone, however, undertook to get rid 
of the difficulties. 

If he might judge from the dimness of the 
lamp, night drew near. Pietro would soon 
come with oil. 

A sudden thought came to the Count’s 
mind. The paper might have been placed in 
the loaf by Pietro’s consent. If so, Pietro was 
already his. 

If, however, the kind hand which wrote to 
him made use of any other agent; had this 
humane protector placed it there himself, 
how could he make use of him, or communi- 
cate with him? How could he influence the 
jailor ; by fear? He had no weapon. 

He could only succeed by cunning and art. 
Violence would be fatal. 

The Count, however, soon made up his 
mind. “Let me play,” said he, “a great - 

me for salvation or ruin; one throw will 

ecide all. I have always been lucky at 
mes of chance; I never, however, played 
or such a stake.” 

Pietro came in, more moody and silent 
than he had been in the morning. Pietro 
placed the loaf on the table, and was prepar- 
ing to leave, when the Count seid :— 

“ Pietro, have you been long jailor at the 
Castle Del Uovo ?” 

Pietro looked with amazement at Monte- 
Leone; and, from his vaciilating and trem- 
bling eye, seemed scarcely to understand the 
question. 

The Count renewed it. 

Pietro extended his two great hands, sep- 
arating the fingers to enable Monte-Leone to 
count them. 

“TI understand a portion of what you 
mean. Have you, however, been ten days, 
ten months, or ten years here t” 

At the last word, the jailor made an affirm- 
“ys motion. = o- — his back, and 

to il in the ‘ 
OT asked that question” nid the Count, 
“that I might tell you that you would not be 
jailor as long as you have been.” 

The jailor re his shoulders without 
even deigning to look at his prisoner. 

“You will not have it long; for in three 
days,” said Monte-Leone, “you will be 
hung.” 
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about 
or a traitor, or a wretch 
t. 
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throat. the lapse of a mo- 
uring which he seemed to have 


and | the jailor as he 


ity you, because ars me.” 

“] ily nobody,” sald 1 jailor to the 
Count, in a tone which seemed to be intended 
for persons out of doors, and which betokened 
the test terror. 

onte-Leone divined that some one _lis- 
tened, and lowered his voice. 

“T have found this,” said he to the jailor, 
and at the same time he handed him the 
mysterious document he found in the loaf. 

ietro saw at once he was lost, if he were 
en of conniving with the Count, and 
ed toward the door. 


on — by guard,” wee be snipe ¢ one out 
ight, “the prisoner wishes to murder me. 
I will kee until 


him until the guard comes.” 

Monte- e understood all. Fear made 
him his. The information had not come 
from him, and when satisfied of this he was 
able to open a second battery on Pietro. 

The ¢ ters were changed. The jailor 
was afraid of his prisoner. 

— paper is that?” asked Pietro ea- 

ly: 

or A paper, my fine fellow, sent secretly by a 
kind friend to me, and which I am about to 
show to the soldiers you have called.” 
_ Pietro drew close to the Count, who, how- 

ever, was on his guard, and seized the jailor 
by the throat so firmly that the latter fell 
pale and livid at his feet. 

“ Listen ;—at first I thought this note came 
from you. Had it, your fortune would have 
been made; for you would have saved me. 
Now you must save me for your own sake ; 
for if you reject my proposition, I swear that 
I will denounce you to the tribunal which 
tries ba hn my accomplice; then, as I said, 


“Tf, however, on will serve me, you shall 
be richer than the governor of the Castle of 
del Uovo, and you will not, unless you insist 
on it, remain the honest and incorruptible 
jailor of king Fernando.” 

The Count loosed his hold on Pietro’s 
throat to suffer him to reply. Three words 
only were heard, “‘ We will see.” 

e soldiers were coming; the Count let 
the jailor go, and he came to the door. 


and looked at the Count, | 
sold 





Two sentinels in the passage are not too 
“iches Ge thes i Ketry: dee, b pushed 
e e , he 


“T too had pity on you this ing, 
though now I have none; to-morrow I 
not you.” 

The stone door seemed to sigh as it shut to, 
and Monte-Leone heard the heavy steps of 
down the corridor. 

e last w of this man sounded to 
Monte-Leone like a knell. 

What was the meaning of this somber 
menace’? How did the jailor expect to ex- 
tricate himself from this position * 

A sad presentiment seized Monte-Leone. 
The idea of the mysterious danger he had 
gathered in the morning from Pietro’s words 
to be menacing him, returned to his mind, 
and with a kind of superstitious terror he 
glanced around the room. 

All was silent as the tomb, of which this 
room was the image. 

In this coffin, however, there wes a living 
creature, full of energy and will, who, two- 
hundred feet below the ground, had never for 
a moment lost the hope of seeing once more 
the beautiful sun of Naples, and of warming 
his limbs in its rays of gold and fire. 

The Count felt his forces fail. He drew 
= phic Speought oo ? ooo the 
jailor agai t him. e et 
yoann him,-—perhaps he would Toten 
some new information. He was mistaken and 
ate his bread in silence. 

Monte-Leone ate the black bread and 
drank the wine allowed by the prison in 
silence. He foresaw some contest, and was 
unwilling to succumb. 

A second time he took the lamp and read 


ee eer ee 


er. 

His thoughts then took another direction. 
They beyond the walls of his prison, 
and bore him into a beautiful garden strown 
with flowers, and perfumed by the jessamine 
and orange. 

There, under a dense foliage, he saw a 
young and charming girl, with dark and mild 

e8, & and elegant form, arms of al- 
stashee: and hair of chong He saw her 
seated. looking moody and pensive toward 
the d, like a lily not yet revived by the 
evening dews oe) “ heat of — pone. 

is the poetry is heart, 
the idena of hie life, which she had renewed, 
of the heart which she had changed, ‘purified, 
and sanctified by her love, was the beautiful 
Aminta Rovero, the sister of Taddeo, “the 
white rose of Sorrento,” as the inhabitants of 
that pleasant village called her. 

Ah! often since the day when for the first 
time Monte-Leone saw her, he re; } the 
stormy life he led. He would ly have 
consecrated his life, which had so full 
of ion and trouble to him, and which 


been deprived of enjoyment by the cause 
to which he had devoted himeel?” His con- 
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victioas, however, soon resumed their ascend- 
— and the soul of carbonarism was re- 
vi ° 


A thick dampness penetrated and seemed 
to weigh down the here. The Couns 
felt a sensation of di ort seize him. His 
limbs were frozen. 

He placed his hand on the of the wall 


she | the jailor had touched, and withdrew it not 


asylum of the gentlest 

ered to 

him as to a victim of the vengeance of an 

unjust king, the noble-minded mother was far 

from fancying that she concealed a conspira- 
tor, the accomplice of whom her son was. 

The proscribed man received the tenderest 

caresses. As Taddeo loved him, his mother 


also did. 
h she did justice to the bril- 
onte-Leone, when she saw 


could not explain. There are in some rare 
minds secret antipathies and aversions, which 
the future proves always to be well founded. 
Such an instinctive sentiment influenced 
Aminta. 

Monte-Leone observed this; but, overpow- 
ered by passion, and blinded by success with 
women, attributed to timidity and youth this 
emotion which he could not explain. 

Afraid of compromising the mother of her 
he adored, the Count had remained only a 
month in the house of Taddeo’s mother. 
This month had, however, enslaved him to 
the sister cf his friend. 

Aminta, therefore, in all the pride of her 


— which perhaps was enhanced by mel- 
oy: 


ancholy, was seen by the eyes of the heart of 
the prisoner of del Uovo. A waking dream 
had e him to her side from his cell. 

The hours of night rolled rapidly by for 
Monte-Leone. His ideas of love made him 
forget his present danger, and the terrible 
fate reserved for him by his judges. 

The Count was aroused Sens his medita- 
tions by the same sounds he had heard on the 
previous night. It began as it had before. 

At first it seemed remote and indistinct, 
but as it drew near became more violent and 
furious. One might have fancied that to 
break down the walls of the dungeon the 
were being beaten with something heavy an 
massive. 

In about an hour, as on the previous night, 
things reached their extremity of sound. 
D this hour of astonishment and an- 
guish to the Count, his mind was amazed in 
conjectures at the cause of the unknown 


ing analyzed, however, all the 
4 voice which spoke to him, 
he said, “It is the sea. Agitated by winds, 
during the stormy nights whi 
pe roy it is beating against my prison- 
wa Rad 


The same icy chill he had experienced on 
the previovs evening, he now felt again. His 
cold become every moment more intense. 

Ss. & T. M.—34 


ch precede the | d 





damp but dripping. 

HS a that a owe of wale Sfsated 
throug e wall, drop, an at it 
penetrated the siceet whey e stones were 
united by cement. 

The Count shuddered to think of the con 
stant efforts of the. sea to break down the 
wall, and that some day they would suqqeed 


and sweep him away. 

A new terror took possession of Monte 
Leone. The lamp dim, and the Couns 
observed, that either by design or from terror, 
Pietro had but partially filled it with oil; for 
the wick had not been fed and was nearly 
burned out. 

Darkness would then make all things more 
terrible : for in dangerous crises, light is in- 

nsable to a prisoner. 

onte-Leone glanced around the wall, and 
saw with terror that portions of the cement 
were becoming loosened, and falling every 
moment on the wall, and that several streams 
— hissed through the interstices thus 

e. 

“The Count hurried to the door, and knock~ 
ed to attract the attention of the sentinels om 
duty in the corridor. The thickness of the. 
door, however, made all efforts to communis. 
cate to them his situation useless. 

He sought to ery out, but his voice reached: 
no farther than his blows. 

Then he remembered the sinister threat of 
Pietro, “I felt great pity for you this morn- 
ing, but will not do so to-night; and shall 
not fear you to-morrow.” 

The villain knew what fate awaited his 
risoner. He had measured the danger. 
ad seen in the morning that the me all 80: 

shaken that it must give way. He already: 
anticipated a sure and terrible death. 

The czevice in the wall began to increase, 
and soon the thread of water became a. per 
fect sheet. 

Monte-Leone snatched his bed. from the 
bedstead, and placed the miserable mattress. 
against the current which every moment. 
grew larger, and sought thus to oppose some 
obstacle to its entrance. Just then the lamp. 
went out. 

The wretched man uttered omy Kamer § 
and despair. 

Darkness seemed a new enemy to. him, a 
terrible foe, which made all his efforts against 
the elements useless. 

The mattress received a violent blow, and 
the Count was precipitated on the floor of the 


un . 

One ot hed blocks of stone bad beer de- 

tac and the waters rushing in, overpow- 

ered their victim. “i 
Monte-Leone saw that all was lost. No 

human power would assist him, and God 
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seemed to desert, or rather take him to him- 


The gushed madly into the cell. 
The Count felt it rising round him and - 
in his face. iid vr 
names came to Monte-Leone’s lips— 

his father’s, Aminta’s and Taddeo's. 
Tears came to his eyes, not because he did 
not know how to die, but because those names 
‘were ot ws of three memories, three 

an 


espairs. 
e did not blaspheme, for he expected that 
his nee would welcome him in the other 
‘world. 


Usin 
through 
he 


the water 
himself 


ly. It was his last farewell. 

The water rose higher. It reached his 
neck. He 4 to the table, and 
— that by standing on it he would be 
able to postpone his death for a few moments 
longer. It was in vain, the table had been 
overturned. He himself also stumbled, and 
fell over the stool. 

He made one more effort, and stood on the 
tip of his toes to keep his mouth above the 
level of the water, which, however, was soon 
above his head. ? 

His sight then was utterly gone. He heard 
@ humming in his ears—the blood rushed to 
his lungs, and he could breathe only with the 
greatest difficulty. 

He thought over a brief prayer; felt his 
strength give way, and fell again beneath the 
water. He could not now rise again. 


V.—THE BARGAIN. 

At that moment the door of the cell was 
_ burst open. 

This door, or rather this revolving mass of 

-gtone, did not close hermetically, but left a 
narrow space between it and the door through 
which the water rushed into the corridor. 

The sentinels, though they did not guess 
the cause of immersion, discovered it at once, 

.and also how rapidly it flowed; they gave 
the alarm, and Pietro was forced to come to 
the rescue of his prisoner. When the door 
was opened the torrent knocked down both 
_jailor and soldiers. 

When they had recovered from their sur- 
prise, they found the Count almost: strangled 
on the pavement. With much care and skill 

; animation was restored. 

When the Count recovered consciousness, 
he was in a small room with a better bed, 
and a person sat beside him chafing his hand. 

“You.are in no.danger, Count,” said he, 
“at though you were rescued just in 
time. In but a few seconds more you would 
have ceased to exist.” 

« a it would have been better had I 
. died,” said Monte-Leone, in a feeble voice. 
“T am not sure if 1 have reason to thank 
those who preserved me.” 





“Tn relation to that I cannot answer,” said 
“I am the of the 
duty requires me to attend to 

here, not to discuss their fate. 

I trust, however, no similar accident will ever 

occur again. Your cell, quarried in the solid 

rock, beyond all doubt was a wine-cellar of 
the famous Lucullus, who formerly had his 
country house at this the name of 
which was a or . Perhaps it 
was occupied by Augustulus, the last Ro- 
man Emperor, who was confined here by 
Odoacer. By is Mu betond ioe as the 
antiquit e spot is i 3 
na elgg arta cat 

geon, the Count had again fallen asleep, a 

natural consequence of what he had under- 


e. 
eThe S reir g few Sameek come 
irituous — and retired silently. The 
t opened his eyes, saw the door close, 

and heard the bolt turned on the Doctor. 

Monte-Leone had changed his cell for one 
cleaner, on gh and healthier. The white- 
washed gave it a gayer look, far differ- 
ent from that of the first. The blessed light 
of day shed a portion of its rays through a 
narrow window a few feet from the door. 

A ray of sunlight, fine as a thread of gold, 
fell on the bed of the Count, who threw him- 
self on it with an expression evincing a de- 
sire to grasp it. 

The soul of Monte-Leone resumed its calm- 
ness, the trouble of his mind became dissi- 
pated, memory returned, bringing with it 
the sad sentiment of his trouble and danger. 
It however brought with it hope, that blessing 
of God, that elixir of all in anguish, that con- 
soler of the suffering and unfortunate. 

‘“ My father,” said he, “ you were unwilling 
to permit me to die; you assisted me in dan- 
ger, and did not do so that I might die after- 
ward. I shall live and be free, for I confide 


in al 

e secret plan he had conceived a few 
hours before returned to his mind. He 
looked ~~ 3 around the room for the 
apparel he had worn in the cell, and in 
which’ he had concealed the scroll which 
made the jailor his slave. 

Still dripping with water they lay on the 
table hos, “ty He however could not find 
the scroll. Pietro had beyond doubt taken 
possession of, and had destroyed the precious 


r. 
wel am now disarmed,” said he, sadly, 
“and this plan which was so skillfully con- 
ceived, and the success of which was certain, 
must be renounced forever.” : 

He just then heard footsteps, and Pietro 
appeared. The villain did not seem at all 
mae | or troubled. Was it because he 
thought the prisoner had not guessed his 
crime, or that he had obtained security else- 
neo ol That will soon be apparent to the 


A strange thing indeed it must have 2 
peared to fers Bor that the jailor, the 


the stranger. 
prison, and 
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of whom must yet have borne the im- 
is fingers, and who had reason to 
ce for the aapenets peat 


ng | far 


= as he had been = oe (ae 
itting opposite to the Count he said, in a 
Pte on_ Ie and timid voice— 

“ Let us talk together.” 

For a moment the Count was terrified by 
hig cold-bloodedness. When the monster 
was he had been calm. His impu- 
dence terrified him. 


“ About what can I talk with a bandit like | pip’ 


yourself, who, when you placed me in that 
cell on the day before yesterday, knew it was 
a tomb, and that the water would subject me 
to a terrible death !” 

“True,” said the jailer, “ by whose fault 
was it? Your Excellency wished to hang 
me. I tried to drown your Excellency. 
That was right.” 

“Your vengeance was odious, horrible, and 
cowardly. Besides I gave you your choice of 
safety or ruin; you allowed me none.” 

“ Every one acts’ for himself, or at least 
does the best he can. Yesterday I was 
surrounded by spies, and just behind your 
door were two spies on the alert. What you 
said was near ruining me. To-day things 
are otherwise. Iam ruined. The Governor 
is — furious at what he calls my negli- 
gence, and has made a report to the minister 
of justice. In three days I will probably be 

from the castle, and as jailors are 
not favorites with the people of Naples, I will 
die of hunger at the door of some church. 
You offered me money to save you. Speak 
out, for I am prepared.” 

All the blood of Monte-Leone rushed to his 
heart—a secret joy took possession of him. 
His plan might yet be accomplished. Chance 
had opened to fim a means of success he had 
not anticipated. 

He was about to regain not only his liber- 
KE of which he might again be deprived, but 

e right to appear again in the world openly 
and without danger. 

He was about.to force his adversaries to 
confess themselves conquered. He was about 
to array himself in false innocence, which, 
however, would be so proved, so public, that 
it would be an insurmountable barrier be- 
hind which he would be able to carry on his 
projects without difficulty, and for a long 
— without arousing the suspicion of his 


He would then see Aminta—Aminta, when 
he ceased to be fugitive and proscribed, might 
belong to him, + Monte-Leone, happy 
and free. 

“You think, perhaps,” said he to Pietro, 
who anxiously attempted to read the expres- 
sion of his eyes, “that I am about to ask you 
a eee eae ew 
handfuls of gold, the gates of my prison, to 





return to ts pats Tet eg offer = 
prisoners w . You convic 
of having aided me, would also make your 
escape, and if not arrested and hung, in some 
istant land would subsist on the pro- 
ceeds of your treachery. Have you forgot- 
ten what | said yesterday: ‘If you enable me 
to escape I will make you richer than the 
Governor del Uovo, and you need not remain 
any longer the incorruptible jailer of this 
castle: unless you insist on it.” 


said Pietro, stupefied. 
“Well,” said the Count, “I am ready to 
ow promise [ made yesterday.” 
it; 


e eyes of the jailer gleamed with cu- 


“ Where is the gold 
be At the house of my banker, Antonio Lam- 
rti.” 

“ He is the richest in Naples.” 

“ Do you think the house safe ?” said Monte- 
Leone. 

aa was about to reply when a voice 
sald— 

“Open the door for the Governor.” 

Pietro became pos, and Monte-Leone fell 
back amazed. e murmured, “if we are 
overheard, all is lost.” 

Pietro timidly opened the door. The Gov- 
ernor entered. 

“ Count,” said he, “my orders in relation 
to you were uni ly severe. I was com- 
manded to place you in solitary confinement. 
The Governor of a political prison is not how- 
ever an assassin, and I come to excuse my- 
self for the dangers you incurred last night, 
and beg you to believe. I never would have 
—— my involuntary participation in your 

ea! ” 

“T believe you, sir, but thank God the dan- 
ger is past, and I will not probably be sub- 
Jected again to so severe a test. If King Fer- 
nendo does bury his subjects alive, he will 
certainly give orders to separate the horrors 
of a living sepulchre, from drowning.” 

“ The only person guilty, Coynt, is this man,” 
(he poi to Pietro.) (“Jt ;was.his. duty 
to inform me how near the dungeon was be- 
ing broken in upon by the sea, He should 
have examined it carefully before you were 
placed init. I have,requested the minister 
to remove him, but todo you a personal fa- 
vor I will dismiss him myeelf, and in an 
hour will put him outside the gate.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen on the Count he 
could not have been more completely crushed. 
All his plans were overturned, and all his 
hopes dissipated. He muttered an excuse 
for Pietro; the Governor was inflexible, and 
went out with the jailer. 

The unfortunate Monte-Leone saw his edi- 
fice of hopes crushed. His anticipations were 
all vain. With Pietro disa all the 
fortuitous combinations which might have 
ministered to his safety. 

It was not easy to t a jailer. This 
he had tested, and the one he had succeeded 
with was about to leave. The new official 
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would probably be sterner, more sa and; “At all events, the stakes are not equal, for 
the gibsinae eoubd no: no jailer’s neck was ever worth fifteen thou- 


rude. Yet unassisted, the 
n 


e Count examined his new room as mi- 
nutely as he had the first. Lifting himself up 
by placing a chair on a table, until he was 
nearly on a level with the window, he dis- 
covered that it commanded a view of a spa- 
cious platform filled with flowers, and which 
was probably the court-yard of the castle. 

Two men appeared on the ‘orm, and 
stooping so as not to be seen yet to be able to 
see them, Monte-Leone listened to their con- 
versation. It had doubtless continued for a 
long time, for Monte-Leone heard only a few 
unconnected fragments as they passed be- 
‘neath his window. 

“a a few days,” said one, “he will be 

; ” 


« There will then be besogne* for you.” 
“What besogne ?” Mente Leaus of 
himself. 


When they repassed he heard one say— 

“The wide saw him, and if they Seed 
to it, all is over with Count Monte-Leone.” 

They then of him. The word be- 
sogne perplexed him, but another phrase 
chilled his heart when it revealed the pro- 
fession of one of the speakers. 

“T had rather they shot him. My hand 
is not sure enough to behead a nobleman.” 

The Count had overheard the conversa- 
tion of the executioner and one of his aids. 

As Pietro said, the people of Naples did not 


like jailers. They however liked the heads-| fear 


man less, and to him from public in- 
sult, he had a home in the castle. The plat- 
form was the yard of his house. The heads- 
man of Naples cultivated flowers. 

“In a few days,” said the Count, “they 
will try me. Two days would suffice for.my 
plans. I cannot accomplish anything with- 
out Pietro, who is gone.” 

A sudden burst of laughter made the 
Count turn round, and he saw Pietro, who 
had entered without noise, near him. 

* You here! I thought you dismissed.” 

In his joy he came near clasping the vil- 


lain’s hand. 

The Governor is, though. He 
received his dismissal as Governor of del 
Uovo just after he left you. It is said a 
secret report of what had taken place last 
night led his own. He has lost his 
place and I have kept mine. All, you see, is 
over between us, and I am come like an honest 
man to tell you so.” 

The jailer went to the door. The Count 
called him back. He was not uneasy at what 
Pietro said. He knew he was avaricious and 
had confidence in money. He was right. 

“T offered you,” said he, “ten thousand 
piasters, because in the morning you had 
nothing to. lose. Now that luck is with you, 
I will give you fifteen.” 

“But I risk my neck,” said Pietro, who 
seemed afraid of strangulation. 


* Besogne. Itarice. Duty of the Headsman. 





sand pi . Do not be uneasy though, for 
will keep both your place and your neck, 
tnd be rch eg a fi 
“ That is all v pls pays , for I 
ang make my pe eg : have no a to 
ose.” 


The Count sat down before Pietro. 

“T am about,” said he, “to write two 
checks for seven thousand five hundred pias- 
ters each, on Antonio Lamberti, my er: 
they will be payable to the bearer, yourself. 
The first of these checks will be mature at 
midnight, but a quarter before that hour you 
must release me this prison.” 

“Devil!” said Pietro. 

“Wait,” said Monte-Ieone, “I promise 
you ag a gentleman to return early to-morrow 
night, and then you shall receive the other 
check.” 

“ But if you do not return ?” 

Monte-Leone became flushed with indig- 
nation. 

“Tt will be because I shall have been killed. 
Even then you will have the amount of the 
other check. If you yet doubt, go to Lam- 
berti and ask if my check is good.” 

“T will,” said Pietro. 

He left without speaking a word. 

This sudden departure made the Count 
uneasy. Would Pietro betray him? The 
strange offer seemed to make him uneasy, 
and his cupidity might not triumph over his 


For several hours hope and fear alternated 
in Monte-Leone’s mind. The day declined, 
and the prison became dark. His uneasiness 
increased. 

“ What I meditate is so guilty in the face 
of heaven and earth, that God perhaps will 
refuse me his aid.” 

The evening was far advanced when his 
door was again opened. Pietro did not come, 
but another jailer. The Count trembled. 

oa jailer placed the basket silently on the 
table. 

“Where is Pietro?” muttered Monte- 

e. 

“Pietro may be dead to-morrow.” 

“ Will they kill him ?” 

“Perhaps so,” said the jailer. 
make such mistakes.” 

The jailer left. 


“ Doctors 


VI.—THE EMERALD. 

The castle clock struck eleven, when the 
Count was aroused from a painful moral stu- 
lees which he had been plunged by the 

words of his new jailer, by a sudden 
light which flashed through the cracks of his 
worm-eaten door. 

The door was opened. A man came rapid- 
ly to the side of the Count, and a blind lan- 
tern, borne by his visitor, which was turned 
full in his face, almost blinded him. 

“ What do you want?” said Monte-Leone, 
springing from the bed in which he lay. 
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“Speak low,” said Pietro; “all are not 
ae in the castle yet. Ang vain however 
low it might be, would attract atten- 
tion from some watchful ear. Besides,” said 


he, “I have a certain friend there, whom it 
will not be well to take into confidence.” 

He pointed to the window through which 
the Count had heard of the besogne that 
morning. He shuddered, and was so much 
amazed at the appearance of the jailer that 
he told him, 

“TI am afraid you put your life in dan- 

” 


“Of course I do, for if the service I do you 
be discovered, I must have a conversation 
with the friend of whom I spoke just now. 
The job then would not be so good a one for 
him and infinitely worse for me. I pretended 
to be sick, because invalids need physicians, 
and I intend to send you, my aid, for him 
during the night.” 

Monte-Leone understood the plan. The 
latter silently took off a kind of cape he wore, 
and then an extra vest and pair of panta- 
loons, and told Monte-Leone to put them on. 

The Count obeyed. 

Pietro took an inkstand, pens and paper 
from his 

“The banker will pay your checks,” said 
he: “ write.” 

Monte-Leone wrote the checks. As he 
wrote he thought of a grave difficulty which 
just then occurred to him. The documents 
were not to be given to Pietro until Monte- 
Leone should have the gate. As Pie- 
tro was thought sick he could not accompany 
a to the prison gate. He had then to trust 

etro. 

When he had finished, the jailer gave the 
Count his keys and lantern, and placing hi 
mouth close to the prisoner's ear, said : 

“Go straight forward. At the end of the 
passage you will come to a stone stairway. 
At the two hundred and sixtieth you will 
turn to the left. Go no farther, for a hun- 
dred steps lower down you would reach the 
place of execution. Turn first to the left, 
then to. the right. You will be at a pe. 
Tell the porter that you are Crespo, the as- 
sistant turnkey, that Pietro is dying, and the 
grating will be opened. 

“You will then come to the main gate, more 
rarely opened to let any one out than in. 
The keeper hardly knows Crespo, who lives 
like a mole always underground in his cells. 
The keeper is a prudent man, and will look 
carefully at you. Whimper a little and la- 
ment my fate. Tell him you are going to 
find a priest to confess and a doctor to cure 
ren is keeper a oe of six brother- 

oods, of black, blue, yellow, m, , 
and white penitents, ant will Eg to = 
the bolts, lest any devils’-souls go, on his ac- 
count, to the lower regions, to keep company 
with others like them. You will then be be- 
yond the gate. Go quickly, but be sure to 
come back.” 

He extended his hand to receive the paper. 





Pa a song 
“ well,” ; etro, con! + i 
Siideons ou are afraid to trust me. You 
are id because I do not with you. 
That is the game your Excellency would 
Air for gold. I however trust you,” 
insolently, and looking at the 
“T am willing to think you will come 
back, though appearances might make me 
conclude otherwise. Say what you choose, 
——- is heavier than yours.” 
man was right. 

The Count saw this was the case, and gave 
up the checks. 

“ No, no,” said Pietro, who perhaps was not 
sorry to attribute to wounded pride the ter- 
ror of the rope which was ever before him. 
“Keep the papers,—I will keep the keys, and 
say no more about it. The unly trouble to 
you is putting on your present disguise. It 
1s however as good as that of Pulcinelli.” 

Monte-Leone did not wish to sue to such a 
villain, and as time was precious, took a pen 
and wrote, reading as he did so, above each 
of the checks, Good for ten thousand piasters. 

The Count’s hesitation had cost him ten 
thousand piasters. 

“ Corpo di Bacco,” said the jailer, on this 
occasion taking the checks eagerly. “‘ That 
is acting like a nobleman.” ‘ 

It struck twelve. 

“ Go,” said the jailer, with a smile, “Z am 
waiting anxiously for the doctor. See whether 
I have confidence in you or not. I will not 
go for the money until to-morrow. True,” 
— he to himself, “ cone told me he 

e no ents at night.” 

The Count left. 7 

All as Pietro had said, except that 
at the outer gate the pious keeper made a 
complete sermon to the fugitive, on the ad- 
vantage there would be in selecting as Pie- 
tro’s assistant the chaplain of one of his 
brotherhoods. The holy man would listen to 
him better than any one else would, having 
more unction, and the old jailer’s confession 
must ask a great deal. 

Besides, the brotherhood would sunenene 
the body to the Campo-Santo, an excellent 
example for the prison, and telling well in 
the city. A little beatification might even be 

tten up for Pietro on the occasion of his ed- 
fring death. Now, a jailer turned quasi- 
saint, would be a godsend to the calendar. 

During this homily the Count suffered the 
torments of the damned. Any delay, any 
unforeseen accident, might ruin him, when 
nothing but a single grating intervened be- 
tween himself and success. 

At last the gate opened. 

Monte-Leone had to restrain his 
anxiety, and to walk slowly away when he 
would rather have used the wings of the 


swiftest bird ing from a " 

One hour after bis ight Som ad Uovo, the 
following scene took at the Etruscan 
villa already described in the early part of 
this book : 
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An old man knelt at the feet of a young 
one, moistening them with tears, and kissi 


ruined me, when it is in m power to res- 
cue aaa tae them, Sy quulention their chief 


kissin; 
them with an expression of fondness. His and defender 


words were interrupted with sobs. 

“At last you are here. Is it yourself? 
What a dress, too! A Monte-Leone like a 
beggar at the door of the church of St. Lu- 
cia! You live, though: they did not kill 

ou! T hope that now we will be able to fl 

m this accursed country, stained wi 
your father’s blood. More plots! ah, they 
cost too much! Thank Heaven, we have 
money enough. Antonio Lamberti has a mil- 
lion belonging to us of the of our 
property. Let us take it, my lord, and fly!” 

“Some clothes! a cloak, Giacomo,” said 
the Count, in a feverish voice, in reply to the 
devotion of his old servant. 

“ Something simple and dark, so as not to 
attract the attention of your enemies, so that 
we may unobserved embark for France or 
Greece 


“ Not so: the richest. I have—those I wore 
in Chaia: the very richest !” 

“Holy Virgin! my lord, have you lost 
your senses, to thus advertise lf? A 
refugee attracting attention to himself! 
Have you any new lové scrape? any conquest 
on hand? A pretty time, surely !” 

“Gjacomo,” said the Count, sharply, “do 
what I order: minutes now are worth hours. 
If you wish to see me live, to see me free, 
and the er of the family regained,—if 

ou Ww see the last of the line rescued 
death, obey me instantly.” 

“T am silent, your Excellency,” said the old 
servant, submissively. ‘“ May all your wishes 
be realized.” 

The Count dressed himself richly, and put 
on a traveling cloak. 

* Now saddle Vesuvius, the best horse in 
the stable. His blood is pure English. No- 
thing has ever kept up with him.” 

Giacomo went out. 

“So far,” said the Count, “all has suc- 
ceeded. But much more is to be done, to 
which the past is as nothing.” . 

What remained for Monte-Leone was in- 
pera? and terrible, for his brow became 

inkled and his face pale when he thought 
of what was to be done in an hour. 

‘“ If I was mistaken,” said he, “ and relied 
too fully on my coolness and old skill. I have 
not practiced for a long time, and have for- 
gotten those Neapolitan tricks in which I 
never failed. If |-———" 

The words died away on his lips and he 
sat down, overcome with hesitation and terror. 

A distant clock struck three. 

“ Three!” said the Count. ‘Three hours 
already gone, and I need four to accomplish 
my F enya Day comes 80 soon in this country. 
If the opportunity is lost I shall never have 
another, and all my hopes will have been 
vain.” 

Such combinations made valueless, a plan 
so carefully arranged, so boldly devised, ruin- 


ed,—all those men, too, sacrificed, betrayed, | 





“No dungeon, no prison,—liberty for my 


country and myself. 

Springing up, he looked around the wall of 
the Etruscan room, opened the door to be 
satisfied no one watches and taking a candela- 
bra filled with lights, stopped before a rack of 
various arms which was at the extremity of 
the room. Selecting one of ten poignards he 
examined the blade curiously, and 
nie Rana ode ys hand. ow ap- 
proached a et of steel—opened a spring 
which closed up a recess known only to him- 
self and to Giacomo. 

In the recess was a drawer containing 
jewels, inherited from his father. 

Among them was a ring he often wore on 
the little finger of his left hand. 

This ring was of rare value, being one of 
the chef-d’ceuvres of Benvenuto-Cellini. It 
contained an emerald an inch long, and six 
lines broad, on which was engraven the coat- 
of-arms of the Monte-Leoni. 

It had been admired a century before the 
beginning of this history, when the family 
was in its greatest power. 

Monte-Leone placed the ring on the curv- 
ed back of the Greek bed, and lifting up his 
right arm, drove the dagger thrice deeply 
in the area surrounded by the contour of the 


ring. 

The Count placed the ring on his finger. 
He always wore it in dangerous conjunctures. 
It was a family superstition. 

Having satisfied himself that the point of 
the was we 8 he _ — & cer- 
tain mingling of satisfaction and pride— 

“Tam skilful as ever. I can Heike where 
T please.” 
rt ane sesinowetnat. ” 

magnificent e ing, and to sa. 
all in one word, ny ey uae had ond 
menced to strew its first light over the envi- 
rons of Naples. 

Every instant the va of the night be- 
came lighter and more diaphonous as the sun 
— ed the horizon. 

ot a cloud was on thatsky, well known to 
be the and most splendid in the world, 
—a dome built by God’s own hand, to cover 
an *Eden ! 

Nature, revived by the breezes of night, 
had gathered strength to resist the heat of 
day. The village bells were rung to call the 
peasants to their morning prayer ; at the first 
tinkling of the bell for the Angelus, the more 
— were already even on the way to the 

tar 


No a = in the fields. x 
t was a day of repose—a sabbath. Nea 
litan rex par on that day joins with > 
precepts of religion, in requiring the people 
to lay aside commerce ak talon. 

If the fields, however, are deserted, the 
churches on this day of rest are crowded. 
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The Neapolitans, in the highest degree de- 
‘tious, think can strive 


the 


lowly aa in the forest and moun- 
tains to the rich ¢ 


urches of the capital and 


Divine service being concluded, the devout 
Christian becomes an eager dancer; prayer 
ives place to the mad tarantella, and the 
Fevil soon regains all God had wrested from 
him. 
All the neighborhood of Naples prepared 
itself by anne for the daues ca this fine 
morning of Feb: , when the weather is 
not ea French June. Just then a horse 
covered with iration near an inn, 
remarkable for the masses va which have 
surrounded it since the irruption of 1794. 

This ee of all the 
travelers who visited T -Greco, a beauti- 
ful town, and the largest in the vicinity of the 
city of Naples. ; 

en the who rode the horse dis- 
mounted, his heart beat violently, less from 
the speed at which he had come, than from 
some + emotion. 

Having allowed his horse a few moments 
repose, person sprang lightly into the sad- 
cle, and the generous courser bore him rapid- 
ly to the principal square of the town. 

It was deserted ! 

The whole population of the place was col- 

lected at the church—an old monument—the 
square bell-tower of which had been thrown 
down at the eruption, and now formed an im- 
pregnable balustrade around him. 
The charch door was open, and the curious 
observer might have seen some rare paintings 
of Giordano; chefs’-d’ceuvres, like those of 
most Italian churches of genius and faith. 


Good church pictures are now rare. Paint- | y 


ers draw angels like mortals, and virgins who 
are merely young girls. = 

Raphael, Carraccio, Dominicano Giordano, 
the veo oe ecstatic me saw > —— a 
beings they re u on earth. 

Sy tlt weciagrboltons annte 0 seel aove tion. 

One single person at Torre-del-Greco was 
not at church. 

He stood at the door of his house on the 
square. 

His name was Stenio Salvatori. 

He was the eldest of three brothers, the 
richest cultivators of the Torre-del-Greco. 

These men had all the same fate. Forced 
into service under Murat, they had left home 
to be soldiers. 

The Monte-Leoni had estates at Torre- 
del-Greco, which, on the old Count’s eondemn- 
ation, were divided among the people of the 
town 


The Salvatori received a large portion of 


em. 
Murat forced them to restore it to the 
young Count. 


three, 
per | Pizzo, of Murat. 





They therefore hated the young Count as 
much as they did. the fallen monarch. All 
‘ore, informed of the landing at 


All three, therefore, informed the 
ernment that Monte-Leone had presi 
the secret venta of Pompeii. 

Stenio Salvatori was not religious, and 
consequently never went tochurch. This his 
brothers often reproached him with, and on 
that very day when they went to mass, 
hae. rw the youngest, said to his elder 

er: 


“You never pray to.God, brother ; we have 
much to ask his pardon for, and he only 
watches over those who love him.” 

“I do not love him, because he has never 
done anything but evil for me.” 

He stoically folded his arms on the thresh- 
old of his door, looking at the blue sky and 
basking in the sunshine. 

The mass was then being said at Torre-del- 
Greco, when the horse we heard galloping to- 
ward the town ap in the square; a 
slight motion of his hand arrested the horse, 
which was covered from foam. 


at 


He to the ground, and passing his 
arm through the bridle, made a few steps to- 
ward the church, when he saw Stenio 


va- 
tori. He uttered a cry, and throwing the 
oo on his docile charger’s neck, turned to 

“Count Monte-Leone !” said Salvatori. 
amazed. 

“ Himself, come to have a reckoning with 
your brothers and yourself.” 

ty are mong pee a Farge: | with 
you, the possessor of all our er’s ° 
which we made fruitful for pom ig eed at 
for you,” said Stenio Salvatori brutally. 

“That property bel to my family, 
and you and yours were enough to ac- 
cept and enjoy it unscrupulously for ten 

ears. 


“The king, the true king of Naples gave 
them to us,” said Salvatori. “We received 
and kept them because they were better in 
the hands of faithful subjects than of traitors 
and conspirators.” 

Monte-Leone made a threatening gesture, 
and Stenio suddenly attempted to return to 
the house. The Count had, however, antici- 
pated his intention, and rushin on Stenio, 
crossed the door-sill just as he did. 

“You prefer the shadow to the shade,” said 
Monte-Leone ; “so be it. We will be able 
to talk better here. When, however, I wish 
to see your features I will drag you into day- 
light.” 

“So be it,” said Stenio; “what do you 
want with it? What account do you ask 
here? Fernando IV. allowed you to keep 
the estates which Joachumo the usurper re- 
stored you. You are not the person robbed, 
but my brothers and myself. We are then 
more than quits, and you have nothing to ask 
of me.” 

“You are wrong, Signore,” said Monte- 
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Leone, casting a look on Stenio which made 
the latter tremble. “I am come to ask 

for ing more valuable than gold, more 
valuable than all my property. I am come 
to ask you why you attempt my life 
by surrendering me to the vengeance of Fer- 
nando IV. ?” 

Stenio fancied that his cowardly report 
was unknown to the Count. He was amazed 
when he felt himself discovered. 

The fact was, that in Naples the authors 
of similar revelations are never known to 
their victims, and therefore the friend of the’ 
Count who had sent him the note in a loaf 
while he was a prisoner, had attempted to 
serve him in a strange manner. 

“ Listen to me,” said the Count ; “you and 
your brothers surrendered Murat to the balls 
df the soldiers of Fernando II. : you and your 
brothers attempted to surrender me to the 
executioner of Naples. 

“ T, however, wish to save my head, and to 
do so, I must kill you. It matters not where 


live; for by Christ's blood [ swear that my 
miard shall not go an inch beyond the 
place you shall point out.” 
Stenio for a few minutes stood almost over- 
a as he heard those strange and terrible 


“ Are you then, Count, the public execu- 
tioner ?” said he; “am I sentenced to die by 

hand” 

“T am the executioner of my own sen- 
tence,” said Monte-Leone. “Nothing can 
save you.” 

. “ Nothing, perhaps, but this,” said Stenio ; 
and he drew a stiletto he had concealed, from 
his bosom, and made a violent lunge against 
the Count. 

The Count wore a coat of fine mail, which 
would have defied even a Hulan’s lance. 

“ Now,” said the Count, “ it is my turn.” 
He seized the disarmed hand of Stenio, and 
said, “ blow for blow is justice. Mine will 
however be surer than yours. I told you I 
would not strike your heart.” 

Stenio fell on his knees. 

d The Count, with his powerful hand, pulled 


him = 

“ Now,” said he, “Took on the light just 
now you sought to avoid. Darkness is no fit 
place for conversation. Deeds must have air 
and light. Since you will not tell me where 
to strike, I will myself select the place.” 

Stenio sank at the feet of cia Zaine, 
and his cries filled the whole square. 

Just then an immense crowd rushed from 
the rma and the people of Torre-del-Greco 
saw Monte-Leone dragging the informer to 
the door-sill. 

The cries of Stenio increased, and the 
Count thrust his dagger up to the very guard 
in his arm. 





Sraeeatig any eager ne. FF. 
His brothers rushed to him. 

“The Count Monte-Leone has murdered 
gg} oer! oem to the Count. 
“ It is Count Monte-Leone,” echoed the two 


“It is the Count Monte-Leone,” repeated 
all the le of the town. 
The t, who was already on horseback, 


threw — cloak, that none might fail to 


He struck the spurs into the horse’s flanks 
—rode over all who stood in his way, and 
left like an arrow amid the shouts of his ad- 
versaries, which yet more excited the speed of 
his horse. . . . 


On the evening of that day, Pietro, who 
seemed to have been almost miraculously 
cured, returned to the castle del Uovo, from 
which he had been absent for a few hours. 

His heavy step might have been attributed 
to his recent sickness; it hov-ever, to 
hide the weight of an enormous burden of 
gold he bore beneath his vest. 

“ See wd bo seg arse _ is,” said nas 

ious gate- r, as he shut the gate on the 
jailer. ” Just Coonan thescamp last night did 
not come back with the chaplain, Pietro was 
allowed time to repent.” 
END OF BOOK FIRST. 





[From Fraser’s Magazine.] 
CATCHING A LION. 
BY A NEW YOREER. 

HEN Henry Benson had been married 
about four years, the Honorable Ed- 

ward Ashburner came to see him. They had 
known each other at Heidelberg, where Ben- 
son once spent six months,—long enough to 

t some kind of a de and pick upa 

eal of German, whether he learned any Lat- 
in and Greek or not. Ashburner had just 
taken a first-class at Cambridge, and was 
touring with an older Cantab who knew Carl 
Benson ; hence the acquaintance. It was not 
a very long one : the young men were togeth- 
er for part of two days ; but in that time they 
Me | jolly and comfortable over sundry 
es of Assmanshausen, and Marry gave 
the Englishman an unlimited and sone. | 
invitation to with him if he ever* 
the Atlantic. en they went their respect- 
ive ways, and at this time Benson had a very 
dim recollection of who Ashburner was. 

The first intimation he had of his arrival was 
in this wise. After passing nearly the whole 
day on Long Island to eat terrapin soup and 
spring chickens at Snedekor's, Harry, as he 
returned via the city to his place in West- 
chester, on a fine June evening, stopped at 
his town-house in Twenty-eighth street. 
There, among a little heap of notes, and cir- 
culars, and business communications,—“ Sir, 
Your note for $2500 at the National Bank 
will become due on the 10th inst. ;” and 
“ Dear sir, Your interest will be ready on the 
8th, if you will call for it at my counting- 
room” (“Confound the fellow,” muttered 
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Benson, “ why can’t he fix a time and call 
here, instead of making me tramp down into 
the Swamp among his skins *”*) ; and “ Sir, 
You are req to attend a meeting of the 
- Central Conservative Whig Young Men’s As- 
sociation next Monday ;” and so forth—he 
found a small card with “Mr. Ashburner” 
inscribed thereon. He showed it to Mrs. B. 
that evening. 

m ish *” asked Clara, looking not over- 
satisfied. 


“ Rather,” said Harry, betraying no par- 
ticular emotion either way. 

“ Well, I'm sure I don’t want to see any 
more Englishmen this way for a long while. 
There was the scientific gentleman on his 
travels, who used to come to dinner in a flan- 
nel shirt and use our house as if it was an 
inn. And there was that precious | en- 
sign on a furlough from Canada, who did you 
out of a thousand dollars, and his father 
wouldn’t pey a cent of it. And there was—” 

“But this is a fellow,” said Harry, 
cutting short the list of disreputable guests. 
Let me see; which of the Ashburners can it 
be? I knew three or four of them. There 
was we Ashburner at Oldport, summer 
before you remember ; and his brother 
the Oxford man; and Lord Ashburner’s son 
I knew at Heidelberg. I shouldn't wonder if 
this was Lord Ash 


er’s son. But they 
are all very fair men.” 

Whatever doubts Benson may have had 
on the matter were dissipated next mornin 
by the appearance of Ashburner himself. 
Our young tourist, having collected his let- 
ters of introduction, and spent my J a day 
in wenare through the “above Bleecker” 
part of t o aity, uae nite’ hy Spding Sat 
everybody was out of town (except one old 
gen man who had died recently 2, and 
earning that Benson, whose place fronted 
the thirteenth milestone from City Hall, was 
the most comeatable of his acquaintances in 

resolved to hunt him up the next 
day. Eleven miles of the expedition he per- 
formed without difficulty on a tolerably well- 
inted, but not particularly fast railroad. 
or the remaining two he was obliged to foot 
it, fortunately in the morning of a not too 
warm day. The heats of May in this part of 
ee _ usually ~~ ne by - wath fe 
fortnight of comparatively cool weather in the 
beginning of June, before the sultry summer 
a in. So the guest reached his host’s 
abode rather dusty, bat otherwise in good 
trim. 
As Edward Ashburner will figure consider- 
ably in some of our sketches, it may not be 
amiss — to say a few words oo He 
was nearly three years younger Harry 
Benson, m4 yen find of classics, poli- 
ties, and traveling, and had attained to that 
complete state of bodily and mental training 
combined which most young Englishmen, 
who make a proper use of the advantages af- 


* The Swamp is a of the city princi inhabited 
by curriers oan wh 7 pally 





forded them by their universities, are sure to 
arrive at. He stood nearly six feet in his 
i could read twelve hours or walk 
twelve hours out of the twenty-four, accord- 
ing as he was called on to do either, eat 
anything, drink any amount, sleep anywhere. 
That pal polcssing gre fo. semag be 7 
ciety, and especi in ladies’ society ; 
he bed a ‘dane way of doing civil things 
that he y, danced badly, an 
welbair gous boy Xs gy fluently : all this 
course from ing a yo - 
lishman. a isa 

Benson’s house at Devilshoof (which unro- 
mantic name the Benson place had inherited 
from old Dutch times) was a wide, dee 
wooden, two story dwelling, of a sunshiny yel- 
low color, with a spacious piazza running all 
around it, and three rooms on a floor upon 
each side of a hall. Into this hall Ash- 
burner was admitted, and found Benson in 
fall enjoyment of the dolce far niente. With 
cigarette in mouth and one foot in the air, 
the master of the house reclined in a lumber- 
ing Chinese cane-chair, nearly as big as an 
omnibus. He wore a magnificent shawl-pat- 
tern dressing-gown, orange cashmere without 
and rose silk within, confined at the waist by 
a tasseled cord that looked like a very su 
rior style of bell-pull; very wide light blue 
trowsers, 7 of the same color embroi- 
dered in ‘i a blue and white silk cravat, 
and a smoking-cap, more for show than 
use, jauntily pitched on one side of his head. 
From his whole attire emanated a combined 
odor of French sachets, German cologne, and 
Turkish ewer Wigs Bere ae A was 
sporting around hi i hind 

e stupendous saci aan Wiles tat “ Bah, 

!” As the visitor entered he leaped u 
scattering the ashes and tobacco of his loosely 
rolled cigarette over himself, and Ashburner, 
and the matting of the hall floor. 

“How are you, old fellow? I’m so glad 
you've found your way here. Holla, baby! 
don’t run away!” and catching the hope of 
the Bensons by both shoulders in the act of 
toddling off, he swung up the astonished ur- 
chin close to the nose of the equally aston- 
ished Englishman. “Here's the first curiosi- 
ty of the place, my boy! He’s just three 
years old rising, can drive a horse on @ 
straight road, fears no manner of bug,* eats 
tae pay | he can get, and drinks eve 
liquid in the house except ink. Look at him! 
Isn’t he a beauty? Isn’t he a whole team 
aie horse — » rail biti 

urner young America, 

and at that He dl yp ed ap : in a 

dressing-gown also; but hers was a tricolor 

pattern, lined with blue silk. He thought he 

ad never seen a handsomer couple, nor one 

whose taste in dress was more gorgeous, not 
to say theatrical. 

Benson, with a rapid alternation of style 
and manner, and a vast elaboration of polite- 


* Bug is the popular American designation of all in- 
sects canopt butterflies, 
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pry ony daar d retail the old grievance 
of her husband’s plunder by Ensign Lawless, 


couldn’t precisely make out whether she was 
in jest or earnest, till came to the 


rescue. 

“ When did your arrive, Ashburner ?” 

“ Yesterday morning.” 

“ The first question an American generally 
asks an Englishman is, ‘How do you like our 
cou pax f ? and the second, ‘ What’ll you take 
to drink? [ won’t put the first to nee Be 
you have hardly been long enough here to 
answer it, but the second is always appropri- 
ate.” 

“T have heard a great deal about sherry- 
cobbler, but did not order one at the hotel for 
fear I might not obtain it there in perfec- 
tion.” 

“You won’t enjoy it anywhere in perfec- 
tion just now. To Be properly steuivocioaad it 
requires a hot day, of which we shall have 
some in a week or two. Will you put your- 
self into my hands, and let me recommend 
for this weather some plain sherry? There 
is some all ready in the refrigerator ; I will 
fetch it myself.” 

And straightway Benson bustled off to the 
pantry, and ly returned with a decan- 
ter of ve’ le wine and three glasses, which 
he placed on a diminutive stand. 

“This is Manzanilla, our favorite sherry,” 
and ~ ore out a bumper to Ashburner, 
who ea doubtful face on tasting it, for 
with the bitter flavor of Amontillado was 
combined in it a distinct taste of ether. 
“You don’t like it, I see. No one does at 
first. WhenI came back in °44 this wine 
was fa becoming fashionable. The first 
time I tasted it, it seemed like medicine ; the 
second, I thought the flavor peculiar, but not 
unpleasant; the third time I me eX- 
ceedingly fond of it. So it will be with you. 
And ag you will very often have Manzanilla 
put before you, I thought it well to initiate 
you into the mystery of it at once. I[t is not 
a strong wine—all the better for that here. 
Our dry climate does not allow the same fiery 
and heavy drinks as your moist one. You 
must give Sp your ale and port, and brandied 
sherries. @ very necessity of ‘liquoring’ 
so often in our warm weather obliges us to 
weaken our liquor. You can't ice this sherry 
too much. e dine at four or half past, and 





you see this has been in ice already. What 

time is it? Eleven. That reminds me. 

How long is your stay in America to be ?” 
“T do not intend to return till the end of 


the year, or perhaps till next spring.” 

“4 of feed yen will dot N ; and 
Canada, and the watering- is sum- 
mer, come back to New York for the season 
(our season begins in nese once) and go on 
to Washington in mid-winter. You bet- 


ter, then, put off all your lionization of the 
city (there is not a great deal of it to do) 
until you return. And now let me drive you 
down to your hotel; bring back your carpet- 
bag, and pass a few days with us till the 
warm weather sets in. en we can go to 
my brother’s place higher up the river, and 

that shape our plans at leisure. Ex- 
euse me for three minutes while I put on my 
boots.” 

Benson rushed to the back-door, shouted 
= awe parball orders ~ re one which, 

concea: trees, was 
within hailing Vdistnnee of the house, and 
then scampered up stairs, where his three 
minutes turned out to be twenty or twenty- 
five: during which time Mrs. Benson and 
her husband’s guest did not interchan 
much conversation, and Ashburner, in de- 
fault of other amusement, applied himself 
again to the Manzanilla, which he certain! 
found to improve on acquaintance ; so muc 
so, that, after finishing his first glass, he dis- 
patched a-second, and was dubitating on the 
hoy wd of a third when Benson reappeared. 

e exchanged his dressing-gown for 
dark brown cutaway, and his ai pers for 
prunella boots of feminine aspect, tipped with 
varnished leather at the toe. 

“Now, mon ami, I hear the wagon coming 
round ; come out on the stoop.” 

Ashburner remained stationary, not ex- 
actly wre tens Aa invitation. 

“Oh, you don’t know what stoop means. 
It is one of the Dutch words we Gothamites 
have retained. Well, then, come out on the 
front oat 

So they went out, and Ashburner saw be- 
fore the door two compact little dark brown 
horses, with white faces and white hind-feet. 
ooo had on the very lightest harness imag- 
inable—slender collars, cobweb-like traces 
and hi ar no winkers or check-reins ; 
and behind them was such a vehicle as he 
had never seen before, even in dreams. At 
first he could discern nothing but four tall 
slender wheels of a bright vermilion picked 
out in red, with a groom sitting among them ; 
but a closer inspection enabled him to per 
ceive a scanty seat for two persons, with no 
appreciable back. The box of the seat was 
varnished leather, except a dark green wood- 
en rim that rose about three inches from the 
gaily carpeted floor. : 

“'There’s my wagon,” said Benson; ‘it’s 
not a regular trotting wagon—weighs three 
hundred or more—but light enough for a 
team. Get in.” 
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“ But how do you get in ?” asked the other, 
looking dubiously at the mysterious car- 
riage, the front and hind wheels of which on 
the same side all but touched each other. 

t fry, who i meantime 

with a vi ong-na 

white beaver, and fitted on ie white dai ee 

gloves, “just this way !” 

hid sataaiiing bette, Sen in over the 

back, or where the back might have been, 

and took the white-webbed reins from the 

groom, who, on his part, tumbled out half 

over half between the wheels by an extraor- 
ys ty nee evolution. : 

“ Ah, that’s the = is it?” and Ashburner 
was preparing to suit. 

No, this is the way. Hold on.”* 

Benson hauled in his off-horse, slanting his 
front axle and locking his off ieoorthenl by 
which means he left on the nigh side a con- 
siderable space between the hind-wheel and 
the front, and Ashburner first became aware 
of the existence of a practicable iron step, by 
which he ascended without any great difii- 


culty. 

“Hiola fast, old fellow,” said Benson, and 
he drew up the reins which had been lying 
loose in his hand. 

Immediately the horses started off at a 
pace that nearly sent Ashburner backward 
out of the wagon. Out at the gate they 
flew, - the lane that led to the turnpike, 

another gate, and along the main 
road at their authenticated speed of three 


minutes and twenty seconds, Benson settling | pair 


himself further back in his seat and tighten- 
ing his pull, and the trotiers going faster as 
he pulled more. Ashburner could hear no- 
thing for the clattering of the pole-chains 
and the patter of those eight hoofs as they 
swept the ground in their tearing trot, nor 
see anything for the clouds of dirt and gravel 
which their fore-feet threw back over the 
low dashboard. He held on with both hands, 
and trusted to Providence. 

“Wo-o!” ejaculated Benson at last, after 
— for about two minutes at this 

eadlong rate ; and as he = he slackened 
his reins ually. The horses fell into a 
steady gait of about twelve miles an hour. 

“We must take them easy most of the 
way,” says Harry, “for the roads are owyen 

“ Do you call this going easy ?” replied hi 
friend, with a glance at the rapidly receding 
objects on each side the road. “We must be 
making sixteen miles an hour.” 

“Not thirteen. You always seem to be 
going faster with a team than you are, be- 
cause they make more noise.” 

“ Well, I don’t pretend to judge of _ 
now, for my eyes are full of gravel. hy 
don’t you build your dashboards higher ?” 

“ Because it is n to see the horses’ 
feet. Before a well-trained trotter breaks, he 
usually gives warning bya skiportwo. With 
a low dashboard you can note this instantly, 
and hold him up in time; otherwise your 

* Hold on is American for hold hard. 





horse might be carried off his feet before you 


knew it.” 

miles to Harlem idge, over which the team 
walked, not because were tired, but be- 
cause it was illegal to cross at a faster gait,— 
an ordinance rendered n by the frail 
structure of most American Sri ; and 
then as they th the of 
Harlem, where taverns stables, and fast 
trotters abound, Benson gave his horses ano- 
im. Wreck by way of astonishing the na- 

ves, 

“ He-e-eh!” shouted a blacksmith, i 
up from his work as the vermilion wh 
rattled by. 

The nigh horse made a skip, and his driver 
just caught him in time. 

“He-e-eh! G’lang!” shouted back Harry 
over his shoulder, in triumphant defiance, as 
much as to say, “You don’t break up my 
team so easy, my boy!” And then, growing 
excited by the he continued to scream 
at his horses and lift them, until he had suc- 
ceeded in aggravating the trotters to such an 
extent, that when he wanted to pull up at 
the next milestone they could not be re re 
stop, though it was on the ascent of a pretty 
steep hill, until he had thrown one leg over 
the lines, 

“Your animals are not easily tired,” his 
friend remarked, as, for the first time, they 

at an easy trot. “ Are these very 
ncy horses, or is it common to have such a 


“There are several teams on the island 
that can beat me five or ten seconds in the 
mile, but few so well matched in looks or 
driving oy sonicely. I have had them 
@ year, and they ga age well used to my 
hand,—and to my wife's, for that matter.” 

‘‘ And what does such a pair cost ?” 

“I got these a bargain for $800 from a 
friend, who was just married and going 
abroad. Probably, a jockey would have 
charged me four for them. That 

“go last month. I had twenty- 

en to spend in luxuries, and 

invested it in three nearly equal portions. It 

may amuse you to know how. ese horses I 

bought for myself, as I said, for $800 ; a grand 

Pleyel for Mrs. Benson for $900 ; and a man 
for himself for the same sum.” 

“ A man?” 

“Yes, a coachman. You look mystified. 
Come, now, candidly, is New York a slave 
state? Do you know, or what do you 
think ” 


“I had supposed it was not.” 

“You su right, and know more 
about it than all your countrymen take the 
trouble to know. XN evertheless, it is literally 
true that I bought this man for the other 
$900 ; and it happened in this wise. One fine 
morning there was a great hue and cry in 
Washington. Nearly a hundred slaves, of 
different ages, sexes, and colors, most of them 


*¢.¢. A thousand dollars or more. 
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him,—v and intelligent girls, 
said. The were wad tra psi. ca 
who kept them some time on speculation. The 
circumstance attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in New York; some of the papers were 
full of it. I saw the account one morning, 
and happening to have this $900 on hand, 
wrote ight off to one of our Abolition 
members at Washington (I never saw him in 
my life, but one doesn’t stand on ceremony in 
such matters, and the whole thing was done 
on the spur of the moment), saying that if 
either of the girls could be bought for that 
sum I would give it. The gentleman who 
had the honor of my correspondence put upon 
him wrote to another gentleman—standing 
counsel, I believe, for the Washington Aboli- 
tionists—and he wrote to the slave-trader, one 
Bruin (devilish good name, that, for his busi- 
ness!) who sent back a glorious answer, 
which I keep among my epistolary curiosities. 
‘ The girls are very fine ones,’ said this precious 
p eg ‘T have been offered $1000 for one of 
em by a Louisiana gentleman. They can- 
not be sold at a lower price than $1200 and 
$1300 respectively. If I could be sure that 
your friend’s motives were those of unmixed 
philanthropy, I would make a considerable 
reduction. The man, who is a very deserving 
rson, and whom I should be glad to see at 
iberty, can be had for $900; but 1 suppose 
ese correspondent takes less interest in 
im.’ The infernal scamp thought I wanted 
@ mistress, and his virtuous mind revolted at 
the thought of parting with one of the girls 
for such a purpose—except for an extra con- 
sideration.” * 

“Tt must have been a wet blanket upon 
your philanthropic intentions.” 

“Really I hardly knew whether to be most 
angry or amused at the turn things had 
taken. As to Clara, she ron ae it a glori- 
ous joke, and did nothing, for the next month 
but quiz me about the quadroon girls, and 
ask me when she might expect them. How- 
ever, 1 thought, with the Ethiopian in the 
ballad, that ‘it would never do to phe up 
ton that I should be very glad, indeed, to 
buy the man. Unfortunately, the man was 

-way to Mississippi by that time —— 

* All the above incidents are literally true, and the 

extracts from Bruin’s letter almost verbatim copies. 


80,’ and scouting wrote back to 





Now we are well up that hill, and can take 
a good brush down to the next. G’l-lang, 
ponies! He-eh! Wake up, Fire-fly!” 

“ And then ?” 


7 . 


man family,—at least, for all 1 know 


;| to the contrary, for I never heard any more 


about him since.” 

“ And what became of the girls ?” 

“There was a subscription raised for them 
here. My brother Carl gave something to- 
ward it,—not that he cared yer ppd for 
the young ladies, but because he had a strong 
desire to sell the gentleman from Louisiana. 
They were ransomed, and brought here, and 
put to school somewhere, and a vast fuss made 
about them,—quite enough to spoil them, I'm 
afraid. And so ends that story. What a joke 
to think of a man being worth just as much 
as a | pene piano, and a little more than a 
pair of ponies!” 

Ashburner thought that Benson treated the 
whole affair too much as a joke. 

“Tell me,” said he, “if these ow came to 
New-York, or you met them traveling, would 
you associate with them on familiar terms?” 

“Not with Mr. Bruin, certainly,” replied 
H “To give the devil his due, such a 
man is considered to follow an infamous voca- 
tion, even in his part of the country.” 

“But the Honorable Secretary and the 
other gentlemen, who sell their men to work 
on the cotton plantations, and their women 
for something worse ?” 

“Hem! ah! ‘Did you ever meet a Rus- 
sian ‘—in your own country, I mean.” 
“Yes, I met one at dinner once. 

pretend to pronounce his name.” 

“ Did you go out of the way to be uncivil to 
him because he owned serfs ?” 

“No, but I didn’t go out of my way to be 
particularly genial with him.” 

“ Exactly: the cases are precisely parallel. 
The Southerners are our Russians. They 
come up to the North to be civilized; they 
send their boys here to be educated; they 
spend @ pay deal of money here. We are 
civil to them, but not over genial,—some of 
us, at least, are not.” 

By this time the fast-stepping trotters had 
gh Yorkville, and reached the 
the city. As soon as their feet 

touched the pavement they fell into a walk. 

“ You see it is impossible to drive fast over 
these terrible stones in a light carriage, so 
we shall easy for this last mile to your 
hotel,” said Benson. ‘We can afford it, for 
there wasn’t much time lost on the road. 
See here (pulling out his watch), twelve 
miles in forty-nine minutes, including a stop- 
page for toll! I call that pretty good.” 


I won't 





i i, Be 
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er became sensible of a 


he began to feel “the 
altogether pleasant. 


“ Surely it is hot ap ye for a sherry | drop 
a 


cobbler,” he remarked, pause. 

“Hardly, to enjoy one in perfection, but it 
will do. en we get to your hotel I'll brew 
you a first-rate one.” And the horses bein 
stimulated to a gentle trot, ~~. soon arriv 
at Ashburuer’s temporary head-quarters, 
which were, fortunately, “ above Bleecker.” 

“Now pack your bag,” said Benson, “and 
the cobbler will be “3 by that time.” 

“But what do you do with your horses *” 
asked the other, who saw no groom or other 

to whom they might be intrusted. 

“Tie them, to be sure,” was the reply; 
and handing the lines to Ashburner, as f 
peo mtn ogy Benson leaped out, pulled a 
hitching-strap from under the seat, and fas- 
tened his off-horse very neatly to a lamp- 
= Then, after Ashburner had descended, 

e tied his white hand-pieces to an opening 
made for the purpose on one side of the dash- 
board, and finally diving under the seat once 
more he produced two sheets, with the names 
of his horses, Starlight and Firefly, showily 
worked thereon in red letters, and spread 
them carefully over his team. Then, taking 
his whip with him for fear of casual papel 
ators, he accompanied his frierd into the hotel. 

When Ashburner returned to his sitting- 
room, after arranging his bag, he found Ben- 
son in all his glory, surrounded by the sutori- 
al requisites. Four large tumblers, two wine- 

lasses, a couple of lemons, ditto of knives, a 
Contes of sherry (not Manzanilla, but dark 
in color and high in flavor), a saucer of pow- 
dered sugar, and another of finely-pounded 
ice, were ed on the table, and among 
them sat Benson, on the table also, examining 
& bundle of fresh straws. 

“ Now,” said he, “take a knife and a lem- 
on, and do as you see me do. Don’t mind 
soiling your fingers. First, you rub the lem- 
on with the back of the knife—that brings 
out the essential oil better; then you a off 
the rind very carefully, taking only the yel- 
low, and not cutting into the white at all. 
Very well. Imbed your lemon-peel in as 
much sugar as you would use if making a 
similarly-sized glass of punch. Sometimes 
you will see slices of lemon put into a cobbler 
—nothing can be more destructive; avoid 
everything but the yellow peel. If you will 
have something more, put in a slice of oran, 
or pine-apple, or a few strawberries. I thin 
this may be done to good effect in a bowl, but 
not in a single glass. Now fill your tumbler 
half-way with pounded ice. Good. And now 


pour in two wine-glasses of sherry. You see | Eng 


we use dark sherry for this, both for the 
strength and the color. It makes the mix- 





HP ply aaa! gry A with Ammon- 
tillado or ifla it would look too weak. 
Don’t be impatient; we have te mix yet.” 
He took up one of the spare covered 
with it the mouth of the tumbler which con- 
tained the magic compound, and shook the 
cobbler back and forward from one to 
the other a dozen times without ing & 


“There, now choose a ect straw, and 
then try it! Ill change with you, as 
aaa is not yet mixed, and you might not be 
dy at tossing it the first time.” 
burner took a long draught of the cool 
liquid through the straw, and confessed that 
he rienced a new sensation. 

* Now don’t drink it too fast. You should 
take a quarter of an hour to each glass. 
Three glasses aaieee will be enough, and we 
have an hour before us.” 

The decanter terminated with the hour. 
In the pauses of the cobbler, Benson having 
—o Ashburner’s flunkey as he looked in 
at the door, read him a lecture on the best 
way of employing his time during his mas- 
ter’s absence, by making himself acquainted 
with the city, &c.; laying down the law so 
rapidly, that the man, who was about of the 
ave English flunkey intelligence, was 
completely mystified, and Ashburner himself 
as much astonished as an Englishman ever 
permits himself to be, to hear his servant tu- 
tored by another man. 

“I must be permitted to doubt your wis- 
dom,” said Benson, as the servant retired, 
“in bringing your man with you. On the 
Continent one must have a courier,—it real- 
y saves money as well as trouble, for 

e fellow cheats you a little and prevents 
your being cheated a great deal; but a man- 
servant, who does not understand both the 
customs and the language of the country 
(ee former is quite as important a ro as 

e latter), is only in the way. To sure, 
he is of some service as a valet when you are 
at a city hotel, and he may learn enough of 
the streets in a few days to our errands 
for you (though I should doubt ¢ + unless he 
is 8 r than most English servants have 
been); but when you get into the country, 

jally in the West, you will find this man 
sitting at the same table with you, riding in 
the same Mya) go ips the same fare,—in 
all respects treated as your equal; and since 
ou have your wits about you more than he 
se you will, in fact, be obliged to take care 
of him, instead of his being of any service to 
you. And now, as the sherry is all gone, we 
will go too, especially as we have but eighty 
minutes to get home and dress for dinner.” 

Benson’s advice was very correct and prop- 
er in itself, but there was also a little person- 
al motive mixed with it. He had no inten- 
tion of including Ashburner’s attendant in 
the invitation to stop a few days, lest the 
lish body-servant should quarrel with his 
own black cook and Irish grooms, whom he 


‘found it hard enough to manage already. 
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was something to look at even in New 


“That's on account of my red wheels,” 
ined Benson. « “ They are rather rowdy, 


th i aod 
out the ies’ mou an 
then hey for Devilshoof wom 


Avenue and Westchester iat ant which had 
been thrown into his ears an down his 
cravat, into his trowsers’ pockets even, by the 
forefeet of Starlight and Firefly. 
Dinner was served at four precisely. The 
table-service was of the plainest description, 
not a v of plate except the silver forks ; 
and the viands, of no very recherché kind,— 
home-raised chickens and a Virginia ham con- 
stituting the staple of the meal; but every- 
thing, 
ters, was first-rate of its kind; the indi 
sable Manzanilla was supported by excellent 
champagne, decanted and iced to the freez- 
ing-point (a test of wine, for no inferior 
qu ty will bear it); and when, at last, 
nson commended to his guest a prime bot- 
tle of Latour, and a swelling, slender-necked 
decanter of the old Vanderlyn Madeira, 
Ashburner felt thoroughly comfortable and 
content, as a man should, who is drinking 
well after having dined well. He wasa pret- 
ty fair hand at the bottle, as most English- 
men are; indeed, he crowded his host very 
hard, who was a fastidious but not a profuse 
drinker, and liked to sip his Bordeaux lei- 
surely. Before their united efforts the jug of 
claret and the decanter of Madeira nts. ™ 
vanished ; and then came some sublime cof. 
fee, during the discussion of which Benson 


extemporized a dissertation on the method of 


preparing that beverage, “ which it is singu- 
your countrymen never understand how 
to make ;” finally, a chasse of white Curacoa 
assisted the guest to swallow his host’s lec- 
ture. 

Mrs. Benson had joined freely in their con- 
versation during the ; indeed she may 
be said to have taken the largest share of it 
to herself. At first she was barely within 
the bounds of civility; slighted or ridiculed 
everything about the En fish unmercifully ; 
and more than once puzzled Ashburner both 
as to how he was to take her remarks, and 
how to reply to them. Gradually this sauci- 


go| an untitled 


the okra-soup to the re, mal large 





and almost rudeness, refined itself down 


ness, 
idlers to a piquant raillery, with occasional 


grace- 
fully compensating till he found 
er diveuared as apocs as if had at fret 
been em’ . Still there was always 
in it an air of efiance and half-care- 
lessness, that strangely affected the youn 
Honorable, who had always been an 
toadied at home, and was not used to meet 
ats ot moras 8 hero, ht, and showed 
t she t herself, at as good as 
himself. om 


After dinner, Benson carried off his _ 
to the stable, and had the stud paraded be- 
fore him. 

“That black is my blood-colt Daredevil. 
Mrs. Benson and her sister are the only two 
men on the island that can ride him, Hiber- 
nically speaking. He threw me, the other 
day. If you want to sail pend horseman- 
ship, he will give you a opportunity of 
doing so, whenever you please. And this is 
my pet saddle-horse Charlie: he used to be a 
fast trotter in harness, till I broke him over 
again for riding; and this my wife’s gray 
mare; and these my carriage-horses. Aren't 
they beauties, though I say it myself?” 

ne a handsome, and very well matched ; 
but rather small, I think, according to our 
standard They are not sixteen hands, sure- 
“ Just fifteen three; and, do Pm know, my 
only fault with them is, that they are rather 
. _We prefer middle-sized horses; we 
think that large ones generally have less 
and always knock themselves up soon- 
er. On the first point there may be a doubt, 
but on the second there is none, at least in 
this country. I gave five hundred dollars 
for this team, and [ could have bought more 
than one pair nearly three inches taller, and 
as well matched, for less money. There are 
my * cm whose capacity you are acquainted 
with.” 

‘“‘ How comes it that you call horses of that 
size ponies, when your average height is be- 
low ours {—at least I judge it to be so, for I 
have seen nothing about your city like our 
large dray-horses.” 

“TI believe that any horse under carriage 
size is iliarly denominated a pony, espe- 
cially if he happens to be a trotter. -I have 
heard Charlie called a pony often, and he is 
nearly as big as my coach-horses.” ‘ 

Then they ed round the place, which 
did not involve a very long walk, as Ben- 
son’s een were comprised within the lim- 
its of fourteen acres; accordingly he extend- 
ed their perambulation by verging into 
the neighbors’ premises on both sides. The 
places had one general character. 


Zz 


There 
was no attempt anywhere at lawns, which 
indeed could not be kept - in perfection 
under the hot American sun, by any amount 
of care and labor; the open grass between 
the houses and the river was suffered to grow 
long, and occasionally broken by natural 

or terraces. @ river views were 
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i ked the clear blue 


and melons flourish here in the open 
ee The mansions were invariably built of 
wood, large and roomy. There were no 
and few fences, except at the bound- 
aries; what there were seemed, almost pur- 
posely, to be allowed to fall into decay. 
Fatigued with his day's experiences, Ash- 
oer ae oder Semel emmy lag por- 
— epee Benson hi played 
chamberlain, and showed him to his room. 
“TI believe your countrymen are addicted 
to feather-beds and curtains,” he said ; but we 
really have not either in the house. We use 


Ashburner assured him he was not so ef- 
feminate as to require anything softer. 

“ And we have not the Croton water-works 
here ; but there is a portable shower-bath,” 
pointing to a sort of tent in one corner of 
the apartment, “ which you will find conven- 
ient in the morning. Buenas noches /” 

Ashburner spent nearly a week at Devils- 
hoof, as much pleased, —- certainly as 
much amused, as he ever been at a 
country mansion in his own land, though he 
was differently entertained, and had, in some 
respects, a very different sort of host. The 
ee ee of dash “_ fogged 

-hum raggadocio. iff, shy, re- 
eae silent, modest, were words that might 
have had no existence in the (English or 
American) language, so far as he was con- 
cerned with them. Ashburner could not 
help wondering at the matter-of-course tone 
in which a y man, little older than 
himself, and considerably under thirty, spoke 
of “What I said to Daniel Webster,” and 
“ When I was trustee of the Historical,” and 
“The petition that we are getting up to the 
Common Council to open the Tenth Avenue,” 
and “ When I was seeing about Mary’s settle- 
ments,” and “Once, when I knew more about 
stocks than I do now, and used to write the 
money articles for the Blunder and Bluster ;” 
in short, he talked like a man who had al- 
ready been for years a well-established and 
important member of the community. What- 
ever his establishment did not ram he 
made no attempt to conceal the deficiency of ; 
whatever he had was usually age | , wg oO 
its kind, and he made no secret 0: t ei- 
ther. When Ashburner came to know him 
better, he found the secret of this, which 
was twofold. 

Henry Benson was an orphan, as the read- 
er may or may not remember. Since his 
wedding he had lost his father-in-law and 

dfather ; married off his sister to a rich 


brother Carl (and him he met, pr six 
times in the course of a year), he no one 
to depend upon, look up to, or consult, and 
was entirely left to his own energies and dis- 
cretion. e death of his relatives had in- 
creased his independence as well as his isola- 
tion, by doubling his income. During his 
childhood he had seen a deal of rough 
life in country boarding-schools—places where 
instances have been known of boys ene, ison 
pelled to clean their masters’ horse or boots, 
precisely @ la Dotheboys Hall. His quick ap- 
prehension and retentive memory made him 
a fit subject for the superficial and miscella- 
neous, but very — education, common 
in his country. His foreign travel added to 
this a fair speaking acquaintance with three 
or four modern languages, and a knowledge 
of the dishes, and dresses, and other obvious 
external peculiarities of the principal nations 


. in Europe. He made a first-rate match, al- 


most without an effort on his part. All these 
things put him in a position nearly answerin 
to the Greek idea of the man aérapxhs, or self- 
sufficient. He knew no subject very deeply or 
accurately, but something about almost every 
subject in the schedule of human knowledge ; 
and whatever he did know was always at his 
—<—o and ready tobe _ the most of. _ 
write ne ran ine articles, 
critical, polteat off financial, with vast facil- 
ity, being restrained by no modest doubts or 
scruples ; and could stand up and harangue 
any number of people about any topic, with- 
out notice (a faculty, it may be here remark- 
ed, which comes by nature to all Americans, 
educated or unsducated). He did his own 
marketing, and collected his own rents and 
interests. He ook, pod _ cook how y 
a new dish, an jw patterns o 
a for his coach-maker. Half the time 
he cleaned his gloves and varnished his dress- 
boots himself, being fully persuaded that he 
could do them better than his man. He 
drove about the country in his wagon without 
a servant ; and if he had occasion to at 
any place where the stable-boy was out of the 
way or occupied, unharnessed his own trotter 
with little difficulty, and less scruple. He 
was always well up in the prices of stocks 
and real estate. When he chose to pla 
Sybarite, he surrounded his friends with all 
the comforts that wealth could procure, while 
he was still independent of all the ministers 
of luxury, and could have roughed it at any 
moment, with the most en’ ising traveler, 
though in the daily enjoyment of silken ease 
at home. Such a man’s consciousness of in- 
dependence is apt, nay sure, to make him a 
little conceited; and those young men, of 
whom Benson is a marked and phir wd 
are conceited, it must be owned, and in 
a way beyond their years, to judge by the 
customs of any other country: but then, in 
no other country are young men similarly 
circumstanced, educated, and developed. 
But the showy and flourishing style of 





hiladelphian ; quarreled with most of his 
cousins; and so, with the exception of his 


Young America was, moreover, increased in 
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this particular instance by Benson’s position 
as host. The Englishman is by nature rather 
charitable than hospitable. erous to the 

igner if he comes before him in forma 
ay et he is otherwise not over desirous of 


, or solicitous of his opinion. 
Perfectly said with F osasng — his 
country, he relies for any future possible im- 
ement on the ean Bisa idealization of 
is own character, not on the adoption of any 
hints from abroad. When he travels, he 
generally contrives to carry a little England 
of his own about with him; and, therefore, 
seldom requiring the assistance of others in a 
foreign land, he cannot fully appreciate the 
difficulties of a foreigner in his. e Ameri- 
can is naturally hospitable. The mere name 
of ‘stranger’ makes a man to him an object, 
not of suspicion, but of eee y—end this, 
too, though he has suffered foreign im- 
quite as much in p’ ion as honest 
ohn Bull. Feeling that his country is a 
new one, and yet making its position in the 
world ; knowing, too, that everything connect- 
ed with it is apt to be misconceived and mis- 
represented in Europe, he is painfully anx- 
ious to - his best oe foremost + aon, 
presence of strangers, and to prove to them, 
not by words alone, but by deeds, that his 
countrymen are neither illiterate nor uncivil- 
ized. His ambition extends further still; he 
delights to startle his visitor with fast trot- 
ters and elegantly-built carriages, miraculous- 
ly cut coats, sumptuous furniture,old Madeira, 
canvass-bac beautiful women, and other 
vanities of the world, in the highest perfection. 
Thus it happened, that whatever Benson 
said or did was said or done with a view to 
a off before Ashburner. He dressed 
half-a-dozen times a-day, in ber cutaways, 
wonderful checked trowsers, with cross-bars 
of different but harmoniously blended colors, 
and an infinite variety of cravats and waist- 
coats ; and regularly put himself into a dress- 
coat and black continuations, diamond studs 
and varnished boots, for their four o'clock 
dinner, at which he plied his guest with 
choice vintages, the names of which were as 
uzzling to him as the flavors were delicious. 
en, again, to show that he was not a mere 
fine gentleman, he would put on the seediest 
of summer paletéts and moleskin trowsers, 
with an old straw hat or oilskin cap, and in 
that trim drive Ashburner to see the High 
Bridge or other lions within five or six miles, 
or ramble about the country with him before 
breakfast. Though very fast for a short 
brush, he was evidently unused to long walks, 
and terribly pounded by them ; but wae. 
discovered that Ashburner liked this kind 
exercise, he accompanied him heroically for 
hours, at an almost professional pace, consol- 
ing his fatigue afterward as best he might 
by vast potations of cobbler. He labored 
hard, and not unsuccessfully, to beat Ash- 


burner at his own game of billiards.* He 


* The Americans usually play four-ball games, sco: 
the losing hazards against the part; : hem. ~~ 


y making t 





always managed to have his ine articles 
Iaid about on tables where his friend would 
be pretty sure to read them; while, on the 
other hand, he was careful to keep out of his 
way any less favorable specimens of the peri- 
odical literature of the country: and Ash- 
burner once detected him, at a neighbor's 
house, in the act of hiding a particularly 
scandalous number of The Seawer, lest it might 
fall under the stranger’s observation. Con- 
scious that his Latin and Greek was not on a 
ed with the Englishman’s, he branched out 
ely, whenever occasion offered, into Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish literature ; parti- 
cularly the last, where he had it all his own 
way ; still he did not abstain from bringing 
in a little sear we yor a obvious 
opportuni itself. An eral! 
he was ese Pee to say smart dings aed te 
good stories. In all which matters, except 

e estrianism, his wife imitated, or, it 
would be more correct to say, him; 
for she had more art of concealing her art, 
and her efforts were less obvious. The cou- 
ple were never at a loss, never dull, never 
uninteresting, and, withal, showed such good 
nature and sincere desire to make their guest 
at home, that in three days Ashburner felt as 
if he had known them all his life. 

The knowledge that Harry Benson had a 
friend from abroad << him, was 
the signal for letting loose all the hospitality 
of the neighborhood—not a — large neigh- 
borhood so far as it concerned Benson, though 
his country acquaintance was somewhat less 
select than his town set. Small as it was, 
Ashburner received invitations enough in 
that week to have lasted him two months, 
and some of them without the formality of a 
previous introduction. He dined and supped 
in all directions; but all his entertainers, 
though equally hospitable, did not make so 
favorable an impression on him as his original 
host had done. The younger men were 
mostly merchants, who came up daily from 
the city by a late train; the older, retired 
bankers, who still amused themselves by little 

tions. Their talk was of wines and 

e stock-market, with an occasional cross of 
trotting-horse. It was at one of their tables 
that Ashburner learned (what Harry himself 
had with difficulty refrained from telling him 
that Benson once, as a great favor, let a ric 
Southerner have some half-dozen bottles of the 
Vanderlyn Sercial at twenty-five dollars per 
bottle. The women pleased him more; most 
of the daughters were pretty, and some of the 
mothers retained beauty enough to convince 
him that all American women do not grow 
old at thirty. Both mothers and daughters 
were always ready to keep up the conversation, 


evidently considering it their duty to try to 
amuse the stranger. When Ashburner next 
wrote to his governor, he did not 


deem it unpatriotic, or beneath his dignity, to 
admit that he had passed one of the pleas- 
antest weeks in his life under the roof of his 
old Heidelberg acquaintance, Henry Benson. 
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[From the Leader.] hended. So well were his notes forged that, 
CHAUNTS OF THE ANGELS. on the trial, an experienced Bank clerk de- 


ied, tempted, crucified ; 
This was Christ’s glory, his stay, and his theme. 


Seeing to-day 
Fresh advents of Beauty, 
‘What man of yesterday 
Knoweth thy duty ! 
Let the soul’s voice be 
This is the Livinc Worp; 
This is the Holy Ghost, whom men blaspheme ; 
This was the prophets’ guide— 
Tried, tempted, crucified ; 
This was Christ’s glory, his stay, and his theme. 


Waiting to-day 
A 3 Revelation, 
hs = 3 — of yesterday 


ce salvation ; 
Let the soul’s voice be heard : 
This is the Living Worp ; 
This is the Holy Ghost whom men blaspheme ; 
This was bared ge mer ide— 
Tried, tempted, crucified ; 
This was Christ’s glory, his stay, and his — 





[From Household Words.] 

OLD BRANK, THE FORGER. 
T took a quarter of a century to bring the 
art of forging Bank notes to perfection. 
In 1779, this was nearly attained by an in- 
genious gentleman named Mathison, a watch- 
maker, from the matrimonial village of Gret- 
na Green. Having learnt the arts of engray- 
ing and of simulating signatures, he tried his 
hand at the notes of the Darlington Bank ; 
but, with the confidence of skill, was not 
cautious in passing them, was suspected, and 
absconded to Edinburgh. Scorning to let 
his talent be wasted, he favored the Scottish 
ublic with many spurious Royal Bank of 
and notes, and regularly forged his way 
by their aid to London. At the end of Feb- 
ruary he took handsome lodgings in the 
Strand, opposite Arundel street. His indus- 
was remarkable; for, by the 12th of 
h, he had planed and polished rough 
pieces of copper, engraved them, forged the 
water-mark, printed and negotiated several 
impressions. His plan was to travel and to 
purchase articles in shops. He bought a pair 
of shoe-buckles at Coventry with a forged. 
note, which was eventually detected at the. 
ewe of England. He got so bold that 
e 
street that the Bank clerks became familiar 
with his person. He was continually chang- 
ing notes of one, for another denomination. 
These were his originals, which he procured 
to make spurious copies of. One day seven 
thousand pounds came in from the Stamp 
Office. There was a dispute about one of the 
notes. Mathison, who was present, though 


at some distance, declared, oracularly, that! direc 


the note was a good one. How could he 

know so well? A dawn of suspicion arose in 

the minds of the clerks; one trail led into 

another, and Mathison was finally appre- 
8. & T. M.—35 


paid such frequent visits in Threadneedle | 





clared he could not tell whether the note 
handed him to examine was forged or not. 
Mathison offered to reveal his secret of forg- 
ing the water-mark, if mercy were shown to 
him; this was refused, and he suffered the 


peasy of his crime. 
ae i by ds nius in his criminal ew ’ 
a greater than he appeared in ‘oe | 
year ection seemed to have beon 
re considerable was the circula- 
on urious r-money that it a 
as if some einen power had set & 
a bank of its own. Notes were issued from 
it, and readily passed current, in hundreds 
and thousands. They were not to be distin- 
guished from the on paper of Thread- 
needle street. Indeed, when one was pre- 
sented there, in due course, so complete were 
all its parts; so masterly the engraving ; so 
correct the signatures; so skillful the water- 
mark, that it was promptly paid; and only 
discovered to be a forgery when it reached a 
ade jpex! ig lo sage or owing 
or, continued to resented, espe- 
cially ck the time of lotte: arewing. Con- 
sultations were held with the police, Plans 
were laid to help detection. Every effort was 
made to trace the forger. Clarke, the best 
detective of his day, went, like » sluth-hound, 
on the track; for in those days the expres 
sive word “blood-money” was known. Up 
to a certain point there was little difficulty ; 
but beyond that, consummate art defied 
ingenuity of the officer. In whatever way 
the notes came, the train of discovery always 
paused at the lottery-offices. Advertisements 
offering large rewards were circulated ; but 


the unknown forger baffled detection. 
While this base paper was in full currency, 
there appeared an advertisement in the Daily 


Advertiser, for aservant. The successful ap- 
plicant was @ young man, in the employment 
¢ a an an > Who, some 

ime after, was upon by a coachman, 
and informed that the eaten was waiting 
in a coach to see him. The young man was 


desired to enter the conveyance, where he 


beheld 4 person with something of the appear- , 
ance of a foreigner, sixty or seventy years ol¢ ,, 
apparently troubled with the t. Acan » 
let surtout was buttoned nalts mouth; a. 
large patch was placed over his left eye; a ad: 
nearly every part of his face was conceal: 3d. 
He ted much infirmity.. He had a fa int 
hectic cough; and invariably presented — the 
patched side to the view of the serv int. 
After some conversation—in the course, of. 
which he represented himself as guardia n to. 
@ young nobleman of fortune—the, in- . 
terview concluded with the engagemer st of 
the applicant; and the new servant was. = 
to call on Mr. Brank, at 29, Titch- « 
field street, Oxford street. At this interview ~: 
Brank inveighed against his whimsical ward. .:. 
for his love of ting im lottery tickets; . 
and told the eetvant that bis principal duty: _ 
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would be to purchase them. After one or 
two meetings, at each of which Brank kept 
his face muffled, he handed a forty and twenty 
pound Bank note ; told the servant to be very 
careful not to lose them ; and directed him to 
buy lottery tickets at separate offices. The 
man fulfilled his instructions, and at 
the moment he was returning, was suddenly 
called by his employer from the other side of 
the street, congratulated on his ra idity, and 
then told to go to various other offices in the 
neighborhood of: the Royal Exchange, and to 
urchase more shares. Four hundred pounds 
in Bank of England notes were handed him, 
and the wishes of the mysterious Mr. Brank 
were satisfactorily effected. These scenes 
were continually enacted. Notes to a lar 
amount were thus circulated ; lottery-tickets 
purchased; and Mr. Brank—always in a 
coach, with his face studiously concealed— 
was ever ready on the spot to receive them. 
The surprise of the servant was somewhat 
excited; but had he known that from the 
period he left his master to purchase the tick- 
ets, one female figure accompanied all his 
moyements ; that when he entered the offices, 
it waited at the door, peered cautiously in at 
the window, hovered around him like a sec- 
ond shadow, watched him carefully, and 
never left him until once more he was in the 
company of his employer—that surprise would 
have been greatly increased.* Again and 
again were these extraordinary scenes re- 
hearsed. At last the Bank obtained a clew, 
and the servant was taken into custody. The 
directors imagined that they had secured the 
actor of so many parts; that the flood of 
forged notes which had inundated that es- 
tablishment would at length be dammed up 
at his source. Their hopes proved fallacious, 
and it was found that “ old Patch,” (as the 
mysterious a was, from the servant's 
description, nick-named) had been sufficient- 
ly clever to baffle the Bank directors. The 
house in Titchfield street was searched : 
but Mr. Brank had deserted it, and not a 
trace of a single implement of forgery was 
to be seen. 

All that could be obtained was some little 
‘knowledge of “ Old Patch’s” proceedings. It 
appeared that he carried on his paper coin- 
ing entirely by himself. His only confidant 
‘was’ his mistress. He was his own engraver. 
He even made his own ink. He manufac- 
iured his own paper. With a private press 
jie worked his own notes; and counterfeited 
the signatures of the cashiers completely. 
But these diseoveries had no effect ; for it be- 
came evident that Mr. Patch had set up a 
press elsewhere. Although his secret contin- 
ued as impenetrable, his notes became as 
plentiful as ever. Five years of unbounded 

rosperity ought to have satisfied him ; but it 

iid not. Suecess seemed to pall him. His 

genius was of that insatiable order which de- 

mands new excitements, and a constant suc- 

, cession of new flights. The following para- 
* Francis’s History of the Bank of England. 


ja stock-jobber and lotte 





hh from a newspaper of 1786 relates to 
Seems individual mag 

“On the 17th of December, ten pounds was 
paid into the Bank, for which the clerk, as 
usual, gave a ticket to receive a Bank note of 
equal value. This ticket ought to have been 
carried immediately to the cashier, instead of 
which the bearer took it home, and curiously 
added an 0 to the original sum, and return- 
ing, presented it so altered to the cashier, for 
which he received a note of one hundred 

unds. In the evening, the clerks found a 

eficiency in the accounts; and on examin- 
ing the tickets of the day, not only that but 
two others were discovered to haye been al- 
tered in the same manner. In the one, the 
figure 1 was altered to 4, and in another to 
5, by which the artist received, upon the 
whole, nearly one thousand pounds.” 

To that princely felony, dia Patch, as will 
be seen in the sequel, added smaller misde- 
meanors which one would think were far be- 
neath his notice; except to convince himself 
and his mistress of the unbounded facility of 
his genius for fraud. 

At that period the affluent public were sad- 
dled with a tax on plate; and many experi- 
ments were made to evade it. Among oth- 
ers, one was invented by a Mr. Charles Price, 
- office keeper, 
which, for a time, puzzled the tax-gatherer. 
Mr. Charles Price lived in great style, gave 
splendid dinners, and did os on the 
grandest scale. Yet Mr. Charles Price had 
no plate! The authorities could not find so 
much asa silver tooth-pick on his magnificent 
premises. In truth, what he was too cun- 
ning to possess, he borrowed. For one of his 
sumptuous entertainments, he hired the plate 
of a silversmith in Cornhill, and left the val- 
ue in bank-notes as security for its safe re- 
turn. One of these notes having proved a 
forgery, was traced to Mr. Charles Price; 
anil My. Charles Price was not to be found at 
that particular juncture. Although this ex- 
cited no surprise—for he was often an ab- 
sentee from his office for short periods—yet in 
due course, and as a formal matter of busi- 
ness, an officer was set to find him, and to 
ask his explanation regarding the false note. 
After tracing a man who he had a strong no- 
tion was Mr. Charles Price through countless 
lodgings and innumerable disguises, the offi- 
cer (to use his own expression) “nabbed” 
Mr. Charles Price. But, as Mr. Clarke ob- 
served, his prisoner and his prisoner’s lad 
were even then “too many” for him ; for al- 
though he lost not a moment in trying to se- 
cure the forging implements, after he had 
discovered that Mr. Charles Price, and Mr. 
Brank, and Old Patch, were all concentrated 
in the person of his prisoner, he found the 
lady had destroyed every trace of evidence. 
Not a vestige of the forging factory was left. 
Not the point of a va nor @ single spot 
of ink, nor a shred of silver paper, nor a scrap 
of anybody’s handwriting, was to be met 
with. Despite, however, this paucity of evi- 
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dence to convict him, Mr. Charles Price had x 
nett i to fas a jury, ca “And yo, alas ! must Sr Ja 
@ Sav! e judicature and the urn ve Papin ce ; 
executive” auch _ trouble and po by ——— lum, oe the Km a — 
DT as To wreathe sad garlands for your brethren’s grave. 
@ SUCCESS r. ce has never 
been ; and even after the darkest aie PR 
era in the history of Bank forgeries—which Stirs the white bossmed sail ; 
dates from the suspension of cash payments,| Hence !—look not back to freedom or to fame ; 
in February, 1797, and which will mated Miharethebints neo ts 
of in a succeeding paper—‘“Old Patch” was| The bitier bread of tears, the Irigal couch of shame 
‘ couc. 
still remembered as the Cesar of Forgers. xu. 





MORE OF PRAED. 
— a new edition of ee — of this 
cleverest magazinist in his department 
who ever wrote in England, we copy the fol- 
lowing pieces, hitherto unpublished in thi 
country :— 
CASSANDRA. 


I. 
ss Y hurried to the feast, 
The warrior and the net, 
And the gay maiden with her jeweled brow; 
The minstrel’s harp and voice 
Said ‘ Triumph and rejoice !’ 
One only mourned !—many are mourning now ! 


i. 
“* Peace! stertle not the light 
With the wild dreams of night ;°— 
So spake the Princes in their pride and joy, 
en | in their dull ears 
Shrieked forth my tale of tears, 
* Woe to the gorgeous city, woe to Troy !’— 


. 
“ Ye watch the dun smoke rise 
Up to the lurid skies ; 
Ye see the red light flickering on the stream ; 
Ye listen to the fall 
Of gate, and tower, and wall ; 
Sisters, the time is come !—alas, it is no dream ! 


Iv. 
“ Through hall, and court, and porch, 
Glides on the pitiless torch ; 
The swift avengers faint not in their toil : 
Vain now the matron’s sighs ; 
Vain now the infant’s cries ;— 
Look, sisters, look, who leads them to the spoil ? 


Vv. 
“ Not Pyrrhus, though his hand 
Is on his father’s brand ; : 
Not the fell framer of the accursed Steed; 
Not Nestor’s hoary head ; 
Nor Teucer’s rapid tread ; 
Nor the fierce wrath of impious Diomede. 
vi. 
“ Visions of deeper fear 
To-night are warring here ;— 
I know them, sisters, the mysterious Three ; 
Minerva’s lightning frown, 
And Juno’s golden crown, 
And him, the mighty ruler of the sounding sea. 
vi. 
“ Through wailing and through woe, 
Silent and stern they go ;— 
So have I ever seen them in my trance !— 
Exultingly they guide 
Destruction’s fiery tide, 
And lift the dazzling shield, and poise the deadly 


var. 
“Lo! where the old man stands, 
Fol his palsied hands, 
And muttering, with white lips, his querulous prayer: 
‘ Where is my noble son, 
My best, my bravest one,— 


Troy’s hope Priam’s,—where is Hector, where ?” 
1x. 
“ Why is thy falchion ? 


Why is thy helmet clasped ? 

Fitter the fillet for such brow as thine !— 
The altar reeks with gore ;— 
Oh sisters, look no more! 

It is our father’s blood upon the shrine ! 





“ Even now some Grecian dame 
Beholds the signal flame, 


Hath his sword— 
Will he not bring my handmaid to my feet ” 
xml. 
“ Me too the dark Fates call ; 
Their sway is over all, 
Captor and captive, prison-house and throne ;— 
I tell of ot ers? lot ; 
They hear me, heed me not ! 
Hide, angry Vhebus, hide from me mine own.” 


MY LITTLE COUSINS. 


E voi ridete ?—Certo ridiamo 
Cosi fan tutte. 


I. 
[Auth on, fair Cousins, for to you 
All life is joyous yet ; 
Your hearts have all things to pursue, 
And nothing to regret ; 
And every flower to you is fair, 
And every month is May ; 
You’ve not been introduced to Care,— 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! 
i. 
Old Time will fling his clouds ere long 
Upon those sunny eyes ; 
The voice, whose every word is song, 
Will set itself to ~~ ; 
Your od slumbers,—hopes and fears 
Will chase their rest away ; 
To-morrow, you’ll be shedding tears, — 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day! 
m1. 


Oh yes; if any truth is found 
In the dull schoolman’s theme,— 


And love an idle dream,— 
If mirth, youth’s laymate, feels fatigu 
Too fe’s long way, 
At least he’ll run with you a league, — 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! 
Iv. 
Perhaps your eyes may grow more bright 
As childhood’s hues depart ; » 
You may be lovelier to the sight, 
And dearer to the heart ; 
You may be sinless still, and see 
his earth still green and gay ; 
But what you are you will not be, 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! 
v. 
O’er me have many winters crept, 
With less of grief than joy ; 
But I have learned, and toiled, and wept,— 
I am no more a boy ! 
I’ve never had the gout, ’t is true, 
My hair is hardly gray ; 
But now I cannot laug e you; 
Laugh on, laugh on, to-day ! 
VL 
I used to have as glad a face, 
As shadowless a brow : 
I once could run as blithe a race 
As you are now ; 
But never mind how I behave, 
Don’t interrupt your play, 
And hI 80 Very grave. 
Laugh on, laugh on, y: 
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[From ’s Magazine.] creasing commerce, which, in a healthy coun- 
EGYPT AND ITS GOVERNMENT. try, would have been accom “by the in- 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE LEVANTINE FAMILY.” 


HE present political condition of Egypt is 
interesting to study in itself, and may 


hereafter prove @ subject tically import- 
ant to this country. A very complete change 
has lately taken place in depositaries of 
pregnne: Seg time has scarcely been allowed. 


for deciding how this will manifest it- 
self in the condition of the people at large. 


The tions indulged in toward the close 
of the life of Mohammed Ali must, in some 

ts, be at fault; for the — ordeal 
of military government under im Pasha 
has been mercifully averted from the valley 
of the Nile. 

Let us, however, for the better compreh 
sion of our subject, transport ourselves back 
to the time when the sway of the celebrated 
viceroy had produced its ultimate results— 


en- 


when Egypt panted under the stationary at- 
ptr ey of papa reat di ism : for 
we shall thus have an idea of its present 


state, except that the guiding er is less 
firm, no new impulse having as yet been im- 
parted. In a few words, we shall endeavor 
to sketch not the apparent but the real posi- 
tion of Egypt at that epoch. This distinction 
is ee because those ms who have 
usually undertaken to give Europe the requi- 
site information have almost p ly, con- 
fined themselves to descriptions of institutions 
which certainly exist in name, but which 
have little more effect on the condition of the 
eountry than the Armenian college at Paris 
has upon the prosperity of Auvergne: posi 
tively not so much as the India House exerts 
on the manners of London. The only writ- 
ers we know who have avoided this method 
are M. Schelcher, and at a more remote 
period, Mr. J. A. St. John. The latter tray- 
eler, it is true, enlarges on the European im- 
provements of the ha; but at that time 
they were in the full vigor of youth. In fif- 
teen years, despite the constant renewal of 
the material aids, they died away by inches, 
and when we reached the country, resembled 
the dried up stalks of exotic plants, carelessly 
thrown down by an ignorant gardener, in a 
= and beneath a climate totally unfitted for 
em. 

Setting all these things aside, as soon as 
their vanity appeared, we determined to as- 
certain what was the real action of the gov- 
ernment. We looked first at the appearance 
of the people, and found, that as a rule, 
whilst enjoying the equivocal health and 
strength vouchsafed to most southern races, 
they were ill-clad, and for the most part evi- 
dently ill-fed. The exceptions occurred only 
in those cases where contact with Europeans 
afforded a sufficient explanation. Their huts 
were even more miserable than of, yore; and 
wretched mud villages were every day swal- 
lowing up the populations of the brick-built 
towns. Alexandria alone was increasing in 
siz2 and population—the only sign of an in- 


creasing well-being of every Fellah, even to 
the very southern frontier. 
In a moral point of view it was equally 
|evident that no improvement had taken 
place ; for we do not call improvement the 
|extinction of the persecuting spirit, the ab- 
sence of active bigotry. Travelers, of 
find this very convenient. Theyare charmed 
with their intercourse with a people whom 
, they may order about as they please, and if 
the spirit move them, insult and _ill-treat 
, without danger; but they do not know, or 
choose to overlook, the fact, that this humil- 
ity is the result of the crushing despotism 
iw ee Ali ho gaan 453 the coun- 
| try. ucation, rly speaking, is per- 
‘fea unknown. PA of yore, a good Bn 
| Arabs learn to read ; but their erudition is 
confined to you a syd a A 
new . in Tur an in 
Arable ie polished at Cairo; but yp ng 
lation is entirely a forced one among the 
officers in the Pasha’s service, from whose 
the price is deducted. The best proof that 
the tian mind remains stationary is, 
— that all the public offices almost are 
ed, as before, by lazy Turks, wily Arme- 
nians, and sneaking Copts. 

These remarks, as the form in which they 
are made will imply, are as applicable now 
as they were during the period to which we 
more particularly refer—the latter years of 
Mohammed Ali's government. At that time 
we took especial care to observe in what way 
public business was carried on; and the re- 
sult was curious enough. Wherever indif- 
ferent matters were concerned, or it was de- 
sired to throw dust into the eyes of European 
caren all manner of med were sg 
to: and it positively a at times that 
civilization Sod peneouied inte the country. 
But, after all, the onl really important occa- 
sions upon which an Eg tian comes in con- 
tact with power are in the administration of 
justice and the levying of taxes. A few 
words on each of these subjects may be both 
amusing and instructive. 

There exists, properl speaking, no law in 
Egypt. Every case is dectded by what may 
be called ecclesiastical rules—that is to say, 
according to the Koran ;—or by the arbitrary 
pleasure of the judge. I remember a curious 
circumstance, which will illustrate the dan- 

er of allowing English subjects to depend 
or protection on the laws of the country in 
which they may reside. A man was mur- 
dered on the Marina in Alexandria. The 
watch found him lying in the middle of the 
street ; and on examining the neighborhood, 
fell ia .with six sailors, landed to spend the 
evening from some Liverpool vessel. Ac- 
cording to the laudable custom of our coun- 
'trymen, they were all half-seas over ; and 
| being able to give no account of themselves, 
| were taken, with much ill-treatment, to the 
j house of the head of the police, and locked 
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ap, being accused of having stabbed the 
Arab whose body had been found. Next 
our consulate claimed them, and they were 
transferred to the British prison—a miser- 
able hole, it is true, but a paradise to the 
po fellows in comparison with an Arab 
ock-up. Here they amused themselves by a 
war's | of attempts at ary xg 3 hilst a 
careful investigation was set on foot. It was 
clear as noonday that hae had nothing to 
do with the crime that been committed; 
but when a judicial decision to this effect 
had been given, the native government— 
indignant at the inefficient action of my 
an justice—applied for the six men to 
iven up, in order that they might be na- 
—that is, tortured with the stick into a 
confession. 

Another case is equally characteristic. 
Some produce was stolen from a boat belong- 
ing toa Frank ; anda complaint being lodged, 
the crew of an Arab kanjia was s ted of 
the delinquency. An inquisition, however, 
discovered not the slightest proof of guilt, 
which fact was announced to the consul of 
the complaining party in a letter from the! 
Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres—commonly | 
called by the wags, the Ministre des Etrange | 
Affarres—Artim Bey. “The innocence of the 
accused parties being manifest,” concluded 
this document, of which we obtained a copy, | 
“it may seem hard to punish these poor 
wretches. However, in order that the desire 
of his Highness the Viceroy to act pI 
to the laws of justice may shine with reful- 
gence, the reis shall receive condign punish- ' 
ment.” The usual compliments followed ; 
and the minister signed in full—no doubt per- ; 
fectly persuaded that he had acted so as to | 
secure respect and admiration. In spite of | 
an answer to the effect that under the cir- 
cumstances nothing was Popeye to be done, | 
the poor reis (captain) fell a victim to an 
obstinate fit of love of justice, and was sen- | 
tenced to the galleys for life ! 

A Trieste merchant forwarded to Egypt 
some cases of the best steel for sale. ey 
were placed in the hands of a Muslim, who 
kept them for a long time without giving any 
account. At length, in answer to a strenu- 
ous remonstrance, he said he had been unable 
to sell, and sent back cases of bad iron cut of 
the same size. The fraud, being complained 
of, was denied. The Kadi was appealed to, 
and without any serious examination of the 
affair, ordered the man to be beaten for thir- 
ty-nine minutes, so that he never bec ged 
recovered. No other redress could be ob- 
tained ; but a representation was made to the 
viceroy on the barbarity of the punishment 
inflicted—which was so great that Europe- 
ans would be generally deterred from seeking 
redress for the future. The answer was, that 
as a reparation to the injured feelings of hu- 
manity, the judge should be awarded the 
same punishment! Complaint of one bar- 
barity, therefore, only led to another. : 

This is the way in which justice is admin- 


ys 








‘ried to a very 


mere natives are concerned, there is no limit 
to the cruelties committed. The stick gov- 
erns Egypt as well as China. Every other 
man seems to have been nabooked at least 
once; and wonderful is the apathy with 


which the awful infliction is borne, Death 
rarely ensues anless the blows are purposel 
caleulated to produce that effect. ihe Dest 


known instance is that of a Coptic clerk, 
beaten to death by order for a supposed error 
in his accounts, in presence of the Pasha and 


two sch: nay consuls ; happily, not of first- 
~~ standing. They reputiented Greece and 
e 


jum. 

When the government is not directly inter- 
ested, a rough kind of justice is administered 
occasionally , but the system of bribes is car- 
extent. A man once 
murdered his wife, by throwing her down a 
well. Her parents seized the guilty husband 
and dra him before the governor of Cai- 
ro. The case was so flagrant, the evidence 
so irresistible, that every one expected a cap- 
ital condemnation. But no! if report be not 
a liar, the accused contrived to forward a 
promise of a large sum of money to the u 
right judge, and a loophole was inbtenithy 
formed for his escape. “The Koran saith,” 
quoth the upright judge, “that revenge for 
murder shall be sought by the nearest rela- 
tion of the deceased. Doth the nearest re- 
lation demand blooi?’ “Yes,” cried the 
father of the poor woman. “I demand 
blood. I am the nearest relation.” “Not 
so,” replied the upright judge. “The near- 
est relative is the child of the woman, now 
two years old. When he cometh to man’s 
estate, he may demand justice. Until then | 
dismiss the case.” 

These facts, which might be multiplied ad 
infinitum, explain the astonishment and su 
pre Sespemr with which rele me in 
Egypt the pedantic itions of the French 

a art who denied before 1840, that 
Mohammed Ali should grant “a charte, a na- 
tional representation, trial by jury, and all 
modern institutions.” At this price, it is 
said, they were ready to guarantee his abso- 
lute independence. After 1840, the agents of 
Louis pay we are sorry to say, me 
as easy as they had before been puritanical ; 
and we have seen a letter in which the 
French consul-general refused to interfere for 
the of an injury, because, on the eve 
of his departure for France, he did not wish 
to create an ill-feeling against himself in the 
Pasha’s mind. 

A very few words will explain the fiscal ar- 
rangement of the Egyptian government. 
The principle in the collection of the revenue, 
is to take from the people as much as possibly 
can be taken, no matter by what means. An 
able politician, long resident in the country, 
calculated that the fellahs poy ninety-five 
cent. of the produce of their labor. i 
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got roto the biped 
by the governors of t e 


The ram ate levied 


ble ; 
lf-pence per day is the average amount 
spon which the inhabitants of this rich coun- 
try are reduced to live. The principle of 
mutual responsibility, invented for the Pasha, 
to their disgrace, by his French advisers, is 
igidly applied. Neighbor pays for neighbor, 
village for village, district for district ; so that 
the man or sef: of men whose backs and feet 
are well hardened, can shift off payment u 
on those who are more delicately constituted. 

It may easily be ge that under such 
a system, much difficulty is experienced in 
keeping the population stati , in spite of 
the proverbial love of the Arab for his village. 
Great blame has been thrown a the Eng- 
lish government for depriving Syria of the 
benefits of Mohammed Ali’s enlightened 
rule; but facts are stubborn things. The 
Sorters SNOTeese? ‘ec Lower Egypt in * abso- 
utely de t emigration to ia ; 
and tp a slight salamnlicn of rigor had sol 
taken place in them, they would soon have 
been converted into a desert. The province 
of Shargieh was once under the government 
of a certain Abderrahman Bey, who, finding 
difficulty in getting in the tribute, absolute- 
ly sawed many fellahs in two between 
planks, as an example to the other tardy tax- 

ayers. Fifty thousand people are said to 
Sere left Egypt and fled across the desert to 
escape from this awful rule; and it was 
thought Y ge to sentence the Bey to the 
galleys for three years, egg as an op- 
portunity was thus afforded for the confisca- 
tion of the wealth he had amassed. When 
his period had elapsed, the services of so good 
a collector were again put in requisition in 
the same place ; and whilst we were in Egypt, 
he left his chains at Abukir, and returned to 
the Shargieh with instructions to be a little 
less zealous for the future. — 

There is scarcely a fellah—that is, agricul- 
tural laborer—who would not, if he were 
able, leave the country to take refuge in the 
cities of Alexandria and Cairo, where the 
mere agglomeration of men constitutes some 
protection from despotism. To put a stop to 
this process, very severe measures have been 
adopted. The peasant who escapes is flogged 
and sent back to his village, whilst the pun- 
ishment of death is sometimes inflicted on 
the person who receives him. I remember 
an instance in which the presumed concealer 
of that contraband article, a peasant, was 
hanged before his own door. The repre- 
sentative of a European power, I believe of 
France, made a strong remonstrance, but’ too 
late. The justice of Mohammed Ali was 
expeditious. It turned out afterward that 
an innocent person had been punished by 


‘Thrahim, the seraskier, or 





mistake for the guilty one; whereupon the 
regenerator of yr mercifully remarked 
that one life was enough for one offense, and 
the real culprit got off scot-free. 
The great viceroy’s intellect began to de- 
cline some years before he was admitted to be 
totally incapable of holding the reins of govern- 
ment ; and some very curious anecdotes might 
be related of his doings. But some of them 
are too Eastern, and others are tolerably well 
known. Toward the end of 1847, very une- 
quivocal signs of madness manifested them- 
selyes, and in the month of June, 1848, it be- 
came necé to put him under some re- 
straint, and substitute a piece of pasteboard 
for the blade of his sword, which he some- 
times wished to use against his own relatives. 
Great was the excitement among the political 
circles of E Two very well defined 
parties existed,—one advocating the arranged 
succession of Ibrahim Pasha, the other pre- 
dicting, and consequently desiring, that Ab- 
bas Pasha, upon the death of his grandfather, 
would make a bold stroke for the viceroyalty. 
meralissimo, as is 
well known, was su to stand in the 
same relation to Mohammed Ali that Eugéne 
Beauharnais did to Napoleon. The genuine 
descendant, therefore, was persuaded that he 
had a better right. The claims of both were 
equivocal, so far as the interest of the country 
was concerned. Ibrahim, who had public 
opinion in Europe in his favor, had little else 
to recommend him. His qualities as a gene- 
ral, by no means of the first order, were not 
likely to stand him in much stead in the gov- 
ernment of a coun On the contrary, his 
ambition was all military, and he showed a 
marked ae game 3 bdo A at soldiers. It was 
true, he exhibited some taste for agricul- 
ture, and possessed magnificent gardens and 
rich farms ; but he could not be said to encour- 
industry of any kind. His character even 
exhibited itself in a worse light from this 
pat of view than from any other. His 
ds, flourishing and verdant as they were, 
were always abodes of the profoundest misery. 
This arose partly from his having been also 
a manufacturer, paying his agricultural labor- 
ers in sugar and tarbooshes at an arbitrary 
value! He ruined a whole town by seizing 
on the inhabitants, and compelling them to 
enter his works. He was a hard master, and 
unished the slightest offenses most unmerci- 
ully. Many ctable Turks might be seen 
at his palace at Koobbeh, near Cairo, working 
in chains. This private jurisdiction of the 
great people of Egyyt reminds one of the 
middle ages. Ibrahim and other folks high 
in rank had prisons of their own in Alexan- 
dria and Cairo; and hopeless, indeed, was 
the lot of whoever was thrust into them. To 
aD seraskier was universally ac- 
owledged to be sanguinary. We do not 
give examples, because the most character- 
istic are unrepeatable. It will be sufficient 
to say, that the women pronounced his name 
with a shudder, and invariably added the 
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; wrth Zalem, “ tyrant.” This was a dread- 
judgment in a country where Mohammed 
Ali was described by the le as, after all, 
“not a very bad man.” tbrabim affected 
iteness, shaking hands, wearing 
tight es, and doing many things in a 
Frankish style, quite disgusting to the Mos- 
lems ; but he was only a cruel and debauched 
Turk, a little Frenchified in externals. 
Abbas Pasha “enjoyed” also a very bad 
character for debauchery, but, had he tried, 
could not have su his uncle. He was 
said not to be cruel, and has since not given 
any proof that this inion was un- 
founded. He delighted chiefly in horses, and 
his challenge to the Jockey Club is weil 
known. Ram-fighting, also, he considered a 
great amusement ; and he would shake his 
enormous paunch and roar with pleasure at 
every exploit of the horned combatants. 
Some peo le, wiser than their neighbors, 
Shaintalned that all this was deep policy, and 
that, whilst leading apparently a frivolous 
life, Abbas was organizing a deep conspiracy 
among the bigo 4 pee of the Turks to oust 
Tbrahim in case of the viceroy’s death. When 
we were in Cairo we heard much talk of 
these doings, and plausible enough were the 
reasons brought forward in favor of the pro- 
ject. In the first place, it was said with 


some truth, the celebrated arrangement con- 
cluded after the Syrian war, by which the 
succession was to pass down through Ibrahim, 
had not in reality been guaranteed by Eng- 
land. All depended on the mere promise of 
the Sultan ; and this promise might be set 


aside for political reasons. The seraskier 
was known to be profoundly hated by the 
le, and was suspected, moreover, of wish- 
ing to make some arrangement with the 
French (perhaps the cession of Alexandria or 
some fort commanding it,) in order to pro- 
cure the recognition of his independence. On 
these and other grounds it was thought 
bable that if the Sultan refused the invest- 
iture to the supposed son of Mohammed Ali, 
and bestowed it on his real dson, there 
would be but a sano Np be ey 
For our though we prefe’ & gov- 
ernment 2 peek Turkish principles sou en 
was expected from Abbas Pasha, to a bad 
imitation of French centralization, we looked 
with indifference wu all those intrigues, 
being perfectly convinced that ever since the 
word amelioration was first sounded in Feypt, 
the cart had been systematically put before 
the horse, and that all the schethes of im- 
rovement that had been constructed, owed 
their origin to speculators who did not know 
or did not care where the shoe pinched. 
Every man believed that there was nothing 
like feather. The engineer proposed the in- 
troduction of machinery and the construction 
of such works as the Barrage; the soldier 
recommended a regular army; some insisted 
on the utility of manufactures, others on the 
introduction of cotton ; canals were the great 
panacea of one man, railroads of another, 





All these thin 
lent in a 
military establishment. 
was, that they could not be introduced under 
the barbarous auspices of .Mohammed Ali, 
without absolutely crushing the stable indus- 
try of the country—agriculture. Every inno- 
vation threw whole districts out of cultivation, 
and whilst public works multiplied on all 
sides, the population visibly diminished. Had 
any solid results been obtained, we might 
poms, igs justified in some respects all 
these fine doings. But the machinery when 
once imported is generally allowed to rust 
and go to pieces; the army is transformed 
into a huge gang of half-paid forced laborers ; 
the Barrage, three times commenced, is aban- 
doned: and so on. The country is covered 
with Bee that ask es laborers, and are 
ly disa: ing under the encroachin 
a The Miminished population connect 
even now glean a sufficient subsistence from 
the fertile plains that remain, but wander, 
like Australian savages, amidst the richest 
crops in the world. 

e remedy for all this misery is easy 
enough, but no reasonable plans are attended 
to in Egypt. Perhaps this is why they are 
so rarely made. ohammea Ali listened 
only to the anachronisms which filled the 
conversation of his French friends. They 
a are to destroy the cataracts in order to 

ilitate the navigation of the Nile, to deep- 
en the bed of the river, (which shifts every 
year,) to enlarge the ports and harbors, and 
to introduce a vast system of canalization, 
to establish model farms, schools of design, 
colleges, universities, and what not. aii 
these grand peor were to be carried out 
by means of additional taxation. Nobody 
ever condescended to reflect whether the 
country could bear the slightest increase of 
its burdens without absolutely perishing ; 
much less did it occur to any one that all 
these improvements should begin with the fel- 
lahs themselves. They should be not forced, 
but encouraged to develop the resources of 
the land. Instead of being weighed down by 
taxes, they should be assisted in a manner 
P ioned to their knowledge and their 
intellects. Instead of being oppressed and 
dazzled by the prodigious superiority of Eu- 
ropeans, ~p > ould be incited to trust in 
themselves, improve by slow degrees, to 
perfect gradually their own agricultural im- 
plements and modes of cultivation. A vast 
amount of labor is thrown away in Egypt by 
the miserable means employed to raise water ; 
a few steam engines here and there would 
have done incalculable service, as would in- 


‘deed an improved water-wheel, the present 


one wasting at least one-third of the quantity 
raised each turn. All attempts to Eu- 
ropean civilization on Egypt have hitherto 
failed. Could not an Egyptian civilization be 
developed? “Reduced taxation” would be 
our great panacea ; spend less in costly im- 
portations of carriages, jewels, and machinery 
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doomed to rust; burn the fleet, dismiss the 
army, entice new settlers instead of driving 
away the old; abolish especially the capita- 
tion tax. Serene chlo a. ym or 
governor have anything to do wi i 
money ; establish a revenue ent, sen 
all the copts to the plow, and if you employ 
on an: employ them in this 

; collectors, with Arabs 
under them, if you raise direct taxes at all— 
if the revenues of the of Alexandria do 
not suffice to defray all legitimate expenses. 
An honest governor, with a firm character, 

on principles, would soon raise 

to a state of unexampled rity, a 
state from which she w not look back 
with regret to the most brilliant period of 
the Pharaohs. 





[From Fraser’s Magazine.) 

THE SOUNDING STATUE OF MEMNON. 
Ww has not heard of the sounding statue 
of Memnon of old, which, shrinking 
during the | 
its moaning voice forth when the 
ising sun lighted upon its granite front? 
Mankind are fond of paradox ; contradictions 
act with a strange charm upon human nature. 
Generation after generation passes away, re- 
gretting the dreamy days of infancy, and 


and silent hours of night, sent 
rays of the 


craving for other sunset stories, and other 
fairy-tales, to think and dream of amidst the 
contentions of manhood and the diseases of 


old 
proba 


. The unlikely thought is the most 
le ; and things impossible are for that 
reason ~—— believed. In the heart of 
mankind is a leaning to untruth. A 
lie finds ready believers, where a truth looks 
vainly for credit. Mohammed died as king ; 
Christ as malefactor. The most zealous vota- 
ries are those of error, and minds which have 
fallen a prey to a really unreasonable preju- 
dice are not to be won over. While we smile 
at the tenacity with which le in former 
times clung to false notions and untrue ideas, 
we should, perha) be more tenacious of 
them if they were handed down tous. There 
are few of us who would not have sent Galileo 
to the stake: and very fow of us who would 
like to lose that beautiful tale of Memnon of 
Egypt, and of his sounding statue. 

, a8 it is taught in our schools, is an 
odd mixture of anecdotes and fables, which 
the pupil gets by rote, as the master got them, 
and which, according to individual disposition, 


are in after-life remembered or forgotten. | u 


Some only adhere to the mind; a few anec- 
dotes, a few fables, seem destined for universal 
remembrance: they cling to the memory; 
they haunt our dreams; if the torrent of 
events roll over them, they will rise from the 
waters after many days ; they will be as clear 
and bright before the mind as in the hour 
when the pleasing tale first fell on the won- 
dering ear of childhood. 

Esypt is the land of mysteries; it is the 
_ land of the dead, where vast cities are built 

for them beneath the surface of the earth; 


where they have dwelt some thousands of 
years in uni silence and in dark- 
ness. All its grandeur and splendor are de- 
voted to the mystery of the grave. Its mighty 
temples, its rock-built palaces, its stupendous 
fanes ; the pyramids that rear their labyrinth- 
ine structures heavenward; their obeli 
gigantic monuments of men that had lived— 
are all but different kinds of graves. They 
are the habitations of the who, like the 
silk-worm, had their lives in preparin, 
a home after death. But Thebes, beyon 
any other, is the city of the dead. War, de- 
vastation, time, have destroyed her monu- 
ments ; her temples have crumbled to dust. 
The City of a Hundred Gates, the oldest 
among the cities of the earth, which, even in 
the time of Herodotus was decaying, is now 
but the City of Ruins. 

There is no sound of life among her crumb- 
ling fanes, among her broken columns. Beasts 
of prey walk her streets with noiseless tread; 
the vulture of the desert swims above in the 
blue air, but the hoarse tones of his voice die 
in the distance before they can waken the 
echoes of a thousand tombs. The wandering 
Turkoman shrinks from the approach of the 
city; ghost-like creatures destructive of hu- 
man li houls, which feed on the flesh and 
drink the blood of human beings, are said to 
live within its precincts: the hoofs of his 
horse tread noiselessly on the yellow sand, 
while his head is turned Foal the desert. 
Thus had centuries in silence over the 
City of Ruins and of the Dead, were it not 
for one voice. On the plain of Thebes, close 
to her crumbled walls, there towers a gigantic 
human form to the skies. It is a colossal 
statue of granite; it represents a man in a 
sitting posture, with his hands resting on his 
thighs. The guardian spirit of that vast 
city is frozen into bleak black stone in view- 
ing its desolation, and thus it sits, an eternal 
witness of eternal ruin. Years—many years 
—have come and gone ; the sun of the even- 
ing still sets upon that dark and motionless 
form. The morning sun throws his first rays 
of light and warmth upon it, and the silence 
| which reigns in the City of the Dead is broken. 
| The cold stone, waking into life, utters a hu- 
man voice of woe; a deep moaning sound 
streams on the wings of the morning wind far 
into the Libyan desert. 

This moaning, how is it to be explained ? 
Is it an e on of sorrow at the desolation 

which a new day shines? Is it a sound 
joy when the light of morning dispels the 
frore shades of night? To the Greeks it was 
the last. Memnon—thus they held—a son of 
Aurora, sacrificed his life at the siege of Troy, 
where he sided with Priam against the 
Greeks. This statue in the plain of Thebes 
was dead and silent; but when the rays of 
Aurora fell upon the cold stone, it sounded a 
harmonious welcome to the goddess-mother 
of Memnon. , 

Thus in the midst of Egypt, and dating 
from a time when that mysterious country 
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had no connection whatever with neighboring 
nations, we find the statue of a Grecian hero, 
the monument of the son of a Grecian god- 
dess. Thanks to the imaginative powers of 
their poets, and even of their historians, the 
Greeks were never embarrassed by the origin 
of phical denominations. They had 
always @ store of heroes and heroines, whose 
names sana derived — _ names which 
they wanted to explain. ese imaginary 
pre and genealogies are of frequent re- 
currence in their works, and raise no doubt 
as to the most fabulous origins,—such as Ca- 
nopus the founder of Canope, who was said to 
be pilot to Menelaus; and Pharus, who is 
sade to have made or discovered the isle of 
“Pharos. Pelusium is thus ascribed to Peleus, 
and Abydos to Abydus. 

The Greeks, so well prepared to derive 
heroes from the names of found in 
Egypt and Ethiopia many vast buildings, 
which, in the of the country, were 
styled Memnonia. They found a town of the 
name of Anteopolis, which was at once put 
down as founded by Anteus, the antagonist 
of Hercules, who was, in order to strengthen 
the probability, attached to the service of 
Osiris. The Memnonia were ascribed to 
Memnon, one of the persons in Homer's 


cs. 
Memnon is twice mentioned in the Odyssey; 
once as @ son of Aurora, by whose hands An- 


tilochus fell; and the second time as the | call 


most beautiful of warriors, and as a son of 
Titho, brother to Priam. Beyond this in 
Homer’s poems Memnon is solely mentioned 
as a member of the family of Priam, who 
came from a neighboring Oriental country to 
the rescue of Troy. 

Almoet all the poetic persons of the Greeks 
have in a similar manner their first origin in 
Homer. Later poets have but walenged wae 
their characters and 


roy 4 Hesiod quotes 
the son of Aurora as the King of the Ethio- 
jians ; a yee te two me of the 
ient and o' iopia bein ual am 
the ancients. Lanne my Le: gre ome 
ae on the few lines of the t poet. 
ey sing the birth and exploits of Memnon, 
son of Aurora, killed by the ruthless hand of 
Achilles under the walls of Troy. Simonides, 
Pindar, and others, exalt the beautiful Mem- 
non, who proceeded to Troy with an army of 
Ethiopians. schylus, Sophocles, and Theo- 
dectes, composed eames in his honor, the 
titles of which have alone come down to us. 
But according to another tradition Memnon’s 
father, Titho, was a Persian chief, who sent 
his son with 100,000 Ethiopians, as many 
Susians, and 100,000 battle-cars, to the assist- 
ance of Priam, his tributary. 

So ta yeteary mo ae ne 
on record, and, in a highway in Assyria 
bore his name. He pap ey rf have built 
the walls of Babylon ; and according to some 
authors, it was he who founded Susa. It was 
there, they report, that he erected a range of 
magnificent buildings, which have, however, 





never existed except in the imaginations of 
gomes and Ctesias, who had vainly inquired 

them, tells the travelers they need not 
trouble themselves with 
beautiful 


vain researches, these 
having been destroyed be- 
fore the of . They have, indeed, 
disa like the far-famed tomb of 
mandyas, of which no trace remained in 
days of Alexander; or that of Porsenna, 
which in Varro’s time existed only in the 
fabulous traditions of Etruria. But whether 
the Memnonian of Susa once really 
existed, or whether they were mere creations 
of poetic fancy, certain it is that Memnon, or 
some other person whose deeds were ascribed 
to him, was so famous that the road from 
Susa to Troy bore traces of his march. In 
the days of Pausanias they showed in Phrygia 
the camp where he had rested with his army. 
The priests of Esculapius at Nicomedia ex- 
hibited his sword. tomb was in many 
places ; at Troades, on the banks of the Ese- 
pus, where a town bore his name; at Paphos 
in Cypria, and at Susa. Aurora brought his 
corpse to the last-named city. 
fter Alexander's time, Memnon passed 
over into that country which is properly called 
Ethiopia. Diodorus says, the Ethiopians of 
Egypt (those of the south) contest this cast- 
ern origin of Memnon. ‘They pretend that 
this man was born among them; and they 
show ancient palaces, which to this day they 
Memnonia.’ Demetrius, an obscure au- 
thor, tells us that Titho sent another army of 
er to the succor of his son. This 
ad proceeded as far as Abydos in Up- 
t when the news of the hero’s death 
them. They immediately stopped on 


> 


arm 
per 
reach 
their march, and all the soldiers hung their 
crowns on the acacias, which decorated the ~ 
temenos of the temples. This myth is doubt- 


lessly founded.on the fact that Abydos, cele- 
brated for her acacia woods and her temple 
of Osiris, contained buildings which bore the 
name of Memnonia, and for that reason were 
ascribed to Memnon. 

Another myth dates from thisepoch. Poets 
celebrate certain birds called Memnonides, 
which sprung from the ashes of Memnon. 
Among others they are mentioned by Ovid, 
Metam. xvii. 601, sq. :-— 

Ab illo 
Memnonides dicte, cum Sol duodena peregit 

Signa, parentali periture, Marte rebellant. 

These birds were said to come at certain 
seasons of the year to clean the monument. of 
Memnon with great care, and to moisten it 
with the waters of the Esepus, by dipping 
their wings into the stream. In Plhny’s time 
it was & current that the Memnonic 
birds arrived each year in the middle of Ethi- 
opia to honor the hero. This is said of the 
Asiatic Memnon; for as to the Ethiopian 
hero of the same name, whose existence can 
searcely be doubted, and of whom Damis 
affirms that he never had been’ ‘at Troy, we 
must at once understand him to be a different 
person from the hero of Grecian song. The 
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Asiatic Memnon, whom the Grecian poets 
celebrate, may be a creature of imagination, 
but the builder or builders of the Memnonia, 
of those vast buildings of that name which 
formerly were found in almost all towns 
Middle and Upper has more sub- 
stantial evidence for his existence. No Gre- 
cian traditions, before their acquaintance 

t, tell us of Memnon’s exploits in 
Ethiopia r; but when the Greeks met 
with the Memnonia they were at once sure 
that these buildings were erected by the hero 
of their songs, and, forgetting the purely 
Asiatic scene of action which their itions 
had hitherto wor ie to Memnon, they ex- 
ulted in finding their own hero, the son of 
one of their desses, known and 
among a barbarian nation. Understanding 
that there were Memnonia at Thebes, they 
resigned their own Memnon for a mightier 
one. The Thebans, however, were not. so 
easily convinced. They knew that their 
Memnonia were but imitations of those Ethi- 
opian buildings which we may safely ascribe 
to the race of the Pharaohs. Besides, the 
names of Rameses and Amenophis on the 
walls of the building were sufficient evidence 
for them. But it flattered their vanity to 
think that strangers had retained the memory 
~ of the great conquests of their ancient kings, 
and that the names of the works of art on 
which they prided themselves should corre- 
spond with the name of a foreign demi-god 
and invader. The circumstances of the 
Greeks transferring their Memnon into Ethi- 
opia Proper, and thus making him a native of 
Africa, has induced later poets to represent 
him as ‘black; while the Memnon of the 
earlier Grecian poets is white, according to 
his Asiatic origin. 

We have allowed the smooth run of Grecian 
fable to carry us away from the famous 
sounding Colossus. Memnon has been silent 
since many hundred years. The voice of the 
desert is hushed, and travelers listen in vain 
for the harmony which salutes the break of 
day. But though it be gone, this sound, this 
voice of the stone, has occasioned many sur- 
mises ; many hypotheses have been built upon 
it. The question, What occasioned this ex- 
traordinary sound? has long been mooted, 
_ and long unanswered. Letronne, the French 

antiquarian, has, indeed, thrown a new light 
upon a subject which, up to his time, had 
been laid in ‘the double night of ages, and 
of Night’s daughter, Ignorance.’ On this, as 
on similar subjects, Speculation has done her 
best or her worst, and it was time that light 
should be thrown upon a matter which was 
obscured by the eee fancies of many na- 
tions and ages. Metaphors will impress on 
the mind what it already knows; parables 
will illustrate, but can never explain .a fact. 
An over-abundance of them, and on a subject 
which must be considered with the reflective 
eye of criticism, instead of bringing the mat- 
ter home to the mind, makes us giddy and 
confused. And though we may regret the 





day-dreams of youth, when vail after vail 
before us, and the Memnon which exist- 
away to yield the 
~~ m nay bor a alte dan 
e gai rational knowledge 
for ake in ange the loss 

wi the 


stone upon which the manhood of nations 
built a shrine of the true Goddess of Poesy. 
It is scarcely possible to put any kind of 
faith in the strange connection which many 
persons, not poets, but men of par and of 
science, have thought proper to establish be- 
tween the statue of Memnon and the Sym- 
bolic of the Orient. Symbolic as a science is, 
indeed, one of those us expressions in 
which our ~~ time eae a this om 
dispenses ie, as they think, from exact 
——-. vin they net and under the safe. 
guard of it they attempt to explain to others 
what they themselves are far from compre- 
hending. Thus Creuzer, a German antiquary 
of no small reputation, expresses his opinion 
that the sounding statue of Memnon was 
meant as a of the limits of day and 
night ; as the annual cycle of Psalms; as the 
matin-watch or the cycle of the Hores; as 
the sounding harmony of the Spheres; as an 
incorporate token of the light eternal ; as a 
dial, indicative of the incarnations of the sun. 
These and many other interpretations are too 
beuutiful to be true. We may ask, by what 
means our author arrives at results both so 
rising and unprecedented ? we are justi- 
fied in the inquiry from what texts, on vellum 
or on stone, or from what documents, he col- 
lects his knowledge? from what trees he culls 
such fair fruits? A question of this kind 
would, perhaps, do more than startle—it 
would dismay. Forbearing, therefore, to tres- 
pass upon the acuteness of the feelings of so 
poetical a mind, we prefer advancing at once 
the incontrovertible proposition,—that what- 
ever Creuzer and the Symbolists of his kind 
affect to know about the statue of Memnon, 
and its connection with the 
Greece and India, must be 


hilosophy of 
derived either 
from the inscriptions on the statue itself, or 
from the writings of authors who witnessed 
the miracle of the sounding stone, who knew 
the opinions of men concerning it, and who, 
if any hidden meaning were ay aaa by the 


statue or its sound, must have been happy to 
explain the symbolic mystery. Knowledge is 
not intuitive ; it does not enter the mind on 
the summer winds ; it does not fall upon us as 
the raizis of autumn; it must be striven for 
and gathered from certain fixed matter-of- 
fact sources. To prove the symbolic signifi- 
cation of the sounding statue, documents 
ought to have been produced, quotations to 
have been made, which supported the state- 
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ment of Memnon’s being meant to indicate 


the cycle of Psalms, the matin-watch of the | of 


Hores, and similar fanciful things. An acci- 
dental similarity of sound does not constitute 
’ an identity of names, and the critical observer 
will be cautious how to allow a fortuitous co- 
incidence of trivial facts to vitiate the final 
result of his investigations. We will now 
say & few words about the construction of the 
statue, its position, and its history. 

And here we must teach our curiosity to 
resign the gratification of beholding the first 
formation of the state, of the laws, of the 
institutions of Egypt. To expect this would 
be toexpect the impossible. 1t is not so with 
other nations. Though obscured by tradi- 
tion, though falsified by poetic fables, yet we 
see how a poor and needy tribe of freebooters 
and robbers ny geet on the Latian hills ; 
we witness their rude attempts at reli- 

ion, at — safety and government. We 
hold their faculties ually developing ; 
we see their fates assuming a greater import- 
ance; we follow each step in their career, 
and when the powers of the world fall into the 
dust before the almost omnipotent will of the 
“ Senatus Populusque Romanus,” we glory in 
the result, as though it had been natn 
about by our own agency. The fabric of 
their political greatness has been constructed 
under our own eyes; the broad light of his- 
toric day hasshone upon it. Of other nations 
History has been silent, until they forced 
themselves into her pages. The tribes of 
Huns and Tartars who from time to time 
have overrun and ransacked the historical na- 
tions, obtained commemoration during the 
time only that they did so. 
Their fates had been unrecorded before 


they trod upon historic ground, and remained 
unrecorded from the moment they left it. 


But the case of Egypt is anomalous in the 
extreme. She me civilized before 
she reasoned on her civilization; she per- 
formed actions, and immediately lost the 
consciousness of them. The long and in- 
accurate lists of her earlier kings, which 
the priests drew up for Herodotus. do not 
make a history ; — names by themselves 
are mere sounds. ey have no power to 
explain, to elucidate, to record. The histo 
of Egypt dates from the time that the first 
Grecian pirates landed on her coasts. It is 
from that time that her fates are recorded, 
but also that her decline is dated. Thus in 
Egypt we see a nation entering upon the his- 
torical stage not to form itself, but to lose in 
substance; not to consolidate, but to decay. 
The curtain rising from before them displays 
@ firmly organized nation, whose customs, 
whose laws, whose religion, solid and fixed as 
they are, seem to have thus existed since the 
beginning of Time; for there is no trace to 
indents they were formed, and from 
what they grew. A country is thrust for- 
ward upon the scene, with towns already 
built ; with idols that would appear never to 


ry | Egypt 





ready crumbling with age; and with tombs 
marvelous magnitude, filled with a host of 
time-dried And Thebes, then no 
longer the capital of that mysterious coun- 
try, was beginning to fall into ruins. Among 
the giant monuments of that extraordinary 
town, there were two colossal statues found 
on the plain outside the walls; two towering 
figures, which the traveler's curious eye may 
to this day behold, and be awed by the 
thought of this seeming eternity in stone. 
These two colosses bear at first sight a strik- 
ing resemblance to each other ; they have the 
same position, the same height ond the same 
substance. But on closer examination an es- 
sential difference becomes apparent. The 
one, standing to southward, consists from the 
head to the feet of one single block of stone. 
The colossus of the north is, on the contrary, 
com: of two distinct parts: the first, 
reaching from the feet up to the middle of 
the thighs, is one entire piece of granite; the 
second, ee the whole upper pert is 
composed of thirteen blocks in five layers. 
These blocks are not of the same substance 
as the monolithic part; they consist of that 
kind of sandstone of which the palace and 
temples of Thebes are built. Even if we had 
no historical evidence to direct us, we could 
not but see in this the restoration of some 
later period. Every Egyptian colossus, what- 
ever its size, was uniformly of one entire block 
of stone ; and there can be no doubt that this 
divided colossus was originally, like the other, 
formed of one single piece of granite, and that 
the upper part, being broken by some acci- 
dent,was at a later period rebuilt with such 
materials as were nearest hand. 

This is proved not only by the texts of 
Strabo and Pausanias, but also by some in- 
scriptions on the statue itself. Strabo, (who 
traveled in Egypt between the years of nine- 
teen and seven before Christ,) says—‘ Of the 
two monolithic colosses one is entire; one is 
broken in the middle, and the upper half is 
fallen—they say, in consequence of an earth- 
quake.” Pausanias, speaking of this statue, 
says likewise,—“ The upper part, from the 
head to the loins, is fallen down, but the rest 
is sprigs” The journey of Pausanias to 

alls into the reign of Hadrian, and 
between the years 130 and 138. At another 
place, speaking of a sounding stone, he says, 
“This appeared marvelous unto me; but 
what astonished me more was the Egyptian 
Colossus, which one sees at Thebes in t, 
after having passed the Nile, on the to 
the royal tombs. I have, indeed, there be- 
held a sounding statue, which is commonly 
hight Memnon; but the Thebans pretend 
that this statue represents not Memnon, 
but Pamenophus, a native of that country. 
There are also le who believe that this 
statue, wiich they say was mutilated by 
Cambyses, i3 that of Sesostris.” Juvenal, too, 
gives a faithful and poetical picture of this 


| state of the statue :— 
have lacked a temple; with royal palaces al- | 


Dimidio magice resonant ubi Memnone chorde ; 
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aoe he abstains from menti zim youd cause of 
fracture ; Ww re were 
two different ee pa earthquake, and 
the violence of Both were tradi- 
tional when Hadrian traveled in ; but 
the later tradition has been adop' y Julius 
Africanus in his Chronicles, by Eusebius and 
Syncellus, and by other compilers of more 
.modern date. Consequently it is to this day 
the general opinion. Nevertheless we have 
many reasons to doubt the correctness of the 
statement, and prefer the which Strabo 
uotes. It is to be considered, that neither 


trabo nor Pausanias give their own opinion : 
information which 
. If, then, the re- 


they merely record 
they received on the 
port, according to which Cambyses was said 
to have broken the statue, were authentic, 
the colossus must have been broken above five 
hundred years when Strabo visited it. But 
when Strabo was at Thebes he was assured 
that Camb whom the Feyptians even 
then held in great detestation, broken 
almost all the public monuments and statues, 
excepting always this colossus, which it was 
distinctly stated owed its mutilation to an 
earthquake. Cambyses was the eternal scape- 
goat of the Thebans: the ruins of time and 
negligence were ascribed to him ; and the real 
cause of the mutilation of the statue must, in 
Strabo’s time, have been well known, to in- 
duce them to state any other cause than the 
atrocious barbarity of the ruthless spoiler. 
If there had been any doubt whatever as to 
the reason why the statue was broken, they 
would gladly have charged Cambyses with it ; 
as indeed they failed not to do, when a hun- 
dred and fifty years later under Hadrian, the 
romney and real cause had sunk into obliv- 
on. 

Now it happens, that but a few years be- 
fore the journey of Strabo, Thebes been 
-— maggie by Pee aly aga Loe 

ius, speaking it, places it in the t! 
Olympiad, or the sixteenth year of the reign 
of Augustus, or twenty-seven years before 
the birth of Christ. “Thebs Egypti,” such 
are his words, “usque ad solum dirute 
sunt,” *—an ea which is evidently ex- 
aggerated. The time between this earth- 
quake and Strabo’s journey was from fifteen 
to twenty years. e earthquake had been 
recent and terrific—sufficient reasons to be 
remembered. That so large and heavy a 
colossus should have been broken, when the 
other statue, and even the town of Thebes, 
remained undestroyed, might admit of a 
doubt were it not for the observations which 
Mr. Roziéres has made on the action of the 
climate on the granite in that country, where 
the violent and sudden changes of the tem- 

= gare enlarge the fissures of granite- 
ocks. 

The fact, then, that the northward statue 
on the plain of Thebes has at one time been 
broken, is established beyond a doubt. Yet 
we see the statue restored, and the question 

*Euseb. Chron. ad S. Hieron. r. p. 154. 


potunnlly oxienn, By whom, and when, was it 
done * ere is ~ reality no ancient text 
which fixes the time of the restoration of the 
statue. Heeren* pojontanse that it took 
gy under Septimi verus, and by his or- 
er. The extent and the difficulty of the 
operation made it very msive. It. was 
nevertheless so well executed that the Egyp- 
tians, in the most devoted times of their his- 
tory, and fired by all the fervor of pious zeal, 
could not have done it better. They could 
not. have restored the column otherwise than 
it was done in the Roman period, by means 
of layers of blocks of stone, which were sub- 
sequently shaped by the hammer and chisel, 
in imitation of the neighboring colossus, or 
rather of the ancient broken part, which in 
the time of Pausanias lay still on the ground. 
The size of these blocks is yery considerable ; 
the smallest of them, forming the head and 
neck, is ten feet high and nine feet thick; 
and they had to raise it about fifty feet from 
the ground. Skill and precision were, more- 
ovns neanines to fix these blocks on the slop- 
ing ace of the fracture. 
-. But so confused have been the notions, so 
¢ontradictory the statements, respecting this 
celebrated statue, that pompous superficiality 
has even dared to construct a whole fabric of 
hypotheses on some ge in the ancient 
authors, even when their object was less to 
instruct than to amuse. Thus the restora- 
tion of the statue of Memnon has been doubt- 
ed on the ground of its having never been 
broken. And upon what testimony has this 
doubt been raised? On the evidence of a 
fanciful personage of Lucian, whom the au- 
thor himself most unequivocally introduces 
as “ Encrates, the friend of lies.” This hu- 
morous character is made to say,—‘“In my 
+ ssn I was in Egypt, I went to hear 
emnon’s voice at the rising of the sun. I 
did hear it; but not as usual, an inarticulate 
sound, such as he is wont to utter to the com- 
mon herd. No, Memnon, opening his mouth, 
ronounced an oracle in seven verses, which 
P would repeat to you if it were not forbid- 
den.” We should be wrong to conclude from 
this assertion of Memnon having opened his 
mouth, that he really was in ion of his 
head. Lucian, who knew Egypt, placed this 
expressly in the mouth of a notorious 
Nevertheless a kind of men, of whom 
Locke observes that they “know a little, pre- 
sume a great deal, and thence rush to a con- 
clusion,” have accepted the statement, bona 
fide; and they have most mystically specu- 
ted upon it. Mr. Creuzer is fortunate 
enough to find here seven sounds in answer 
to seven vowels pronounced by the Egyptian 
riests. There is no ancient text, there is no 
inscription, which informs us that the Egyp- 
tian priests were in the habit of pronouncing 
seven vowels to the statue of Amenophis. 
Besides, the liar does not mention seven 
sounds, but seven verses. 
The mutilation of the statue of Memnon, 





* Heeren, Ideen iiber die Politik, ii. 1. f. r.s. 232. 
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and ‘its subsequent restoration, being estab-| miracle of the sounding stone. Strabo’s ac- 
lished, it may be found interesting to consider count in itself is sufficiept to prove that the 
that which has drawn the general attention omenon he witnessed was not known to 
of all ages upon this colossus, viz. its far- ae rye he is far from considering it 
famed voice. The questions as to how the | with that enthusiasm which the reports and 
sound was produced, and why it has ceased, inscriptions of later travelers display. He 
present themselves; nor have answers been says oe 

wanting. It has been thought that it was| “There are two monolithic colosses, one entire, 
produced by some trick of the priests, who and the other broken in the middle, as they say, 
employed the oracle for their own interests, | by an earthquake. It is also thought that once 
ont That it consequently ceased with the a-day a noise, similar to that of a slight blow, 


A roceeds from the part which is left on the pedes- 
downfall of paganism. But though Memnon fal. As for me, havien oceeded to ued Hee 


might be a Grecian godhead, he was by no/ with Aelius Gellius, heard indeed this noise 
means an Egyptian one. The interest which | about the first hour. "Did it proceed from the ped- 
he excited, the reverence paid to him, was | estal, or from the colossus, or from one of t 
exclusively on the side of the Greeks and Ro- | who surrounded the statue?” 
mans. at native records should not men-| Thus, then, the two colosses had in Strabo’s 
tion the sound is not astonishing, since they | eyes almost the same importance ; they both 
mention nothing beyond the names of kings. | stood in the Libyan part of Thebes. The statue 
But the vulgar report, that the statue of | which they said to be sounding was not even 
Memnon had sounded since time immemorial, | distinguished by a particular name. So far 
that the sound was indeed a part of its con- was Strabo from connecting any religious 
struction, must be sadly shaken by the reflec- ideas of his own with the sound he heard, 
tion that none of the more ancient authors | that he rather believed the bystanders were 
mention this phenomenon, which neverthe- | practicing upon his credulity. The inscri 
less was very fit to attract their attention. | tions on the legs and the pedestal of the 
Strabo is, indeed, the first author who speaks sounding statue, strengthen this view of the 
of the sounding statue, for an allegation that case. Krom the dates we have reason to 
Manetho, in a list of kings mentions “ Quem | lieve that the first were made in the times of 
quidam Luton lapidem loquen- Nero. Dion Chrysostom, speaking of some 
tem,” has been proved to be the “addition of statues of the which bear no inscriptions, 
later times, which, nevertheless, successfully | asserts,—-‘‘ And this is said to be the case with 
imposed u those who took Manetho’s text | the Colossus of Memnon.” There is, indeed, 
from Josephus.” It is true that silence does | only one inscription previous to his time, and 
not always disprove a fact, but there are facts | this is dated from the ninth year of Nero's 
which by their very nature are disqualified reign. But whatever inscriptions were after- 
for the silence of authors. The phenomenon | ward made, the names are invariably either 
of Memnon belongs to this class. Once dis- | Greek or Roman. The Egyptians, therefore, 
covered, it was the universal theme of the old | took no interest in the voice of Memnon, 
authors, and Diodorus the Periegetian quotes | which was celebrated by the Greeks and Ro- 
of Thebes only her hundred gates, and Mem-| mans alone. This fact is important. It 
non saluting his mother. If the phenomenon | tends to prove that the vocal phenomenon did 
had existed before the Roman time, and in- | not excite attention till after the Roman con- 
deed before Strabo, how then shall we explain | quest, since no inscription belonging to an 
that Herodotus and Diodorus of Sicily, both | earlier period can be found ; that the phenom- 
of whom visited Thebes, should have passed |enon must have ceased in the time of Sep- 
without mention that which afterward was | timius Severus, as the most r cent inscription, 
considered the principal wonder of Egypt? | engraved on the legs, dates from this epoch, 
How are we to explain this obstinate silence abet the pedestal, which offered so commo- 
of the Greek and Roman poets? Ovid, who | dious a place for a number of inscriptions, 
says so much of the death of Memnon, of the | contains only two, of which one belongs to 
sorrow of Aurora, of the tears she sheds every | the reign of Antoninus. And it proves fur- 
morning, and of the metamorphosis of her | ther, that the Greeks alone made an object of 
son's ashes into birds (Metam. xiii. 576), does | adoration of the phenomenon, since they 
not say one single word about the statue and | alone expressed their feelings of devotion to 
its voice. Could he have refrained from men- | the divine author of the miracle. From. this 
tioning the plaintive salute which Memnon | results the inevitable conclusion that the mir- 
breathes to his mother, when her first rays | acle was not produced by a pious fraud, for if 
touch the black stone of which his statue is | such a fraud been practiced by the E 
formed? When he says'in his song,— tian priests (and they alone could have 
Luctibus est Aurora suis intenta, piasque the power to do it, and interest in doin it) 
Nunc quoque dat lachrymas et toto rorat in orbe, the natives of t would certainly ve 
could he have refrained from adding a fea- | been more open to the imposition than stran- 
ture to his picture which would have so ma- | gers, and we should find their homage joining 
terially heightened its pathos? And, on the t of the Greeks. The Greek and Roman 
other hand, from Strabo’s time to the reign | priests were even less likely to have practiced 
of Septimius Severus, there is scarcely an au- | this fraud. It requires, indeed, the gift of 
thor or poet who docs not expatiate on the | credulity to an extraordinary degree to be- 
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lieve that they, on a foreign soil, near an 
Egyptian temple, could have practiced so 
pd nh dangerous an imposition ; that 
uring two centuries they could have = 
upon emperors, governors, generals, 080- 
phers—in fac, on all influential pisbenie of 
k and Roman extraction in Egypt. From 
all this we must draw the conclusion, that the 
miracle was a cause which had 
no connection whatever with the will of either 
natives or i ay and that it was equally 
incomprehensible to both. 

If we compare the time when the phenom- 
enon of the sounding statue excited the at- 
tention of the world with that of its mutila- 
tion, we are struck with their exact corre- 

ence. The first Grecian travelers found 
= sae new and Pree them to ae 
of whom their so much ; the 
sient Enbwias heovbueun thin etc osleutesn ele 
plain of Thebes, but in the country of-colosses 
they found nothing extraordinary in them. 
At Strabo’s time, when the phenomenon and 
the mutilation were both ee en J re- 
cent, no name was given to the broken statue ; 
but henceforward it acquired a great fame for 
its sound, foreign travelers came to see i 
and the Greeks connecting the time in whic 
the statue sounded the first hour of morning, 
with the slain son of the Goddess of Morning, 
declared this sounding statue to be that of 
Memnon, and am themselves with the 
fancy that he saluted his mother. But strange 
to say, in the same manner that the reports 
about the sounding of the stone begin with 
the mutilation, so do they end with the resto- 
ration of the statue. e inscriptions are 
crowded within two centuries. ey begin 
on a sudden ; they cease ina similar manner. 
The miracle was gone, and the interest went 
with it. The charm was broken. Memnon 
had lost his voice. How, and when, did he 
lose it * 

It must have been at the time when Chris- 
tianity began to triumph over the persecu- 
tions of P i Persecution and torture 
were ee against the new creed. The 
Pagans resolved to oppose miracles to mira- 
cles. A host of wonders arose from this com- 
petition: miraculous healings, resurrections, 
and a vast number of predictions, with which 
the writings of the later Pagans abound, and 
which we find refuted in those of the Fathers, 
were ushered into the world, and clamorously 
commented upon. New oracles were estab- 
lished, and others repaired and again brought 
to honor. 

How precious would the voice of Memnon 
have been to this tribe of miracle-mongers ! 
This daily manifestation of a Grecian deity, 
this miracle which admitted of te presence 
so many witnesses, would in itself have proved 
of greater value than all those wondrous do- 
ings which even the Pagans were at pains to 

ieve, and the celebrity of the Colossus of 
Memnon would have increased with the vio- 


lence of the controverstes for which it would | Thusthereisa connection between itsintegrity - 
have furnished the matter. But no, it is at 





this juncture that all homage ceases. The 
name of Memnon would seem to have 

away from the memories of men. [tis to be 
found neither in the writings of the heathens, 
nor in those of the Fathers. 

If we descend to the last efforts by which 
Julian vainly strove to raise agonizing Pagan- 
ism, we behold this emperor repairing th 
altars of Daphne, and ovis infuse new 
life into the 3 tian worship by encouraging 
the discovery of a new Apis; but there are 
no endeavors to bring Memnon again to 

ublic notice. His voice had, doubtless, too 
les been silent: there was no hope of its re- 
vival. Only Hymerius the rhetor remembers 
it; @ man who, never having been in Egypt, 
makes his senseless declamations, a medley of 
all he had found in books. But to appreciate 
the authority of such quotations, nm which 
the mania of erudition common to all rhetors 
is glaringly displayed, it suffices to say that 
Hymerius makes Memnon recite /yrical verses. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, a contemporary of 
Hymerius, gives a detailed account of Egypt. 
He scrupulously mentions the principal ob- 
jects of curiosity in that couslsy 5 he praises 
the Pyramids and the royal tombs of Thebes : 
but he makes no mention of Memnon. 

Heliodorus, another contemporary of Hy- 
merius, is profuse on the subject of the royal 
tombs and the Pyramids; but he speaks nei- 
ther of Memnon nor of his voice. 

St. Jerome, at the same time, held that 
Memnon had ceased to sound when Jesus 
Christ was born :—‘ Quippe cujus statua usque 
ad adventum Christi, sole oriente, vocem dare 
dicebatur. . . . Hoc autem significat, quod 
post adventum Christi omnia idola contione- 
runt.’* This opinion originates in the idea 
held by the principal Fathers of the Church, 
such as Origen, Tatian, Eusebius, 8. Athana- 
sius, 8. Cyril, Theodoret, that the oracles of 
the idols, being the treacherous exhalations of 
the devil, were struck mute when the Savior 
of mankind came into the world. 

We quoted the Emperor Septimius Severus 
as the presumptive restorer of the statue ; it 
is in his reign that the reports of authors, and 
the inscriptions on the statue itself, ceased. 
We admitted in a former page that there is 
in reality no ancient author who mentions the 
restoration of the statue, and that the propo- 
sition that the statue was repaired under Sep 
timius Severus must rest solely Laren the pre- 
sumptive evidence of facts. We have seen 
the statue overlooked and disregarded while 
it remained entire; we have seen it com- 
manding the attention of all, and the worship 
of some foreign nations, from the time it was 
broken. Of its reparation nothing is said. 


of| No inscription commemorates so important 


an event. The exclamations of joy, of aston- 
ishment, of veneration, at the voice proceed- 
ing from the mute stone, are suddenly and 
unexpectedly silent; we look for the cause, 
and we find the statue repaired but voiceless. 


* St. Hieron. in cap. xiii. Esaie. 
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and its silence, between its mutilation and its 
sounding. This connection may also serve to 
explain why the reconstructor of Memnon did 
not think proper to immortalize his name by 
an inscription at the foot of the colossus, com- 
memorative of the year of its restoration, as 
it has always been the custom of the Romans 
to do when they repaired a building or a sta- 
tue. All the other visitors of rank, who wit- 
nessed the miracle, inscribed their names as a 
lasting record: Septimius Severus alone, the 
last emperor who visited Memnon, has left no 
trace indicative of his presence; and we 
should really be justified in doubting the au- 
thenticity of the fact, if Spartianus, his — 
pher, did not expressly state it,—‘“‘ Et Mem- 
phim et Memnonem, et Pyramides et labyrin- 
thum diligenter inspexit.** The reign of 
Septimius Severus fell into the time when 
Paganism, unable to exterminate Christianity 
by persecution, endeavored to conquer her 
in devotion ; when the old temples were re- 
built, and new eracles. cried into celebrity. 
Severus himself was a zealous Pagan, who re- 
established the worship of Serapis, which had 
once spread over all Egypt, and which had 
—r flourished at Memphis and 
hebes. It was to inspect the progress of 
this worship, Spartianus informs us, that the 
emperor traveled in Egypt,—* Jucundam sibi 
peregrinationem hance propter religioném Se- 
rapidis. . Severus ipse postea semper os- 
tendit.”+ The war of extermination between 
the two creeds was at its height, and it was 
impossible to be a zealous Pagan without be- 
ing at the same time a declared enemy to 
Christianity. Severus did his best to sup- 
ress the Christian religion by an edict issued 
in 202, when on the point of commencing his 
travels in Egypt. ‘This edict forbids, under 
the most heavy nalties, to embrace the 
Jewish or Christian religion. Nor did his 
zeal slacken after he had once entered Egypt. 
The progress of Christianity in that country 
irritated him; he violently persecuted the 
Egyptian Christians; and this persecution 
extended even into the Thebais. We are in- 
formed that Severus did not hear the oracle, 
and although this was a not unfrequent occur- 
rence, it is not difficult to imagine what im- 
ression the silence of what he considered a 
divine voice must have made upon the em- 
ror. Enthusiastic for his creed, he had 
just witnessed the startling progress of a new 
and hostile religion, which he saw striking its 
roots into the very soil over which he travel- 
ed to find Serapis and to adore Memnon. And 
this Memnon, whom to see he had undertaken 
so long and wearisome a journey, did not ut- 
ter his wonted salutation in the imperial pil- 
grim’s presence. The god was certainly 
angry, and his anger was to beappeased. But 
how! The heresy which threatened his reign 
and arrogated his rights to itself, had, per- 
haps, excited his wrath. But then the em- 
peror had persecuted the Christians,—he per- 


* Spart. in Severo, s. 17. 
t Ibid. 


secuted them at the very moment. The 
statue of the god had been broken ; it had been 
sacrilegiously mutilated (such was then the 
— tion) by the hands of the great 

efiler of sacred spots—by Cambyses the Per- 
sian. With its upper half the statue had, per- 
haps, lost the best part of its voice; to repair 
it would improve the oracle. Filled with 
gratitude, the god would send forth a more 
melodious voice ; perhaps he would utter real 
oracles. This was the train of reasoning most 
natural to the character and the circum- 
stances of the man; nor is the hypothesis too 
bold that he acted upon it and rebuilt the 
statue. It will be found to rest upon a chain 
of substantial evidence proceeding from the 
facts, and even the silence observed concern- 
ing the restoration of the statue, must serve 
to strengthen it. For it is to be presumed, 
that after the work was completes the pro- 
moter of it had reason to repent his zeal. 
When the massive blocks had been hauled up 
and fixed upon the broken part—when they 
had been shaped and chiseled—when Mem- 
non was restored to that integrity which was 
to make him really the wonder of the universe 
and the glory of the reign of Severus—his 
voice was silent. No sound saluted the ris- 
ing of the morning sun. The oracle was 
spoiled. This explains the absence of an in- 
——— Severus could not wish to announce 
to future ages that the famous oracle of Mem- 
non had been destroyed by Azs agency. 

The question as to the real cause of the 
sounds presents itself again. The opinion 
that they commenced with its origin, and 
were connected with some religious symbol, 
involved the a that the first makers 
of the statue be constructed in its interior 
an apparatus by which these sounds were 
produced. There have, indeed, been learned 
and ve men who have amused their fan- 
cies by the reconstruction of this imagi 
mechanism. But whatever idea they may 
have formed in their minds, they could not 
evade the presumption of the colossus having 
been hollowed out in order to communicate 
with its mouth. This operation would have 
been attended with p — difficulties, and 
its impossibility must be clear to whoever con-. 
siders the size and the material of the colossus. 
But if it be admitted that Memnon did not 
sound before the time of the Romans, the ad- 
vocates of the common prejudice would be 
obliged to shift their ground, and to maintain 
that the vocal apparatus had been introduced 
into the massive stone about fifteen or twenty 
centuries after its original erection: this 
would be really absurd. 

If, on the other hand, the sound had been 
produced by some exterior agency, the fraud 
must infallibly have been detected by the 
number of persons witnessing the phenome- 
non. The quality of Memnon’s audience 
during the two hundred years of his sound- 
ing ought not to be forgotten. Imperial 
officers, prefects, and emperors—people above 





| the prejudices and superstitions of the crowd, 
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to a god. were ly 
i g them, and it is known how dan- 
these men are to the workers of mira- 


an interest in icing the deception. 
But who were these? Not the Egypti 
iests of Amenophis, for Strabo informs us 
+ in his time no religious idea whatever 
was connected with the monument. Were 
they foreigners? But what interest could 
they have had? And why should they have 
prefered the broken statue to the reestab- 
A i ot of le, if they had 
certain ¢ le, i 
duced the sound, blere donext = amt 
polarity, at a fixed time; nor would they 
ve forgotten to do it daily. But the in- 
seriptions on the statue, which, being com- 
memorative of the feelings and thoughts of the 
witnesses, are a most im; t ediene tell 
us of different times in the first and second 
hour. 1twould certainly have been the inter- 
est of religious jugglers to produce the sound 
exactly at the rising of thesun. People might 
also sometimes fancy they heard a sound, 
when the statue was, in fact, silent. Thus 
Libanius, speaking of a statue of Apollo near 
Antiochium, observes,—‘ And somebody, they 
say, has heard him play the cithara in the 
noon of the day.” A mistake about the sound 
which proceeded from the miraculous statue 
was the easier, since this sound was not, as 
has been imagined, loud, but rather low and 
indistinct. Speaking of the colossus, Pliny 
says,—“ Contactum radiis crepare dicunt ;’—In 
the rays of the sun it is said to creak. We 
must not be misled by the —- of lapis 
loquens, which many of the Latin authors give 
to Memnon ; nor should we be justified in 
translating it with “ ing stone.” Virgil, 
in eclogue viii. 22, does certainly not mean to 
say that the trees had . Strabo'’s de- 
scription, too, is far from attributing anything 
like speech or articulate sounds to the stone. 
“ The noise,” says he, “is similar to a slight 
blow.” It is not even a sound with him, but 
merely a noise. Pausanias likens it to the 
chords of a lute when they break ; and in one 
of the inscriptions the sound is compared to 
the knocking on a copper vase. Those 
— of ancient authors on which we may 
rely mention, as we have seen, nothing but a 
kind of harmonious creaking ; and this, it is 
well known, is not confined to the single block 
of granite on the plain of Thebes. It is no 
secret to naturalists, and it has been proved 
by a = of scientific observations, that 
some kinds of ite will sound about the 
rising of the sun, but particularly so when 
they are reft. This sound is owing to the 
sudden change from cold to heat, which puts 
their component parts into peculiar vibrations. 





the members of the tian Commission, 
during Na se tion to Egypt, who 


fracture. of th incomprehensible that 
in the morning at sunrise a sono- 


rous creaking Proceating from the granite 
blocks of Karnak, and who ascribed it*to the 
same cause, should not have thought of mak- 
ogi application of this phenomenon to that 
which they knew was recorded of Memnon. 
Herschel, who ascribes the mysterious sounds 
to the contraction of the different heterogene- 
ous matters of which the statue consists, re- 
marks, that similar sounds are produced when 
heat acts suddenly on plates of metal, and 
that this ——- may frequently and 
familiarly be observed in the creakings of a 
gridiron. We may likewise quote the organ 
sounds which the rocks of granite on the 
banks of the Orinoko emit in the morning, 
and which have caused these rocks to be de- 
nominated Jazas de musica, or musical stones. 
Humboldt, convinced of their reality, considers 
these sounds the effect of temperature be- 
tween the subterraneous and the outer air. 
Mr. de Roziére and others have often heard 
in the morning a sonorous creaking in the 
granite quarries of Syene,—a phenomenon 
which, it appears, has escaped the atten- 
tion of the ancients, though they knew of 
another sounding-stone of Kalapthe in Nubia, 
of which Rifaut has given a description. The 
same phenomenon is yg in the vicinity 
of the Maladetta, and the shepherds of the 
valleys call it les matines de la maudite. 





{From the Leader.] 
IS LOVE BLIND? 

ee is nothing so ee. It ex- 
alts our natures to their highest capa- 
bility, enabling us to decipher truths which 
are illegible to the normal sense. It has 
given moments of subtle wisdom to the dull- 
est ; moments of impassioned eloquence to the 
coldest. We are strongest when we love, be- 
cause Love is not only the most energetic but 
the most elevating of passions. We see most 
clearly then, because our perceptions are all 
intensified by the intensity of the feeling. 
We are affected as in mesmerism, and Love is 

the clairvoyance of the heart. 

But there is always a meaning in old 
adages, and in that of “Love is blind” there 
isa truth. The blindness spoken of is blind- 
ness to all consequence, disregard of all col- 
laterals, nid meg eRe or contempt of what- 
ever is foreign to it. The intensity of the 
shadow is p’ ioned to the intensity of the 
light. Everything which comes within the 
rays of Love is wondrously vivid; the rest is 
darkness. Love sees all it cares to see. It is 
not blind; but it will only look straightfor- 
ward. A horse is not blind when blinkers 


are put on to prevent his seeing whatever 
goes on at his side. All energetic passions 
‘act as blinkers. 
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Spirit uf the Auuuals for 1851. 


HE old style of Annuals has given place very | 


nerally to literary miscellanies of a higher 
4 to illustrated editions of favorite ctiiors. 
he most splendid volume of the season is Our 
Savior, with the Prophet and A 
he sa Hy wr Sgr 
same house has The Book of 
ird Gray’s 
cimens of Ameri- 
can typography, and Griswold’s Female Poets of 
America, with other beautiful works; and Mr. 
Hart has very fine editions of the Poems of Bry- 
ant, Mrs. Osgood, &c, and Griswold’s Poets and 
Poetry and Prose Writers of America, G. P, Put- 
nam has a large list, among which are Mr. 
Young’s translation of Beranger, ts various 
works, Miss Cooper’s Rural Hours, The Me- 
mortal, the most ee and attractive sou- 
venir of the year—written by friends of the late 
Mrs. Osgood, with the design to erect with the 
profits a monument to that Jamented poetess in 
the cemetery of Mount Auburn. There has never 
before appeared in this country a volume with so 
many eminent contributors. By Mr. Putnam’s 
rmission, we quote from it, in advance, this 
utiful tale by the author of The Scarlet Letter :— 
THE SNOW-IMAGE* 


A CH'LDISH MIRACLE, 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


(XE afternoon of a cold winter's day, when 
the sun shone forth with chilly bright- 
ness, after a long storm, two children asked 
leave of their mother to run out and play in 
the new-fallen snow. The eldest child was a 
little girl, whom, because she was of a tender 
and modest disposition, and was thought to be 
very beautiful, her parents, and other we le 
that were familiar with her, used to call Vio- 
let. But her brother was known by the style 
and title of Peony, on account of the ruddi- 
ness of his broad and round little phiz, which 
made everybody think of sunshine and great 
scarlet flowers. The father of these two 
children, a certain Mr. Lindsey, it is import- 
ant to say, was an excellent, but exceedingl 
matter-of inet sort of man, a dealer in pend 
ware, and was sturdily accustomed to take 
what is called the common-sense view of all 
matters that came under his consideration. 
With a heart about as tender as other peo- 
ples’, he had a head as hard and impenetrable, 
and therefore, perhaps, as empty, as one of 
the iron pots which it was a part of his busi- 
ness to sell. The mother’s character, on the 
other hand, had a strain of poetry in it, a 
trait of unworldly beauty, a delicate and 
dewy flower, as it were, that had survived out 
of her imaginative youth, and still kept itself 
alive amid the dusty realities of matrimony 
and motherhood. 

So, Violet and Peony, as I began with say- 
ing, besought their mother to let them run 
out and play in the new snow; for, thou h it 
had looked so dreary and dismal, drifting 
downward out of the gray sky, it had a very 

* Entered according to Act of Congress. 
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cheerful ae one the sun was shin- 
ing on it. The children dwelt in a city, and 
had no wider play-place than a little 

before the house, divided by a white fence 
from the street, and with a and two 
or three plum-trees ove wing it, and 
some rose-bushes just in front of the parlor- 
windows. The trees and shrubs, however, 
were now leafless, and their twigs were en- 
in the light snow, which thus made a 
kind of wintry foliage, with here and there a 
pendant icicle for the fruit. 

“Yes, Violet—yes, my little Peony,” said 
their kind mother; “you may go out and 
play in the new snow.” 

ccordingly, the good lady bundled up her 
darlings in woolen jackets and wadded sacks, 
and put comforters round their necks, and a 
et of striped gaiters on each little pair of 
egs, and w mittens on their hands, and 
raha by tae pt ere Be Pdi dey 

away Jack Frost. Forth sallied the two 

children with a hop-skip-and-jump, that car- 
ried them at once into the very heart of a 
huge snow-drift, whence Violet emerged like 
a snow-bunting, while little Peony floundered 
out with his round face in full bloom. Then 
what a m time had they! To look at 
them, frolicking in the wintry garden, 
would have thought that the dark and pitiless 
storm had been sent for no other purpose but 
to provide a new plaything for Violet and 
Peony; and that they themselves had been { 
tight on = the anow-hirds — —o ~-4 
ight only in the tempest, and in the white 
mantle which it sead-quet the earth. 

At last, when t rd had frosted one another 
all over with handfuls of snow, Violet, after 
laughing heartily at little Peony’s figure, was 
struck with a new idea. 

“ You look exactly like a snow-image, Peo- 
ny,” said she, “if your cheeks were not sored. 
And that puts mein mind! Let us make an 
image out of snow—an image of a little girl 
—and it shall be our sister, and shall run 
about and play with us all winter long. 
Won't it be nice ?” 

“Oh, yes!” eried Peony, as plainly es he 
could speak, for he was but a little boy. 
~ That will be nice! And mamma shall see 
it!” 

“ Yes,” answered Violet; “ mamma shall 
see the new little girl. But she must not 
make her come into the warm parlor ; for, 
you know, our little snow-sister will not love 
the warmth.” 

And forthwith the children began this great 
business of making a snow-image that should 
run about—while their mother, who was sit- 
ting at the window and overheard some of 
their talk, could not help smiling at the grav- 
ity with which they set about it. They real- 
zone to imagine that there would be no 

ificulty whatever in creating a live little 
girl out of the now. And to say the truth, 
if miracles are ever to be wrought, it will be 
by putting our hands to the work, in precise- 
ly such a simple and undoubting frame of 
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sight, those bright little souls at ! 
, it was really wonderful to observe 
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rised at 
r she looked, the more 
ised she grew. 

* What remarkable Shildren mine are !” 
thought she, —— . mother’s pride ; 
and smiling at herself, too, for being so prou 
of them. “What other children peal Gasp 
made anything s0 like a little girl's figure out 
of snow, at the first trial ? ell ;—but now 
I must finish Peony’s new frock; for his 

dfather is coming to-morrow, and [ want 
little fellow to look handsome.” 

So she took up the frock, and was soon as 
busily at work again with her needle, as the 
two children with their snow-image. But 
still, as the needle traveled hither and 
thither through the seams of the dress, the 
mother made her toil light and happy by 
listening to the airy voices of Violet and 
Peony. They kept talking to one another all 
the time—their tongues being quite ag active 
as their feet and hands. Except at intervals, 
she could not distinctly hear what was said, 
but had merely a sweet impression that they 
were in a most loving mood, and were enjoy- 


ing themselves highly, and that the business |. 


of making the snow-image went prosperously 


on. Now and then, however, when Violet 


- and Peony happened to raise their voices, the 


-words were as audible as if they had been 
rlor, where the mother. 
sat. Oh, how delightfully those words echoed 


. spoken in the very 


But you must know, a mother listens with 
her. heart, much more than with her ears; 
and thus she is often delighted with the trills 
of celestial music, when other people can 
hear ing of the kind. 
“Peony, Peony!” cried Violet to her bro- 
ther, who had gone to another of the 
n; “bring me some of that snow, 
eony, very corner, where 
we have not been trampling. I want it to 
our little snow-sister’s bosom with. 
rt mast be quite pure—just 
as it came out of the sky !” 
“Here it is, Violet!” answered Peony, in 
his bluff tone—but a very sweet tone, too—as 
he came floundering through the half-trodden 
drifts. ‘Here is the snow for her little 
bosom. Oh, Violet, how beau-ti-ful she be- 
gins to look !” 

* Yes,” said Violet, thoughtfully and quiet- 
ly ; “ our snow-sister does look very levely. 
id not quite know, Peony, that we could 
make such a sweet little girl as this.” 

The mother, as she listened, thought how 

fit and delightful an incident it wot be, if 
fairies, or, still better, if angel-children were 
to come from paradise, and play invisibly 
with her own darlings, and help them to 
make their snow-image—giving it the fea- 
tures of celestial babyhood! Violet and Peo- 
ny would not be aware of their immortal 
playmates—only they would see that the im- 
age grew very beautiful, while they worked 
at it, and would think that they themselves 
had done it all. 
“ My little girl and boy deserve such play- 
mates, if mortal children ever did!” seid the 
mother to herself; and then she smiled again 
at her own motherly tsp 

Nevertheless, the idea seized upon her im- 
ination ; and, ever and anon, she took a 

out of the window, half-dreaming 
t she might see the golden-haired children 
of paradise, sporting with her own golden- 
haired Violet and bright-cheeked Peony. 
Now, for a few moments, there was a busy 
and earnest, but indistinct hum of the two 
children’s voices, as Violet and Peony wrought 
epee with one happy consent. Violet 
still seemed to be the guiding spirit: while 
Peony acted rather as a laborer, and brought 
her the snow from far and near. And yet 
the little urchin evidently had a proper un- 
derstanding of the matter, too! 

* Peony, Peony !” cried Violet ; for her bro- 
ther was again at the other side of the garden. 
“ Bring me those light wreaths of snow that 
have rested on the lower branches of the 

-tree. You can clamber on the snow- 

ift, Peony, and reach them easily. I must 

have them to make some ringlets for our 
snow-sister’s head !” 

“Here they are, Violet!” answered the 
little boy. ‘Take care you do not break 
them. Well done! Well done! How pretty !” 

“ Does she not look sweetly ?” said Violet, 
with a very satisfied tone ; “and now we must 





in her heart, even —— they meant nothing 


..80 very wise or wonderful, after all ! 


have some little shining bits. of ice to make 
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the brightness of her hw She is not 
finished yet. Mamma will see how very 
beautiful she is; but papa will say, ‘Tush! 
nonsense !—come in out of the cold!” 

“Let us call mamma to look out,” said 
Peony ; and then he shouted lustily, “ Mam- 
ma! mamma!! mamma!!! Look out, and 
see what a nice ’ittle girl we are making !” 

The mother put down her work, for an in- 
stant, and looked out of the window. But it 
so happened that the sun—for this was one of 
the shortest days of the whole year—bad 
sunken so nearly to the edge of the world, 
that his setting shine came obliquely into the 
lady’s eyes. she was dazzled, you must 
understand, and could not very distinctly ob- 
serve ease me Pt De . yom Day ow- 
ever, through a t t, blinding dazzle 
of ~ ce and the new snow, “re beheld se 
small white in the n, seem 
to liave a ho Poa likeness 
about it. And she saw Violet and Peony— 
indeed, she looked more at them than at the 
ima e saw the two children still at 
work ; Peony bringing fresh snow, and Violet 
applying it to the figure, as scientifically as a 
sculptor adds clay to his model. Indistinctly 
as she discerned the snow-child, the mother 
thought to herself that never before was there 
@ snow-figure so cunningly made, nor ever 
such a dear little girl and boy to make it. 

“They do everything better than other 
children,”. said she, very complacently. 
“ No wonder they make better snow-images !” 

She sat down again to her work, and 
made as much haste with it as possible; be- 


cause twilight would soon come, and Peony’s 
frock was not yet finished, and grandfather 
was expected, by railroad, pretty early in the 


morning. Faster and faster, therefore, went 
her flying fingers. The children, likewise, 
kept busily at work in the garden, and still 
the mother listened, whenever she could 
catch a word. She was amused to observe 
how their little imaginations had got mixed 
up with what they were doing, and were car- 
ried away by it. They seemed ag Er 
think that the snow-child would run about 
and play with them. 

“ What a nice playmate she will be for us, 
all winter long!” said Violet. “I hope pene 
will not be afraid of her giving us a cold! 
Shan’t you love her dearly, Peony ?” 

“QO, yes!” cried Peony. “And I will h 
her, and she shall sit down close by me, an 
drink some of my warm milk !” 

“Oh no, Peony!” answered Violet, with 

ve wisdom. “That will not do at all. 

arm milk will not be wholesome for our 
little snow-sister. Little snow-people, like 
her, eat nothing but icicles. No, no, Peony ; 
we must not give her anything warm to 
drink !” 

There was a minute or two of silence ; for 
Peony, whose short legs were never weary, 
had gone on a Yar again to the other 
side a the garden. All of a sudden, Violet 
eried out, loudly and joyfully :— 





“Look here, Peony! Come quickly! A 
light has been shining on her cheek out of 
that rose-colored cloud !—and the color does 
not go away! Is not that beautiful ” 

“ Yes; it is beau-ti-ful,” answered Peony, 
pronouncing the three syllables with deliber- 
ate accuracy. “Oh, Violet, only look at her 
hair! It is all like gold!” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Violet, with tranquil- 
lity, as if it were very much a matter of 
course. ‘That color, you know, comes from 
the en clouds, that we see up there in 
the sky. She is almost finished now. But 
her lips must be made very red—redder than 
her cheeks. Perhaps, Peony, it will make 
them red, if we both kiss them !” 

Accordingly, the mother heard two smart 
little smacks, as if both her children were 
kissing the snow-image on its frozen mouth. 
But, as this did not seem to make the lips 
ae red enough, Violet next proposed that 

e snow-child should be invited to kiss 
Peony’s scarlet cheek. 

“Come, ’ittle snow-sister, kiss me!” cried 


Poon. 

“There ! she has kissed you,” added Violet, 
“and now her lips are very red. And she 
blushed a little, too!” 

“Oh, what a cold kiss!” cried Peony. ° 

Just then, there came a breeze of the pure 
west wind, wueteing through the garden and 
rattling the parlor-windows. It sounded so 
wintry cold, that the mother was about to 
tap on the window-pane with her thimbled 
finger, to summon the two children in; when 
they both cried out to her with one voice. 
The tone was not a tone of surprise, although 
they were evidently a good deal excited ; it 
ap rather as if they were very much 
rejoiced at some event that had now hap- 
pened, but which they had been looking for, 
and had reckoned upon all along. 

“Mamma! mamma! We have finished 
our little snow-sister, and she is running 
anew a en with us!” 

i: { imaginative little beings my chil- 
dren aré!” thought the chon avinte the 
last few stitches into Peony’s frock. “ And it 
is strange, too, that they make me almost as 
much a child as they themselves are! I can 
hardly help believing, now, that the snow- 
— oy really come to life !” 

“ Dear mamma !” cried Violet, “ pray look 
out, and see what a sweet playmate we 
have !” 

The mother, being thus entreated, could 
no | delay to look forth from the win- 
dow. é sun was now gone out of the sky, 
leaving, however, a rich inheritance of his 
brightness among those purple and golden 
clouds which make the sunsets of winter so 
magnificent. But there was not the slightest 

leam or dazzle, either on the window or on 

e snow; so that the lady could look 
all over the garden, and see everything and 
everybody in it. And what do you think 
she saw there? Violet and Peony, of course, 
her own two darling children. Ah, bnt 
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vh id she besides? Why, if 

there was a smal! figure 

all in white, with rose- 

eeks and ringlets of golden hue, 

ing about the garden with the two chil- 

mn. A stranger er she’ was, the child 

seemed to be on as familiar terms with Violet 

and Peony, and they with her, as if all the 

three had been playmates during the whole 

of their little lives. The mother thought to 

herself, that it must certainly be the augh- 
ter of one of the neighbors, and’ that, seein 

Violet and Peony in the garden, the child 

had run across the street to play with them. 

3o this kind lady went to the door, intending 

to invite the little runaway into her comfort- 

able parlor ; for, now that the sunshine was 

withdrawn, the atmosphere, out of doors, 

was already growing pt cold. 

But, .after openin e house-door, she 
stood an instant on the threshold, hesitating 
whether she ought to ask the child to come 
in, or whether she should even _ to her. 
‘Indéed, she almost doubted whether it were a 
real child, after all, or only a light wreath of 
the new-fallen snow, blown hither and thither 
about the garden by the intensely cold west- 
wind. There was certainly something very 
singular in the of the little stranger. 
Among all the children of the neighborhood, 
the lady could remember no such face, with 
its pure white, and delicate rose-color, and 
the golden ringlets tossing about the fore- 
h and cheeks. And as for her dress, 
which was entirely of white, and fluttering in 
the breeze, it was such as no reasonable wom- 
an would put upon a little girl, when send- 
ing her out to play, in the depth of winter. 
It made this kind and careful mother shiver 
only to look at those small feet, with nothing 
in the world on them, except a very thin pair 
of white slippers. Nevertheless, airily as she 
was clad, the child seemed to feel not the 
slightest inconvenience from the cold, but 
danced so lightly over the snow that the tips 
of her toes left hardly a print in its surface ; 
while Violet could but just keep pace with 
her, and Peony’s short legs compelled him to 
lag behind. 

Once, in the course of their play, the strange 
child placed herself between Violet and Pe- 
ony, and taking a hand of each, skipped 
merrily forward, and they along with her. 
Almost immediately. however, Peony pulled 
away his little fist, and began to rub it as if 
the fingers were tingling with cold; while 
Violet also released herself, though with less 
abruptness, gravely remarking that it was 
better not to take hold of hands. The white- 
robed damsel said not a word, but danced 
about, just as merrily as before. If Violet 
and Peony did not choose to play with her, 
she could make just as good a playmate of 
the brisk and cold west-wind, which kep 
rovige Sa all about the garden, and took 
such liberties with her, that they ‘s¢emed to 
have been friends for a long time. All this 
while, the mother stood on the threshold, 





wondering how a little girl could look so 
much like & fying snow-drift, or how a snow- 
drift could look so very like a little gir’ 


irl. 
She called Violet, and whi to 


hispered to her. 

“ Violet, my darling, what is this child's 
name?” asked ‘she. 
us? 

“Why, dearest mamma,” answered Violet, 
laughing to think that her mother did not 
com 
our 


“Does she live near 


hend so very plain an affair, “ this is 
le snow-sister, whom we have just been 
making !” 

“Yes, dear mamma,” cried Peony, running 
to his mother, and looking up simply into her 
face. “This is our snow-image! Is it nota 
nice “ittle child 

At this instant a flock of snow-birds came 
— the air. As was very nat- 
ural, they avoided Violet and Peony. But— 
and this Tooked strange—they flew at once to 
the white-robed child, fluttered any about 
her head, alighted on her shoulders, and 
seemed to claim her as an old acquaintance. 
She, on her part, was evidently as glad to see 
these little birds, old Winter’s grandchildren, 
as th were to see her, and welcomed them 
by holding out both her hands. Hereupon, 
they each and all tried to alight on her two 
paims and ten small fingers and thumbs, 
crowding one another off, with an immense 
fluttering of their tiny wings. One dear lit- 
tle bird nestled tenderly in her bosom: an- 
other putits bill to her lips. They were as 
joyous, all the while, and seemed as much in 
their element, as you may have seen them 
when sporting with a snow-storm. 

Violet and Peony stood laughing at this 
pretty sight; for they enjoyed the merry 
time which their new playmate was having 
with these small-win visitants, almost as 
much as if they themselves took part in it. 

“Violet,” said her mother, greatly per- 
ee * tell me the truth, without any jest. 

ho is this little girl ?” 

“My darling mamma,” answered Violet, 
looking seriously into her mother’s face, and 
apparently surprised that she should need any 
further explanation, “I have told you trul 
who she is. It is our little snow-image, whic 
Peony and I have been making. Peony will 
tell you so as well as I.” 

“Yes, mamma,” asseverated Peony, with 
much vity in his crimson little phiz; 
“ this is *ittle snow-child. Is not she a nice 
one? But, mamma, her hand is, oh, so very 
cold !” 

While mamma still hesitated what to 
think and what to do, the street-gate was 
thrown open, and the father of Violet and 
Peony appeared, wrap) in a pilot-cloth 
sack, with a fur-cap drawn down over his 
ears, and the thickest of gloves upon his 
hands. Mr. Lindsey wasa middle-aged man, 
with a weary, and yet a hap “hherg in his 
wind-flushed and frost- inched. ace, as if he 
had been busy all day long, and was glad to 
get back to his quiet home. His eo bright- 
ened at the sight of his wife and children, al- 
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den, like a dancing snow-wreath, and the 
flock of snow-birds fluttering about her head. 

“ Pray, what little girl may that be ?” in- 
quired this yery sensible man. “Surely her 
mother must. be crazy, to let her go out in 
such bitter weather as it has been to-day, 
with only that flimsy white gown, and those 
thin slippers!” 

“ My dear husband,” said his wife, “I know 





no more about the little thing than you do. 
Some neighbor’s child, I suppose. Our Violet 
and Peony,” she added, laughing at herself 
for repeating so absurd a story, “insist that 
she is nothing but a snow-image, which they 
have been busy about in the garden, almost 


all the afternoon.” 


As she said this, the mother glanced her 
eyes toward the spot where the children’s 
snow-image had been made, What was her | 
surprise, on perceiving that there was not 
the slightest trace of so much labor !—no 
image at all!—no piled-up heap of snow !— 
nothing whatever, save the prints of little 
footsteps around a vacant space. 

“ This is very strange !” said she. 

“ What is strange, dear mother?” asked | 
Violet. 
it ist This is our snow-image, which Peony 
and I have made, because we wanted an- 
other playmate. Did not we, Peony ?” 

“Yes, papa,” said crimson Peony. “This 
be our ‘ittle snow-sister. Is she not beau-ti-, 
ful? But she gave me such a cold kiss!” 

* Poh, nonsense, children!’ cried their 


good, honest father, who, as we have already 


intimated, had an exceedingly common-sensi- 
ble way of looking at matters. “Do not tell 
me of making live figures out of snow. Come, 
wife ; this little stranger must not stay 

the bleak air a moment longer. 
bring her into the parlor; and you shall give | 
her a supper of warm bread and milk, and 
make her as comfortable as you can. Mean- 
while, I will inquire among the neighbors; 
or, if necessary, send the city-crier about the 
streets, to give notice of a lost child.” 

So saying, this honest and very kind-heart- 
ed man was going toward the little white 
damsel, with the best intentions in the world. 
But Violet and Peony, each seizing their 
father by the hand, earnestly besought him 
not to make her come in. ‘ 

“ Dear father,” cried Violet, putting herself 
before him, “it is true what I have been tell- 
ing you! This is our little snow-girl, and 
she ‘cannot live any longer than while she 
breathes the cold west-wind. Do not make 
her come into the hot room !” 

“Yes, father,” shouted Peony, stamping 
his little foot, so mightily was he in earnest, 
—* this be nothing bat our ‘ittle snow-child! 
She will not love the hot fire!” 


“ Dear father, do not you see how | 


| took to flight. 


out in | 
e wiil| with the snow sticking to his rough pilot- 





“ Nonsense, children, nonsense, nonsense !” 


“ Husband !—dear husband !” said his wife, 
in a low voice ; for she had been looking nar- 
rowly at the snow-child, and was more per- 
plexed than ever,—‘“ There is something ve 
singular in all this. You will think me fook- 
ish—but—but—may it not be that some in- 
visible angel has been attracted by the sim- 
plicity and good-faith with which our chil- 

ren set about their undertaking? May he 
not have spent an hour of his immortality in 
playing with those dear little souls !—and so 
the result is what we call a miracle. No, 
no! Do not laugh at me, I see what a fool- 
ish thought it is !” ; 

“My dear wife,” replied the husband, 

laughing heartily, “ you are as much a child 
as Violet and Peony.” 
And, in one sense, so she was; for, all 
a life, she had kept her heart full of 
child-like simplicity and faith, which was as 
pure and clear as crystal; and, looking at all 
matters through this transparent medium, 
she sometimes saw truths, so profound, that 
other poe laughed at them as nonsense 
and absur 7. 

But now kind Mr. Lindsey had entered 
the garden, breaking away from his two 
children, who still sent their shrill voices 
after him, beseeching him to let the snow- 
child ~ and enjoy herself in the cold west- 
wind. As he approached, the snow-birds 
The little white damsel, also, 
fled backward, shaking her head as if to say 
—* Pray do not touch me !”—and roguishly, 
as it ap leading him through the 
deepest of the snow. ce, the good man 
stumbled, and floundered down upon his 
face ; so that, gathering himself up again, 


cloth sack, he looked as white and wintry as 
a snow-image of the largest size. Some of 
the neighbors, meanwhile, seeing him from 
their windows, wondered what could possess 
poor Mr. Lindsey to be running about his 
garden in pursuit of a snow-drift, which the 
west-wind was driving hither and thither! 
At length, after a vast deal of trouble, he 
chased the little stranger into a corner, 
where she could not possibly him. 
His wife had been looking on, and, it being 
nearly twilight, was wonder-struck to observe 
how the snow-child gleamed and rkled, 
and how she seemed to shed a glow all round 
about her, and when driven into the corner, 
she positively glistened like a star! It was 
a frosty kind of brightness, too, like that of 
an icicle in the moonlight. The wife thought 
it strange that good Mr. Lindsey should see 
nothing remarkable in the snow child’s ap- 


pearance. 
“Come, you. odd little thing!” cried the 
honest man, seizing her by the hand. “I 
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have cour’ you at last, and will make you ter, on the wall farthest from the stove, stood 
in spite of yourself. ee eee, Se The parlor was hun; 

put a nice warm of worsted stockings on with curtains, and covered with a 


vour frozen little feet ; and you shall have a 
good thick shawl to wrap yourself in. Your 


white nose, I am d, is actually frost- 
itten. But we will make it all right. Come 
in !” 


And so, with a a benevolent smile on his 
ious visage, all purple as it was with the 
cold, this very well-meaning gentleman took 
the snow-child by the hand and led her to- 
ward the house. She followed him, 


nay see reluctant ; for all the glow and! ‘ 
spar’ Joo ,, rubbing his hands and looking 
abou’ 


@ was gone out of her figure; and, 
whereas, just before, she had resembled a 
bright, frosty, star-gemmed evening, with a 


and looked just as warm as it felt. 
The difference betwixt the atmosphere here, 


‘and the cold, wintry twilight, out of doors, 
. was like stepping at once from Nova Zembla 
‘to the hottest 
North- 


of India, or from the 
le into an oven. Oh, this was a fine 
place for the little white stranger ! 

The common-sensible man placed the snow- 
child on the hearth-rug, right in front of the 
hissing and ing stove. 

“ Now she will be comiortable !” cried Mr. 


m, with the pleasantest smile you 


ever saw. ‘Make yourself at home, my 


crimson gleam on the cold horizon, she now child !” 


looked as dull and languid as a thaw. As 
kind Mr. Lindsey led her ap the steps of the 
door, Violet and Peony looked into his face— 
their eyes full of tears which froze before 
they could run down their cheeks—and again 
entreated him not to bring their snow-image 
into the house. 


“ Not bring her in!” exclaimed the kind- | glimm 


hearted man. “ Why you are crasy, my 
little Violet !—quite crazy, my small Peony! 
She is so cold, already, that her hand has al- 
most frozen mine, in spite of my thick gloves. 
Would you have her freeze to death ” 

His wife, as he came up the steps, had 


Sad, sad, and drooping looked the little 


| white maiden, as she stood on the hearth- 
‘rug, with the hot blast of the stove striking 


through her like a jlence. Once, she 
threw a glance wistfully toward the windows, 
and caught a glimpse Soak its red cur- 
tains, of the snow-covered and the stars 
immering frostily, and all the delicious in- 
tensity of the cold night. The bleak wind 
rattled the window-panes, as if it were sum- 
moning her to come forth. But there stood 
the snow-child, drooping, before the hot 
stove ! 

But the common-sensible man saw nothing 


been taking another long, earnest, almost | amiss 


awe-stricken gaze at the little white stranger. 
She hardly knew whether it was a dream or 
no; but she- could not help fancying that 
she saw the delicate print of Violet's fingers 
on the child’s neck. It looked just as if, 
while Violet was shaping out the image, she 
had given it a gentle pat with her hand, and 
had neglected to smooth the impression quite 
away. 

bs Ntter all, husband,” said the mother, re- 
curring to her idea, that the angels would be 
as much delighted to play with Violet and 
Peony as she herself was, “after all she does 
look strangely like a snow-image! I do be- 
lieve she is made of snow !” 

A puff of the west-wind blew against the 
snow-child ; and again she sparkled like a 


star. 

“Snow !” repeated good Mr. Lindsey, 
drawing the reluctant guest over his hospita- 
ble threshold. “No wonder. she looks like 
snow. She is half-frozen, poor little thing! 
But a good fire will put everything to rights.” 

Without further talk, and always with the 
same best intentions, this highly benevolent 
and common-sensible individual led the little 
white damsel—drooping, drooping, drooping, 
more and more—out of the frosty air, and into 
his comfortable parlor. A Heidenberg stove, 
filled to the brim with intensely burning an- 
thracite, was sending a bright gleam through 
the isinglass of its iron door, and causing the 
vase of water on its top to fume and bubble 
with excitement. A warm, sultry smell was 
diffused throughout the room. A thermome- 








“Come, wife,” said he, “let her have a 


| pair of thick stockings and a woolen shawl 
| or blanket directly ; and tell Dora to give her 


some warm supper as soon as the milk boils. 
You, Violet and Peony, amuse your little 
friend. She is out of spirits, you see, at find- 
ing herself in a strange place. For my part, 
I will go around among the neighbors, and 
find out where she belongs.” 

The mother, meanwhile, has e in search 
of the shawl and stockings; for her own view 
of the matter, however subtle and delicate, 
had given away, as it always did, to the stub- 
born materialism of her husband. Without 
heeding the remonstrances of her two chil- 
dren, who still kept murmuring that their 
little snow-sister did not love the warmth, 
good Mr. Lindsey took his departure, shut- 
ting the parlor-door carefully behind him. 
Turning up the collar of his sack over his 
ears, he emer from the house, and had 
a reached the street-gate, when he was 

ed by the screams of Violet and Peony, 
and the rapping of a thimbled finger against 
the parlor-window. 


“ Husband! husband!” cried his wife, 
showing her horror-stricken face through the 
window-panes. “There is no need of going 
for the child’s parents!” 

“ We told you so, father!” screamed Violet 
and Peony, as he reentered the parlor. 
“You would bring her in; and now our 

ear—beau-ti-ful little snow-sister is 
thawed !” 

And their own sweet little faces were 
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dissolved in tears; so that their, Tuz National Temperance Offering* is a 

father, seeing what strange things occasion- | very large, beautifully-printed and profusely- 
= happen in this every-day world, felt not embellished octavo, edited by General Samuel 
a little anxious lest his children might be | F. Carey, of Ohio; and among its contribu- 
going to thaw too! In the utmost perplex- | tors are George B. Cheever, John Pierpont, E. 
ity, he demanded an explanation of his wife. | N. Kirk, Horace Greeley, E.C. Delavan, Mrs, 


She could only reply, that being summoned 
to the parlor by the cries of Violet and Peo- 
ny, she found no trace of the little white 
maiden, unless it were the remains of a heap 
of snow, which, while she was gazing at it, 
melted quite away upon the hearth-rug. 

“ And there you see all that is left of it!” 
added she, pointing to a pool of water, in 
front of the stove. 

“Yes, father,” said Violet, looking re- 
proachfully at him, through her tears, 
“there is all that is left of our dear little 
snow-sister !” 

“ Naughty father!” cried Peony, stamping 
his foot, and—I shudder to say—shaking his 
little fist at the common-sensible man. “We 
told you how it would be! What for did 
you bring her in?” 

And the Heidenberg stove, through the 
isinglass of its door, seemed to glare at good 
Mr. Lindsey, like a red-eyed demon, triumph- 
ing in the mischief which it had done! 

This, you will observe, was one of those 
rare cases, which yet will occasionally ~ 3 

n, where common-sense finds itself at fault. 

he remarkable story of the snow-image, 
though, to that mre class of people to 
whom good Mr. Lindsey belongs, it may 
seem but a childish affair, is, nevertheless, 
capable of being moralized in various meth- 
ods, greatly for their edification. One of its 
lessons, for instance, might be, that it behooves 
men, and especially men of benevolence, to 
consider dhe what they are about, and. be- 
fore acting on their philanthropic err 
to be quite sure that they comprehend the 
nature and all the relations of the business 
in hand. What has been established as an 
element of good to one being, may prove ab- 
solute mischief to another; even as the 
warmth of the parlor was proper enough for 
children of flesh and blood, like Violet and 
Peony—though by no means very wholesome, 
even for them—but involved nothing short 
of annihilation to the unfortunate snow- 
image. 

But, after all, there is no teaching any- 
thing to wise men of Mr. Lindsey’s 
stamp. They know everything—Oh, to 
sure '—everythin that has been, and every- 
thing that is, and everything that, by any 
future possibility, can be. And, should some 
phenomenon of nature or providence trans- 
cend their system, they will not recognize it, 
even if it come to pass under their very 


noses. 

“ Wife,” said Mr. Lindsey, after a fit of si- 
lence, “see what a quantity of snow the 
children have brought in on their feet! It 

made quite a puddle here before the 
stove. Pray tell Dora to bring some towels 
and sop it up !” 





Embury, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Ellet, Alice 
and Phebe Carey, and several others, well 
known either as authors or “ reformers.” We 
copy a beautiful ballad by Alice Carey. 


THE CONVICT. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 
Tue first of the September eves 
Sunk its red basement in the sea, 
And like swart reapers, bearing sheaves, 
Dim shadows thronged immensity. 


a Gomae om wast ki tom, Night 

ooing the tender Tw: t, came, 

And from her tent, of soft blue light, 
Bore her away—a bride of fame. 


Pushing aside her golden hair, 
And listening to the Autumn’s tread, 
Along the hill-tops, bleak and bare, 
Went Summer, burying her dead. 


Upon a hill with mosses brown, 
neath the blue roof of the sky, 
~*~ the dim day went sadly down, 


tood all the friend I had, and I,— 


Watching the sea-mist of the strand 

Wave to and fro in Evening’s breath, 
Like the pale gleaming of the hand, 

That beckons from the shore of Death, 


Talking of days of goodness flown, 
Of Sorrow 's great o’erwhelming waves, 
Of friends loved well as they were known, 
Now sleeping in their voiceless graves. 


And as our thoughts o’erswept the past, 
Like stars that through the darkness move, 
Our hearts grew softer, and at last 
We talked of friendship, talked of love. 


Then. as the long and level reach 
Back to our homestead slow we trod, 
We pledged each would be true to each, 
Prue to our fellows, true te God 


Forth to life’s conflict and its care, 
wert thou, O my friend, to go, 

Leaving me only hope prayer 

To shelter my poor heart from wo. 
“ A little year, and we shall meet !” 

Still at my heart that whisper thrills— 
The spring-shower is not half so sweet, 

Covering with violets all the hills. 


Dimly the days sped, one by one, 

Slowly the weeks and months went round, 
Until again September’s sun 

Lighted the with moss embrowned. 


That night we met—my friend and I— 
Not as the last year saw us part : 
He as a convict doomed to die, 
I with a bleeding, breaking heart, 


Not in our homestead, low and old 
Nor under Evening’s roof of stars, 

But where the earth was damp and cold, 
And the light struggled through the bars, 


Ofer alee mock him, or disown 
th lying tongue ; my place was the 
And as I bore hine to ine throne % 
Upon the pleading arms of prayer, 
He told me how Temptation’s hand 
Prest the red wine-cup to his lips, 
Leaving him powerless to withstand 
As the storm leaves the sinking ship ; 
And how all blind to evil then, 
Down from the way of life he trod, 
Sinning against his fellow-men— 
Reviling the dear name of God. 


* New York, published by R. Van Dien 
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ey 2 he na m hope doom— 
To splat the flower jout his tomb 
cannot blossom in my heart. 

‘From The Christmas Tribute* we have 
room, only for an article by the graceful, wit- 
ty, and learned Charles G. Leland. 

WINDOW LOVE. 
*T sat over against a window, and had my eyes fixed 


thereon, when of a sudden it opened, and a young lady 
appeared; whose beauty struck me.” Anrasian Nicuts 


“ Lecteur mon amy !” Reader, my friend! 
didst thou ever fall in love with a fair face 
which appeared from time to time at an op- 
posite window? Didst thou never, gazing, 
wonder whether this apposition or coinci- 
dence of residence, was not a special admoni- 
tion, mystically heralding an ultimate union 
of hearts? Didst thou never feel that daily 
increased thrill, or smart, 

“Which was felt about the heart,” 

as gazing ripened into acquaintanceship, and 
scncaanncetiin into love ? The fires, bold 
“ how do you do, good morning nod,” and its 
ultimate return—the deaf and dumb alpha- 
bet—(if you knew it)—and the intense 
queerity usually attendant upon your first 
conversation, whether held in street or salon. 
If not, thou hast (crede experto Roberto) never 
experienced the most piquant method of be- 
pinning or managing a love chase—a method, 

may venture to assert, which, in point of 
true romance, as far su th all masked 


* ball and Carnival adventures, “as lovelie 


i 
<—“s 


Mage Somers doth mydnighte.” 

he beauty of “Windowe Love” has, of 
course, not escaped the notice of the race of 
rhymers. Every bard of true feeling has ex- 
perienced it, from the New Orleans Minstrel 


Who saw her at the window, 
With all her fixings on, 

As lovely and as tender 
As a lily bud in June— 


to the exquisite Uhland, who thus briefly 
chronicles his own experiences : 
; I quit my narrow room but rarely, 
et even here is labor sore ; 
= books are open late and early, 
till o’er the self same page [ pore. 
For, ah, that flute so softly pealing, 
First leads my willing soul astray, 
And now one glance I must be stealing, 
At my fair neighbor o’er the way ! 

It is needless to mention, that from the oc- 
cult and mysterious nature of Window Love, 
it has been most assiduously cultivated and 
sung in Germany, pin = Italy be the true 
country of its birth, and most peculiar home 
—on the same principle, we presume, that 
Art and Music, though anges y Italian, are 
generally admitted to be better understood, 
or at least more energetically expounded, in 
the bee on a Land. Rickert’s sweet- 
est and most popular poem sings the praises 
of “die schene 'Nachboririnn,? or his own 
Window Love with a fair neighbor, while a 
well known ballad declares that 


The brightest on earth below, 
The fairest maiden earth can show ; 
The beauty most admired by me 
Dwells, from my window, vis-a-vis ! 


* Published by E. H. Butler, Philadelphia. 





Schiller, the lofty and ideal, has employed 
Window Love, as being naturally the highest 
and purest form with which “ /ove Platonicall” 
could be invested. Witness his “ Ritter Tog- 


genburg :” 
Gazing on that window staid he: 
Hours he there would hang, 
Till the lattice of his ladye 


All his sense the while, 

Calm adown the dale were glancing, 
Sweet as angel’s smile. 

Till her lovely looks entrancing 
All his sense the while, 

Calm adown the vale were glancing, 
Sweet as angel’s smile. 

And so sat he there, one morning, 
Lifeless—without fail, 

To that lattice loved still turning 
His cold face so pale. 

This, reader, it must be admitted—as the 
French lady remarked—when she embroid- 
ered the fingers of her gloves, and the tips of 
her slippers with darts and Cupids—was 
“ Love—in. extremis !” 

And this /ast illustration from Schiller, oh ! 
reader, suggests yet another in the “ Come to 
thy lattice, love,’ school of -poetry, which is 
nothing more nor less than some rhymes of 
mine own, written while under the influence 
of a heart-rending attack of Window Love ; 
and which I here subjoin, as in a degree ex- 
pressing its power : 

Methought I lay, beside the darx blue Rhine, 
In that old tower where once Sir Roland dwelt ; 
Methought his gentle lady-love was mine ; 

And mine the cares and pain that once he felt. 
Dim, cloudy centuries had rolled away— 

E’en to that minstrel age, the olden time, 


When Roland’s lady bid him woo no more, 
And he, aweary, sought the Eastern clime. 


Methought that I, like him, had wandered lon, 

In those stra: ands of which old legends tell ; 
Then home | turned to my old glancing Rhine, 
And found my lady in a convent cell ; 

And I, like him, had watched long years away, 
And dwelt, unseen, hard by her convent’s bound, 
In that old tower, which yet stands pitying 

The cloister-isle, inclosed by water round. 


I long had watched—for in the early morn, 

To ope her lattice came that lady oft ; 

And earnestly I gazed—yet naught I saw 

Save one small hand and arm—white, fair, amd soft. 

And when, at eve, the long, dark shadows fell 

O’er rock and valley, vineyard, town, and tower, 

Again she came—again that small, white hand 
ould close her lattice for the vesper hour. 


I lingered still—e’en when the silent night 

Had cast its sable mantle o’er the shrine, 

To see her lonely taper’s softened light 

Gleam, far reflected, o’er the quiet Rhine ; 

But most I loved to see her form, at times, 

Obscure those beams—for then her shade would fall, 
And I beheld it—evenly portrayed, 

A living profile, on that window small. 


And thus I lived in love—though not in hope, 
And thus I watched that maiden many a year, 
When, lo! I saw, one morn, a funeral train— 
Alas! they bore my lady to her bier! 

And she was dead—yet grieved I not therefore, 
For now in Heaven she knew the love I felt. 
Death cannot kill affection—nor destroy 

The holy peace wherein I long had dwelt. 


Oh, gentle lady ! this was but a dream ! 

And in a dream I bore all this for thee. 

If thus, in sleep, love’s pangs assail my soul, 
Think, lady, what my waking hours must be. 

The golden age of chivalry hath fled ; 

Its glory gone—its splendor passed away. 
Well, be fi so! Romance expires with Youth; 
But Love—true Spirit Love—can ne’er decay ! 


Who has not read the beautiful legend of 
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“ Musseus on Dumb Love ;” wherein a youn 
_ loses his heart, after the most approv 

ion, to the lovely vis-a-vis of a neighbor- 
ing window. Sooth to say, the matter is 
more. readily arranged in South Germany 
than with us; since, in that country, every 
curious matron and fair maiden hath, at- 
tached to the outer-edge of her window 
frame, a mirror, which, when adjusted at the 
proper angle, shows all that is passing in the 
neighborhood, without exposing the observer ! 

om Hood has been said to exhibit more 
true feeling and or oad pathos in his poems 
than any bard of the present century—an 
assertion fully established by the fact that he 
appreciated the superior power of Window 

ve, and the intense emotion by him exhib- 

ited in setting it forth. Hear, ye advocates 
of regular parlor and church-going court- 
ships, how exquisitely the vis-a-vis affection 
inspired him! 

Alas! the flames of an unhappy lover 

About my heart and on my vitals prey ; 


I’ve caught a fever that I can’t get over— 
Over the way ! 


I’ve gazed too often, till my heart’s as lost 

As any needle in a stack of hay: 

Crosses belong to Love—and mine is crossed— 
Over the way ! 


I cannot read or write, or thoughts relax— 
Of what avail Lord Althorp or Earl Gray ? 
They cannot ease me of my window tar— 
Over the way! 
Even on Sunday my devotions vary, 
And from St. Bennet Fink they 6° astray 
To dear St. Mary Overy—the Mary 
Over the way! 
But how to breathe to her my deep regards, 
Or ask her for a whispered yea or nay— 
Or offer her my hand—at thirty yards— 
Over the way! 


Cold as tne pole she is to my adoring— 

Like Captain Lyon at Repulses Bay 

I mect an icy end to my —. 
Over the way ! 

There is no doubt but that love caught 
from a window, is infinitely more overpower- 
ing than that inspired from any other source. 
We see but the beautiful face—perhaps the 
lovely bust or ae quarter length. 
Imagination supplies the rest—I mean the 
general maintaine tournure and air—and im- 
agination, you all know, ~ readers, general- 
ly gives good measure. Then the curtains 
waving in the wind, and all the dim delicious 
mysteries latent within—cologne—slippers ! 
Hold—ne inducas nos in temptatronem ! 

The terrible intensity of Window Love, and 
the facility with which it turns aside even 
the powerful influence of Avarice, is: beauti- 
fully illustrated in a nail-new (as the Ger- 
mans say) and perfectly authentic anecdote 


of Meyerbeer. 
When this ¢ composer last resided in 
Paris, occupied with his opera of “Count 


Ory,” he was not unfrequently shocked to 
hear in the room immediately over his own, 
what appeared to his practiced ears to be the 
most abominable jangling and piano thump- 
ing, which ever disgraced the name of music. 
On inquiry, he found that these insults to St. 
Cecilia—which generally endured all day and 
occasionally the greater part of the night, 





were caused by a young medical student, who 
was—au reste—poor as a crow. Wishing to 
insure peace and quietness for the more ad- 
vantageous prosecution of his own studies, the 
generous musician offered his young torment- 
or two hundred francs per month, on condi- 
tion that he would abstain from’ all noise 
oem which the latter at once readily 


For three weeks a deep, if not holy calm 
reigned triumphant in the hotel. But on the 
afternoon of the Sunday succeeding this 
blessed period, M. de Meyerbeer was startled 
from a deeply inspired fit, by a brain-distract- 
ing sweep, and a series of fearful discords on 
the pianoforte above. 

Half mad at the interruption, Meyerbeer 
rushed frantically up stairs, and burst into 
the room of his musical enemy. But he 
found the latter in an, if possible, still great- 
er fit of excitement. 

“Here! take back your gold!” exclaimed 
he, holding out to Meyerbeer a package of 
one hundred and fifty franes, in bank notes, 
“ Millions would not now tempt me to be 
silent.” 

* What—what is the matter, my friend 
exclaimed Meyerbeer, awed by the enthu- 
siasm of the student. 

“In the opposite house, where: you behold 
yon latticed window,” replied the latter, 
“dwells a beautiful young lady. Formerly, 
when I touched the piano, she would appear, 
smile, and listen. During the past three 
weeks she has not once been visible, probably 
imagining from my silence that [ was dead 
or departed. This afternoon—I again played 
—and broke our contract—But oh, happi- 
ness! she came to the window bearing a ion. 
quet, and threw it, in her joy, to me!” 

The good Meyerbeer at once ived that 
nothing could be done in such a case, and 
contented himself with providing the young 
student at his own expense with an excellent 
teacher of music, that his own ears might in 
future be less jarred by the discord of harsh 
sounds. 

If we search into the antiquities of Win- 
dow Love, we find that the Ladye-Love of 
the Squyer of Lowe-Degre, was seated in her 
oryall, or bow-window, when she first became 
aware of the state of her lover's heart. 

“Thys ladye hearde hys mournyng all 
In her oryal! where she was 
Enclosed it was with royal glass.” 

And it was from the window that she re- 
ciprocated his affection. 

Window Love has given many a yo' 
lady a beau when other expedients have 
failed—though in sooth much depends u 
the beauty of the lady herself. itness the 
old song of Number One, 


ich she has never done ; 
Yet arts that thrive at Number Five, 
Don’t take at Number One. 
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Very true, but if that lady had re- 
ah oe 
My own dear Lucinda, 
A-seated at the window, - 
she would doubtless ere long have found 
some gentle swain with taste sufficient to dis- 
cover that 


She looked so bright, and her eyes so light 
That he’d give his soul to be in dar. 


And apropos of this last illustration, reader, 
rmit me to remark that it gloriously con- 
tes the Assent assertion ~~ — of late 

years in the newspa ¢ there is no 

sible rhyme to the aN" window. Bi 
What—eight o'clock! Pardiew! Gentle 
reader, we must part—thou whither Fate 
calls thee, and I—soft be it spoken—to visit 
one, whom I well know will at this hour 
Be gazing from the window ! 


Or the annuals of the season, properly so 
called, The Iris,* edited by Joha Hart, 
LL. D., is altogether the most elegant and in 
every respect the most deserving of praise. 
It is printed and illustrated in the costliest 
manner, and its lite character may be in- 
ferred from the names of its writers, among 
whom are Alice Carey, Edith May, Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, Mrs. Kinney, R. H. Stoddard, 

H. Boker, and the Rev. Charles T. Brooks. 
We enpy a few specimens of its quality : 

From an unpublished Play, 





On a bank sat sighing, 
Ah, well-a-day !—ah, well-a-day ! 
My fickle love has flown away, 
And left me here a dying. 
False, false pledges ! 
Why did I receive them ? 
Vows are but words, words are but air, 
And air can blow both foul and fair ;— 
Why did I believe them ? 
Ah, light-hearted ! 
Would thy scorn might slay me ! 
Or would thy wrongs might end my pain !— 
Or would that thou might’st come again, 
And again betray me! 
HELEN. 
BY R. H, STODDARD. 
Sequesterer from the giddy world, 
Without a sigh resigned, 
She wears the of thought within 
The cloisters of her . 
Her days are passed in holy works, 
Her nights are passed in prayer, 
And meditation gives her face 
A soft, angelic air. 
She has no sorrows of her own, 
No sins to be —— i— 
A seraph sent on earth awhile, 
To make it more like Heaven ! 


TWILIGHT. 
BY EDITH MAY. 
‘Wrrn one large planet, like a chalice on 
In her twin shadowy hands, comes Twilight slow, 
Advancing with bem 4 eyes, and bending low 
‘When day reclining pillows on the West, 
Laves his worn feet with tears, and with her hair 
Mantles their whiteness ; while, arising faint 
As the thought-prayer of some exhausted saint, 
Throng the rich evening perfumes through the air. 
And when the night with trailing steps draws nigh, 
Sealing the Orient with its cumbrou’ gloom, 
Muffling her brow with darkness, sits she then, 
Till, when the dawn keeps angel ward on high, 
Behold her watching at the vacant tomb, 
Clad in the dark blue of a Magdalen. 








* Published by Lippincott, Granbo & Co.: Philadelphia. 


White as a lily the moonlight lies 
Under the cag oak’s ample boughs ; 

In the time of June “twere a paradise 
For gentle lovers to make their vows. 


In the middle of night when the wolf is dumb, 
Like a sweet star rising out of the sea, 

They say that a damsel at times will come, 
And brighten the chilly light under the tree. 


And e blessed from out the sky 
Cometh her lonely watch to requite ; 
But not for my soul’s sweet sake would I 
Pray under its shadow alone at night. 

A boy by the tarn on the mountain side 


Was cruelly murdered 0, 
Where oft a s! my at: vd 
And wander wearily to and fro. 


The night was sweet like an April night, 
When misty softness the blue air fills, 

And the frec' adder’s tongue makes bright 
The sleepy hollows among the hills. 


When, startled from the hush that broods 
Beauteously o’er the midnight time, 

The gust ran wailing along the woods 
Like one who seeth an awful crime. 


The tree is withered, the tree is lost, 
Where he gathered the ashen berries red, 

As meekly the dismal woods he crossed— 
The tree is withered, the boy is dead. 


Down the blue river waves slow and soft 
me } engenn is ee her boat = tad 
t thy arms rou er, good angel a: 
If she be the love of the murdered boy ; 


For still she comes, as the daylight fades, 
Her tryst to keep neath cedarn bowers. 

Bear with her gently, tenderly, maids, 
Whose hopes are open like summer flowers. 


Tue Odd Fellows’ Offering* is now in its 
ninth year, and from the beginning it has 
been one of the most attractive souvenirs of 
its class. The volume for 1851 contains tales, 
snare and poems, by C. Edwards Lester, 
Frederic Saunders, Lewis Gaylord Clark, Mrs. 
E. Oakes Smith, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Kirkland, 
Fanny Green, and some twenty others, and is 
handsomely embellished. 

THE THREE GIFTS. 
A LEGEND OF MOUNT DESERT. 
BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 

Ir is well known that Maine was the ear- 
liest settled of any of the New England 
States—her length of seaboard, and abun- 
dance of maritime resources, having early 
tempted adventurers to the coast. The inde- 
fatigable Jesuits were among the first to se- 
leet the natives as the great harvestage of 
their ministry, and traces of their labors 
still tell with what untiring assiduity these 
wonderful men devoted their lives and ener- 

ies to their vocation. Mount Desert was 
ong a favorite station with them. Situated 
in the Penobscot Bay, near the mouth of 
the noble river bearing that name, the spot 
afforded remarkable facilities for intercourse 
with the natives, both by sea and land, while 
the productions of each were alike available. 

The island, too, had attractions peculiar to 
itself. It is a high bluff, as its name indi- 
cates, covered at that time with a magnifi- 

* New York, published by E. Walker. 
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cent forest, ex where the rocks arose beet-| fume of the pe. Entering 
ling to - ei The soil abounded in| this bower, he saw a slog of thir ‘water 


mineral wealth, especially iron, and charm- 
ing valleys from amid the hills, well 
repaying the labor of cultivation. Added to 
this, the remnants of a tribe, at once peace- 
ful and simple, clung to the spot, in spite 
of the many impediments it presented to the 
excitements of the chase. 

It is well known that our Pilgrim Fathers 
afforded a h and unpitying aspect to the 

r Indian, hunting thin with fire and 
sword, and regarding him as little better 
than an imp of darkness; or rather, these 
children of the woods were types of those 
Gentiles whom the Israelites were command- 
ed to drive out remorselessly from the land 
—thine eye shall not pity, neither shall 
thine hand save.” Hence, the few records of 
the tribes they have left us are meager, and 
so distorted by prejudice, that little insight 
can be obtained. the contrary, the Jesu- 
its sympathized with their undeveloped capa- 
bilities, listened to their wild legends and 
simple annals, and to their writings we must 
look for the best understanding of the In- 
dian. We have said the natives of Mount 
Desert, unlike the surrounding tribes, were 
gentle and peaceful in their habits; the 
cultivated large fields of corn, speared sal- 
mon from the river, or fished in the sea for a 
subsistence. The surplus of their wealth 
they bartered with hunters, who came year- 
ly from the + forests of Moosehead and 
Katahdn, laden with skins and game, and 
eager for the productions of the sea. 

"hese Indians believed themselves to have 
been the first men of the creation, and their 
myth will bear no unapt resemblance to the 
account given by Moses. They say that suns 
ago a young man found himself alone on this 
idand he was tall, and of great beauty, 
having golden hair. He wore neither skins 
nor leaves, and felt neither hunger, nor thirst, 
nor cold. He wandered through the forest 
without fear, sleeping much, for in sleep he 
had companionship—the Great Spirit teach- 
ing him what he should know in dreams. 

How long he lived in this way he could not 
tell; but once he awoke, conscious that he 
must have slept a great while. His dream, 
too, had been unlike anything he had before 
known. He thought a voice commanded him 
to go to the other side of the island, and he 
would there find the three best gifts of the 
Great Spirit; but, said the voice, “one will 
escape you, or make you a slave, unless you 
can bind her before she shall have grown 
taller than yourself.” 

When the man awoke, he found the golden 
locks of his head, hitherto nearly reachin 
to his feet, were now quite short, and out o! 
them had been made a long cord, which lay 
on the ground beside him. He arose, and 
traveled west a long time, bearing the cord 
in his hand. At length he came to a tuft of 
wild vines, that twined themselves from tree 
to tree, and were now rich with the soft per- 





ing — the side of ‘the gs ae a8 

time, he grew wi with travel, an 
8 > drink of the water: im deing 00, 
he felt a new and strange en Perceiv- 
ing a roll upon the ground, he e it open, 
and for the first time, felt hunger: he ate all 
but a hard golden particle which he found in 
the center. All this was new and strange to 
him; and feeling such + strength and 
such great joy combined, he was sure that 
bread and water musi be the two best gifts : 
but where was the third? Looking about, 
ov —_ an object so small and so re 
that he stoo) ing at it with amaze- 
ment, for it aes he had seen himself 
look, in the water of the lily’s cup. 

While he thus gazed, the object smiled and 
looked into his eyes, gry: at every mo- 
ment larger and larger. At length it arose 
from the ground, and turned to run. The 
man followed her all around the island, till 
they came back to the spring where they at 
first started. Here he found the coil of hair, 
which he had forgotten. She had now be- 
come nearly as tall as himself. The man 
remembered, and threw the noose over her 
head : she stopped suddenly, and ceased to 


ow. 

She now became his wife. His whole na- 
ture was changed: he suffered hunger and 
thirst—he knew pleasure and pain—la 
and rest. He now first learned to smile and 
to weep: overcome with his emotions, he 
slept. 

in the mean while, the woman—for such 
was the third gift—was left smaller in stat- 
ure than the man, and less in strength, as 
had been predicted, if bound in season by the 
hand of the man. While he slept, she arose, 
and hunted for the golden grain Found in the 
heart of the loaf. This she took, and planted 
in the earth. Suddenly a green spear shot 
from the soil, and then it grew taller and 
taller, till the blossom, the tassel, and finally 
the golden kernels of grain stood upon the 
ear. 

The woman gathered these; a part she 
rolled between stones, and made into bread, 
and a part she hid in the earth for a new 
harvest. From that time the man enjoyed 
new life; the woman was meek and tender— 
he strong and protective: they were happy, 
till the man bethought him to kill and eat. 
No sooner had he done so, than he grew 
darker in hue; he lost the golden locks; 
they became black, and his passions became 
dark also. Gradually the Great Spirit with- 
drew from him, or came to him in dreams 
only, when by prayer and fasting he had 
cleansed himoatt fiean the darkness of his 
grosser nature. 

There is a melancholy significance in myths 
of this kind, found amongst the legends of all 
nations, and all pointing tothe best truth and 
beauty which the untutored race is capable 
of grasping. Woman, held everywhere in 
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Tue Gem of the Western World* is edited by 
one of our own most-prized contributors, ee 


E.. Hewitt, who has more of the spirit 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 
My heart is chilled with sudden fear, 
And heavy on me spirit lies 
The doubt that from thy harsh lips, 
And looked from thy reproachful eyes. 


And see’st thou not love’s avaatiest spell, 
Its pure and perfect trast is broken, 
By the cold thought thy heart hath nursed, 
And the cold words thy lips have spoken. 
Ah, thou of little faith! come then 
No gentle memories to thee ; 
No earnest tone, no still caress, 
No smile, no tear to plead for me? 


eget mse Ne So ee 
No voices calling th thy heart ? 
Shone not my eyes w soul, 

A light to bid all clouds depart ? 


Alas! though fond, endearing names 
Upon our lips once more may live, 
Yet love hath ceased to be divine 
When those who love must say “ forgive !” 


Fair morning skies are o’er us still, 
Yet sadder than the shades of night ; 

The shadow of thy first dark thought 
Is hiding all our heaven from sight ! 


We drink no more at hope’s clear springs 
But bitter draughts frais re; *s i 
Young Love who led us forth to life, 
Rose-crowned and joyous, leads us yet. 
But tearful now his weary eyes ; 
Faint‘smiles around his fia ac} lips play, 
a falling from his wounds 


Beware, oh dearest, lest some shaft 
May pierce his gentle heart at last, 
And the dim light of his sad smile 
No longer on our path be cast ! 
Lest at his earl: ve, 
With summer’s pe: blooms o’er-strewn ; 
We go forth through the world’s wide waste, 
And tread its weary ways alone ! 


‘* New York, published by Cornish, Lambert & Co. 
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-| her sex and the country are very just! 
< | The nabotutialand entasebiene of Miss Mac. 


joyous 





For while the praise my glowing s 
in lingering ecstasy around me rings, 

For him slons I pour the lay of, 

That flows like burning lava from the strings. 
He is more glorious than the sculptured God 
Of sac ; and with step elate, 

He moves as though his airy feet had trod 
Adown the clouds from morning’s amber gate. 


I saw him borne in triumph—he had gained 
The olive in the chariot race. 

When I, whose a mortal love disdained, 
Gazed with wild rapture first upon his face. 


Evenings at Donaldson Manor* is the title 
of a souvenir of a different character,—writ- 
ten (with the exception of one brief story) 
by Maria J..MacIntosh, an authoress of a 
ud. 


Intosh are the wise and thoughtful 
contributions to our literature which are read 
with equal delight and advantage; and the 
merge a egie — ree 
ume—publi in a te ce—- 
will, by all who are fontliee with ca wes, 
be gees to. most. of the other gift-books 
of the year. We select for The International 
LOSS AND GAIN ; 

OR HEARTS tersus DiAMONDS. 

BY MISS MARIA J. MACINTOSH. 

Winter had thrown its icy fetters over the 
Hudson, and stilled even the stormier waves 
of the East River, as the inhabitants of New 
York designate. that ion..of the Harbor 
which lies between their city and Brooklyn. 
The city itself—its streets—its houses—all 
wore the livery of this “ruler of the invert- 
ed year”—while in many a garret and cel- 
lar of its crowded avenues, ragged children 
huddled together, seeking to warm their fro- 
zen limbs beneath the scanty covering of their 
beds, or cowering over. the few half-dying 
embers, which they mi a@ fire. Yet 
the social affections were not chilled—rath- 
er did they seem to glow more warmly, as 
if rejoicing in their ts over the mighty 
conqueror of the physical world. Christian 
charity went forth unchecked through the 
frosty air and over the snow-clad streets to shel- 
ter the houseless, to clothe the naked, to warm 
the freezing. Human sympathies awoke to 
new life the _ h and 1 failing energies 
of man, and the sleig -bells ringing out their 
Is through the day. and far, far into 
the night, told that the young and fair were 
abued braving all the severities of the sea- 
son, in their eager search after pleasure. In 
the neighborhood of Waverley Place, especi- 
ays on the evening of the 16th of December, 
did this merry music “ wake the silent air” 
to to the quick beatings of the gay 
the féte of fétes, 
the season, which 


oung hearts anticipati 
the most brilliant oy | 
was that evening to be given at the house of 
the ruler of fashion—the elegant Mrs. Bruton. 


* New York, published by the Appletons 
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Instead of intendincings oF readers to the 
assemblage of this lady’s guests, we will 

SP them to qroning se of the fairest 
them,.the beautiful, the gay, the bril- 

i » the door of this 


metry, on those lar, 
ed eheeks, and the dewy freshness of 
red lip, and, you will forget to censure. 
see, the mirror reflects another form—a 
so slender that. it seems scarce to have 


t 

owing 

rayson, 

the orphan cousin of Caroline Danby, who 
she has 


Mary smili receives the expensive orna- 
ment, and feo, it amidst the dark glossy 
‘tresses. At this moment the door-bell gives 
forth a hasty peal, ani going to the head of 


the stairs, Mary remains listening till the door 
is opened, and then comes back tosay, “ Mrs. 
Oswald, Caroline, and Philip.” 

% , go down and entertain them till I 
come, Mary "—and seemingly nothing loth, 
Mary complies with the request. 

In the drawing-room to which Mary Gray- 
son directed her steps stood a stately-looking 
lady, who advanced to meet her as she enter- 
ed, and kissing her affectionately, asked, 
“ Are you not going with us this evening ? 

“ No; my sore 
the Doctor is. positive; there is no appeal 
from him, you know ; [ am very sorry, for I 
wanted to see some of Philip's foreign graces,” 
she said playfully, as‘she.turned to give her 
hand to a gentleman who had entered while 
she was speaking. He zeceived-it with the 
frank kindness of a brother, but before he 


ting he 
eloak and 
the soft, rich folds of her satin dress and its 


flowing lace draperies, saning without con- 
cealing the graceful outline of her form. The 


+ has increased, and | asked 





tleman who gazed po admiring! ingly upon her, 
mba wrapped her cloak around with such 
tender care, and even insisted, i 
gracefully before her, on peor, bic: may hay 
warm furred overshoes upon her slender foot, 
seemed a fit attendant at the shrine of beauty. 
Philip Oswald had been but a few weeks at 
home, after an absence of four ‘spent in 
European travel. The quality in his appear- 
ance and manners, whic im the 
observer, was refinement—perfect el ce, 
without the least touch of coxcombry. It had 
been said of him, that he had brought home 
the taste in dress of a Parisian, the imagina- 
tiveness of a. German, and the voice and pas- 
sion for music of an Italian. Few were ad- 
mitted to such intimacy with him as to look 
into the deeper qualities of the mind—but 
those who were, saw there the sturdy honesty 
of John Bull, and the courageous heart and 
independent spirit of his own America. Some 
of those who knew him best, regretted that 
the possession of a fortune, which placed him 
among the wealthiest in America, would 
most probably consign him to a life of indo- 
lence, in which. his highest qualities would 
languish for want of exercise. 

y nine o'clock Caroline Danby’s prepara- 
tions were completed, and leaning on one of 
Philip Oswald’s arms, while the other was 
given to his mother, she was led out, and 

laced in the most splendid sleigh in New 

ork, and wrapped in the most costly furs. 
Philip followed. the weary coachman touched 
his. spirited horses with the whip, the sleigh- 
bells rang merrily out, and Mary Grayson 
was left in solitude. 

The last stroke of three had ceased to vi- 
brate on the air when Caroline Danby again 
stood beside her cousin. Mary was sleeping,. 
and a painter might have hesitated whether 
to give the palm of beatity to the soft, fair 
face, which looked so angel-like in its placid 
sleep, or to that which bent above her in un- 
dimmed brilliancy. . 

“Ts it you, Caroline? What time is it?” 
Mary, as she roused at her cousin's call. 

“Three o'clock ; but wake up, Mary; I 
have something to tell you, which must not 
be heard by sleepy. ears.” 

“How fresh you look !” exclaimed Mary, 
sitting up in bed and looking at her cousin 
admiringly. “Who would believe you had 
been dancing all night !” 

“I have not been dancing all night, nor 
half the night.” 

“Why—what have you been doing then ?” 

“Listening to Philip Oswald. Oh Mary! 
I am cortaiak the most fortunate woman in 
the world. He is mine, at last—he, the most 
ologent, the most brilliant man in New York, 
and with such a splendid fortune. I was ‘so 


th | happy, so excited, that I could not sleep, and 


therefore I woke you to talk.” 

“Tam glad you did, for 1am almost as much 
pleased as you can be—such joy is better than 
sleep ;—but all the bells in the city seem to 
be ringing—“did you see anything of the fire ?” 








Oswald !” ‘ 
* Yes—but T she will not want to live 
us—mothers-in-law, you know, always 
to manage everything in their sons’ 
Thus the cousins sat talking till the fire-bells 
ceased their monotonous ominous 
and the late dawn of a winter morning 


under the influence of the last night’s excite- 
ment, and he could talk of nothing but the fire. 

“ Rather expensive fireworks, | am afraid,” 
said Caroline flippantly, as her father de- 
scribed the lurid grandeur of the scene. 

“Do not speak lightly, my daughter, of 
that which must reduce many from affluence 
to Millions of were lost 

December, 1835, 
be remembered in the annals of 
New York, I fear.” 

“Tt will long be remembered in my an- 
nals,” whispered Caroline to her cousin, with 
a bright smile, despite her father’s chiding. 

“Not at home to any but Mr. Philip Os- 
wald,” had been Caroline Danby’s order to the 
servant this morning ; and thus when she 
was told, at twelve o'clock, that that gentle- 
man awaited her in the drawing-room, she 
had heard nothing more of the fire than her 
father and the morning paper had communi- 
cated. As she perocnt. | ilip rose to greet 
her, but though he strove to smile as his 
bus met. hers, the effort was vain; and 

wing himself back on the sofa, he cov- 
ered his face with his hand, as if to hide his 
— and the convulsive quivering of his lips 

m her whom he was reluctant to grieve. 
Emboldened by her fears, Caroline advanced, 
and laying her hand on his, exclaimed 
- nee the page Beng you ill your 
mother t—pray do not me in suspense, 
but tell she dhe has lapped” » 

He seemed to have mastered his emotion, 
from whatever cause it had proceeded ; for 
removing his hand, he looked earnestly u 
her, and drawing her to a seat beside him, 
said in firm, though sad tones, “That has 
happened, Caroline, which would not move 
me thus, but for your dear sake—I asked you 
last night to share my fortune—to-day 1 have 
none to offer you.” 


‘produce, my whole 


I have heard—the remembrance r i 





role 0d pd ad he {» om oo Caroline, 
turning as pale as he, “ w! © you mean 
es in the fire of last night, of the failures 
which the most assure me it must 
is involved. If I 
recover from the wreck what will secure 
poor mother the continuance of her 
ustomed comforts, it will be beyond my 
for me—the luxuries, the comforts, 
necessaries of life must be the pro- 
I do not ask you 

, Caroline ; I cannot be 

: I not spoken of m love last 
night, you should never have heard it— 
it had been like a burning fire, | 

we have shut it up within my heart—but 
it is too late for this; you have heard it, and 
with 


i 
ma 
tain the Pal oc ohich I A gee t thought 
myself to have already arrived—before I can 
dare to call you mine—but in our land, manly 
determination and erance ever com- 
mand success, and I fear not to promise you, 
dearest, one day a happy home—though not 
a splendid one—if you will promise me to 
share it. Look on me, Caroli ive me 
one smile to light me on my way—with such 
before me, I cannot say my dreary way.” 
e ceased, yet Caroline neither looked upon 
i . Her cheek had grown pale 
and she sat with downcast eyes, 
cold, still. statue-like at his side. Yet did 
not Philip Oswald doubt her love. Had not 
her eye kindled and her cheek flushed at his 
i vows—had not her hand rested 
in his, and her lip been yielded 


w 
lovingly 
to the first kiss of love—how then could he 
dare to doubt her? She was grieved for his 
sake—he had been selfishly abrupt in his first 
communication of his sorrow, and now he— 
the stronger—must struggle to bear and to 


_ cheerfully for her sake. And with 
is feeling he been able to conclude far 
more cheerfully than he commenced. As 
she still continued silent, he bent forward, 
and would have pressed his lips to her cheek, 
saying, “ Not one word for me, dear one,”— 
but drawing hastily back, Caroline said with 


t effort, 

Onl think, Mr. Oswald—it seems to me— 
that—that—an engagement must be a heavy 
burden to one who has to make his ving heen | 
in life—I—I—should be sorry to be a disad- 
vantage to you.” J 

It was a crushing blow, and for an instant 
he sat stunned into almost death-like stillness 
by it :—but he rallied ; he would leave no 
loop on which hope or fancy might hereafter 
hang a doubt. “Caroline,” he said, in a 
voice whose change spoke the intensity of his 
feeling, “do not of disadvantage to me 
—your love was the one star left in my sk 
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The door closed on him, and she was 
snionship of her own 


in such an hour ! 
that had 


she only s thy for Philip—“ dear 
Philip’—as > hi ma 


“J think it would batter ne one 80 
as you are to say Mr. Oswald, Mary,” 


mai poser. 

“T have called him Philip from my child- 
hood, Caroline,—I shall not begin to say 
Mr. id now.” 

Mary did not mean a reproach, but to 
Caroline's accusing conscience it sounded like 
one, and she turned away indignantly. She 
soon, however, sought her cousin again with a 
note in her hand. 

“T have been writing to Mrs. Oswald, Ma- 
ry,” she said ; “ you are perhaps too young, and 


him over and over 


Mr. Oswald too ae ae in his own 


i intment, to estimate the propriety of 
ite a but she will, I am sure, agree 
with me, that one expensively reared as I 
have been, accustomed to every luxury, and 
perfectly ignorant of economy, would make 
the worst possible wife to a poor man; and 
she has so much influence over Mr. Oswald, 
that if she think so, she can soon persuade 
him of the same thing. Will you take my 
note to her? I do not like to send it by a 
servant —it might fall into Philip's hands.” 

Nothing could have leased Mary more 
than this commission, for her affectionate 
ae was longing to offer its sympathy to her 

iends 


Mrs. Oswald assumed perhaps a little more 
than her usual stateliness when she heard 
her announced, but it vanished instantly be- 
fore Mary’s tearful eyes, as she ki the 
hand that was extended to her. Mrs. Os- 
wald folded her arms around her, and Mary 
sank sobbing upon the bosom of her whom 
she had come to console. And Mrs. Oswald 
was consoled by such true and tender sym- 
pathy. It was long before Mary could pre- 
vail on herself to disturb the flow of gentler 
affections by delivering Caroline’s note. Mrs. 
Oswald received it with an almost contem 
tuous smile, which remained unchanged while 
she read. It was a labored effort to make 
her conduct seem @ generous determination 





not -to obstruct Philip's course in life, by 
Binding Nik to 8 nena ean 
is present prospects as herself. 
Danby Byer Ning 
n r t a t with her in 
the conviction that ha’ soni make a 
unsuitable wife for Philip Oswald. “ This,” 
she added, “ was always my opinion, though 
I was unwilling to oppose my son’s wishes. 
I cryad ty for having convinced him I was 
Pooky e only point on which we ever dif- 


It cannot be supposed that this note was 
very pleasing to Caroline Danby; but what- 
ever was her dissatisfaction, she did not com 
| aaers and probably soon lost remem- 

ce of ‘her chagrin in the gayeties which 
a few men of fortune still remained, amidst 


to| the almost universal ruin, to promote and to 
seen, het Bary Sas ap searanons or her—| partak 


e. 
In the mean time, Philip Oswald was 
riencing that restlessness, that burning desire 
to free himself from all his nt gssocia- 
tions, to begin, as it were, a new life, which 
the first pressure of sorrow so often arouses 
in the ardent spirit. Had not his will been 
“ bound down by the iron chain of necessity,” 
he would probably have returned to E 
and his energies amid aimless wander- 
ings As it was, he chose among those modes 
ife demanded by his new circumstances, 
that which would take him farthest from 
New York, and place him in a condition the 
most foreign to all his past experience, and 
demanding the most active and most in- 
cessant exertion. Out of that which the fire, 
the failure of insurance companies and of pri- 
vate individuals had left him, remained, af- 
ter the purchase of a liberal annuity for his 
mother, a few thousands to be devoted either 
to merchandise, to his su while pursu- 
ing the studies necessary for the acquirement 
of a profession, or to any mode of gaining a 
living which he might prefer to these. The 
very hour which ascertained this fact, saw 
a ee taken and his course marked 
out. 

“T must haye new scenery for this new act 
in the drama of my life,” ‘he said to his 
mother. “I must away—away from all the 
artificialities and trivialities of my present 
world, to the rich prairies, the wide streams, 
the boundless expanse of the West. I go tq 
make a new home for you, dear mother—you 
shall be the queen of my kingdom.” 

This was not the choice that would have 
aq i an ambitious, or an over-fond mother. 

e first would have preferred a profession, 
as conferring higher sccial distinction ; the 
last would have yr from oat one 
nursed in uxury orth to en- 
counter the hardehife of a pluneer. But Mrs. 
Oswald an Ur js aa which recog- 
nized in that life of bold adventure, and phy- 


sical endurance, and labor, that 
awaited her son in the iiketotion of his 
plans, the best school for the development of 
that decision and force of character which 
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ip’s warm 
and just, ; and hol his excel- 
ee tee, rt of sacgem! appiness, 
she sanctioned his designs, and did all in her 
power to ote their execution. He wait- 
ed, therefore, only to see her leave the house 
whose rent now exceeded her whole annual 
income, for pleasant rooms in * teres: 
house, ituated, before he set out 
from New York, 
It is not our intention minutely to trace his 
describe the “local habitation” 
acquired, or detail the difficulties 


which arose. in his the strength 
with which he Pei Ave gary the means 


which he overcame them. For his course, | depen 


suffice it that it was westward: for his hab- 
itation, that it was on the slope of a hill 
crowned with the gigantic trees of that fertile 
soil, and beside a “.a sheet of silver,” 
well fitted to be 

“A mirtor and a bath for beauty’s youngest daughters ;” 
and that the house which he at length suc- 
ceeded in rearing and furnishing there, united 
somewhat of the refinement of his past life to 
the simplicity of his present; for his difficul- 
ties, we can only say, he met them and con- 
quered them, and gained from each encoun- 
ter knowledge and power. For two years, 
letters were the only medium of intercourse 
between his mother and, himself, but those 
letters were a history—a history not only of 


his stirring, outer life, but of that inner life 
which yet more pe 


interested her. Feel- 
ing proud herself of the daring spirit, the iron 
will, the ready invention, which these letters 
isplayed, yet prouder of the affectionate 
heart, the true and generous nature, it is not 
wonderful that Mrs. Oswald should have of- 
ten read them, or at least parts of them, to 
her constant friend and very frequent visitor, 
Mary Grayson. Nor is it more strange that 
Mary, thus made to recognize in the most 
ing man she had yet known, far more 
fty claims to her admiration, should have 
penis Bree him in her young and pure imag- 
ination as some “ brigh icular star.” 
Two years in the future! How almost in- 
terminable seems the Pp t to our hopes or 
our affections!—but let ‘Time turn his per- 
spective glass—let.us look at it in the past, 
* and how it shrinks and becomes as a day in 
the history of our lives. So was it with 
Philip Oswald's two years of absence, when 
he found himself, in the earliest dawn of the 
y By 1838, oncé more. in New-York. 
t time had not passed without leav- 
ing’ traces of its ge—traces in the 
changes affecting those around him—yet 
deeper traces in himself. He arrived in the 
afternoon of an earlier day than that on 
which he had been expected. In the even- 
ing Mrs. Oswald ed him to assume, 
for the gratification of her curiosity, the pic- 
ue costume worn by him in his western 
home. He had just reentered her room, and. 
she was yet engaged in animated observation 


peat, 
et 


she had desired as the « seal to Phil- 
Rae emer e  o 





of the hunti strapped around the 
with a belt of buckskin, the collar 
and loosely knotted cravat, which, as the 
mother’s heart whispered, so well became 
that tall and manly form, when there was a 


slight tap at the door, and before she could 


speak, it ae, and M Gra stood 
within it. She gazed in Alcdise Mit thomsen 
on the striking before her, and her 
mind rapidly scanned the changes which time 
and new modes of life had made in the Philip 
Oswald of her m . As she did so, she 
acknowledged that the embrowned face and 
hands, the er and more vigorous propor- 
tions, and even the easy freedom of his dress, 
were more in harmony with the bold and in- 
dent aspect which his character had as- 
sumed, than the besser and elegance which 
had formerly distinguished him. His outer 
man was now the true index of Seer free. 
and en ic spirit—a spirit which, havin 
prendre) pret, eins tte over all—and ~4 
such, it attracted from Mary a deeper and 
more reverent admiration, than she had felt 
for him when adorned with all the trappings 
of wealth and luxurious refinement. The 
very rs of this sentiment destroyed the 
ease of her manner toward him, and as Phili 
Oswald took the hand formerly so freely of- 
fered him, and heard from her lips the re- 
spectful Mr. Oswald, instead of the frank, 
sisterly Philip, he said to himself—“ She looks 
down w the backwoodsman, and would 
have him know his place.” So much for 
man’s boasted penetration ! 

Notwithstanding the barrier of reserve thus 
erected between them, Philip Oswald could 
not but admire the rare loveliness into which 
oom | Grayson’s girlish prettiness had ex- 
panded, and again, and yet again, while she 
was speaking to his mother, and could not 
therefure perceive him, he turned to gaze on 
her, fascinated not by the finely turned form 
or beautiful features, but by the countenance 
beaming with gentle and refined intelligence. 
Here was none of the brilliancy whick had 
dazzled his senses in Caroline Danby, but an 
expression of mind and heart far more capti- 
vating to him who had entered into the inner 
mysteries of life. 

A fortnight was the limit of Philip Os- 
wald’s stay in the city. He had come not 
for his mother, but for the house in which she 
was to live, and he carried it back with him. 
We do not mean that his house, with all its 
conveniences of kitchen and pantry, its ele- 
gancies of parlor and drawing-room, and its 

ecorations of pillar and cornice fitly joined 
together, traveled off with him to the far West. 

e do not despair of seeing such a feat per- 
formed some day, but we believe it has not 
yet been done, and Philip Oswald, at least, 
did not attempt it; he took with him, how- 
ever, all those useful and ornamental contriv- 
ances, in their several parts, accompanied by 
workmen skilled in putting the whole: to- 
gether. Again in his western home, for 
another year, his head and his hands were 
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occu with ouilding 
two of his 

the substantia! p: 
the barley, the Indian 
corn, which were to be exchanged for the 
“ omni t dollar”—but woman was com- 
beauty and grace must be the herald 
ry tg is mother, he planted 

and 


views of the lake, 

to its shore bordered 

owering 
woodbine, the honeysuckle, and the multi- 


flora rose round the columns of his piazza. | q 


For his mother this was done, and when 
the labors of the day were over, and he look- 
ed forth upon them in the cool, still evening 
hour, it was not his mother’s face, but one 
om and fairer which peered out upon 

i the vine leaves, or with tender 
smiles wooed him to the lake. Young, fair, 
and tender as it was, its wooings gen ly 
sent him in an opposite direction, with a sneer 
at his re agian te stifle his fancies with a 
book, or to out the plan of the morrow’s 
operations. 

More than a year had away, and 
Philip Oswald was again in New York, just 
ope Paves gliding into the ardent em- 
braces of summer. is time he had come 
for his mother, and with all the force of his 
resolute will, he shut his ears to the flattering 

ions of fancy that a dearer pleasure 

than even that mother’s presence might be 
won. He had looked steal upon his lot in 
life, and he accepted it and determined to 
make the best of it, and to be happy in it; 
3 he felt that it was after all a rugged lot. 
ithout considering all women as mercenary 
as Caroline Danby, which his knowledge of 
his mother forbade him to do, even in his 
most woman-scorning mood, he yet doubted 
whether any of those who had been reared 
amid the refinements of cultivated life could 
be won to leave them all for love in the west- 
ern wilds; and as the unrefined could have 
no charms for him, he deliberately embraced 
bachelordom as & of his portion, and, not 
without a sigh, yielded himself to the convic- 
tion that all the wealth of woman’s love with- 


in his power to attain, was locked within a| i 


mother's heart. 

A fortnight was again the allotted time of 
ae opongn Ey a _ ye ex- 
pired, he was to is 
ure for yet another week. He nay a 


drawn, by accompanying his mother in her | ing eagerly 


e visits, once more within the vortex of 
socie 

knowl of what was to his com- 
po hn a new eh and his spirit-stirring 
deserptons of its varied beauty and inex- 
haustible fertility, made him more the fash- 
ion than he ever been. He had often 
met Caroline Danby—now Mrs. Randall— 
and Mary more than once delicately turned 
her away from her cousin’s face, lest she 
should read there somewhat of chagrin as 


farewell 


Mr. Randall, with his meaningless face and | i 


8. & T. M.—37 


ay, and his manly independence and en- | be 





Teal ek |aPtenais 
roduce 


gant house and forces an tee 
uipage, and the handsomest wife 
beside Philip Oswald with 


a form indeed 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man,” 


With that fovlish tempting of the danger 
vilaiel och ep cnet Ga we sometimes 
SN eee 
arms from around the ¢ sustaining 

a t hold of its frock. hi tle pee 
the fl of the boat floated within view of 


it 


‘ !_ Mr. Oswald! Mr. Oswald!” 
“ t him * questi , start- 
gegen forma star! howl 
drowned.” 


Mary did not utter a sound, yet she felt in 
that moment for the first time, how import- 
ant to her was Philip Oswald’s life. Totter- 
ing toward the door, she leaned against it for 
a moment while all around dark and 

ears. 


unconsciousness. 
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and his face was bending over her, she opened 
her eyes. What there was in that first look 

ich called such a sudden flash of joy into 
Philip Oswald’s eyes, we know not ; nor what 
were the whi words which, as he bowed 
his head yet lower, sent a crimson glow into 
Mary’s pale cheeks. This, however, we do 
know, that Mrs. Oswald and her son delayed 
their journey for yet another week ; and that 
the day before their departure Philip Oswald 
stood with Mary Grayson at his side before 
God's holy altar, and there, in the presence of 


his mother, Mr. Danby, Mr. and Mrs. Ran- 


dall, and a few friends, they took those vows | grow 


which made them one forever. 





light graceful 
Ww 


on which strawberries and cream, butter 
sweet as the breath of the cows that yield it, 
biscuits light and white, and bread as good as 
Humbert himself could make, are served ina 
style of elegant simplicity, while the silver 
urn in which the water hisses, and the small 
china. cups into which the fragrant tea is 
if they are somewhat antique in 
ion, are none the less beautiful or the less 
valued by those who still prize the slightest 
object associated with the affections beyond 
the gratification of vanity. 
e evening meal is over. The shadows 
darker on the lake. ble conver- 
sation has given to silent enjoyment, 
which Mrs. interrupts to say, “ Philip, 
this is the hour for music ; let us have some 
before Mary leaves us with the children.” 
Full, deep-toned was the manly voice that 
swelled upon that evening air, and soft and 
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BY THE LATE JOHN INMAN. 


DESPONDENCY. 
WRITTEN IN DEJECTION AND SORROW FOR LOST TIME. 


What is this worm that ¢lings 
gornee wy pier ee eae 
ee flings, 
And makes my life one age of pain 

I find no joy in home or friends— 
E’en music’s voice has lost its spell— 
To me the rose no e 
And mirth and I have said farewell. 
I dare not think upon the past, 


Where dwells remembrance, ht with pain ; 
myo 
shall know again. 


Of youth’s pure joys that could 
hopes I ne'er 


I dare not ask the coming 
ifts their onw 
and shi 


And teach my heart to seem to glow, 
by joan poe oan cata, 
Of ice and everlasting snow. 


Open Sho feenen murtiee thane. 
ith tenfold light the sunbeams play— 
But false the dazz. as fair— 
phat ys oeagatelg ith the ray. 
falser hing eye— 
The chock thet wens « cnaniug 
The heart tliat hides its % 
reaks beneath its the while. 


THOUGHTS AT THE GRAVE OF A DEPARTED 
FRIEND. 


Loven, lost one, fare thee well—too harsh the doom 
That called thee thus in life away ; 
Tears fall for thee ; and at thy early tomb 
I come at each return of blest day, 
pel tenement when bere ena 4 
The pious debt Melee wee, de ht to pay, 
For thee, blest spirit, whose loved alone 
Here mouldering beneath this simple stone. 


e, then, hope, 
thy light, that path ~ my heers, 
now m way c 
it onward course, pe os the sky. 





[From the London “ Amulet.’”] 
HENRY LISLE: 
A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES. 
| Sythe eater tee nde hee hens Boe 
i about two hours mid- 
ree op Ne me 
onely dwelling on the a 
of common-ground, lying about ten miles 
a i House, were all oo an 
up, and, with anxious i the 
snail, long windows wpon the 1 darkness 
that hung over the world. A single candle 
stood upon a plain oaken table in the midst 
of the room, by the li i 


with the white hair that was braided from 


the forehead, e the passing of many years 
under the ing power of time since that 
form had been in its prime, and that beauty, 
which still lingered, had known its first ex- 
pansion. ing over her shoulder was a 
second so like the first—but with 
which time had in the other, 
just blown ; with the o unwithered, and 
the brow unseared—that it seemed a living 
picture of what the other had been some 





twenty years before—a portrait in a famil 
| picture gallery, where Thankan ‘Tovelineny may 
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The younger said nothing ; but, claspin; 
her fair hands togeth = her =e 
ward the dark heavens, while her sweet 
lips moved silently, «fering up a petition to 

¢ never closed eas which hears the still 
voice of the heart’s th ughts as plainly as the 
loudest-tongued a 

In a moment r, the clattering sound of 
horses’ feet was heard coming quickly down 
the road. At first it was faint and distant— 
_ the dull heavy tramp of several fleet steeds 
galloping over moist grund; but soon it 
came nearer and nearer— eft the turf of the 
.common—¢langed over the firm and stony 
road—came close to the house—passed it— 
and died away in the distance. 

“ They are flying!” said ti.e younger lady, 
“Oh, my mother, they are flying! Surely 
some of the dark powers of the air must as- 
sist. those bloodthirsty fanatics. They are 
flying ; do you not hear the horses galloping 
on 


“Nay nay, Margaret,” replied the other, 
“it may be the roundheads vhs fly. Though 
Goring and his cavaliers marched by here, 





they darted past the house, she 
in a glad tone, “ They are the reb- 
els, they are the rebels flying for life! I see 


@ less elated 
tone, “they may be the followers, and not the 
flyers, Margaret.” 

“ No, no, they are flying, in good sooth!’ 
replied the g lady, “for ever and anox 
they turn their heads to look behind, and still 
urge their horses faster at each look... But 
they are gone! And now pra God that 
victory may not cost us dear! I would that 
my brother were come back and Henry 

e.” 


e; Macueret fie!” said her mother, 
“ give God undivided thanks; for if my son 
and your lover be both left upon the field of 
battle, we ought still to feel that their lives 
were well bestowed to win a victory for their 
master.” 
argaret covered her with her hands, 
but ale ah answer, can ae moment after, 
fresh coming sounds called her again to the 
window. It was a single horseman who now 
approached; and though he rode at full 
speed, with his head somewhat bent over the 
saddle, yet he continued his course steadily, 
and neither turned his look te the right or 
left. As ni Hs eae the house, his horse 
started suddenly from some object left by the 
roadside, plunged, and fell; and the rider, 
cast with frightful violence from his seat, was 
thrown on his head upon the ground. A 
deep groan was, at first, the only sound; but, 
the moment after, the horse, which had borne 
him, starting up, approached close to the 
body of its master, and, putting its head to 
where he lay, by a long wild neigh, seemed 
at once to express its sorrow and to claim as- 
sistance. 

“If it. be Essex or Manchester, Fairfax or 
Cromwell, we must render him aid, Mar- 
garet,” said the mother; “never must it be 
said that friend or enemy needed help from 
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ing“ phy ta Call 
_ Te eet Com the doce; and 


the 


eure 


in his service. 
a complete 
which betra: 


a cuirass, the adjust- 
his si 


ed t of 
e Sippel ae 
in steel which had 

@ cavaliers. 


looked around, the large, shrewd, 
tisfactory eyes, which he turned upon 
those about him, had nothing in them to pre- 
possess the mind in his favor. 
The moment that consciousness had 
turned he made an effort to 


gree an 


his hand a 
“women a am 


and wounded.” 
“ Nay, but, worth 
i ian, “shou 


or to bear me away captive—” 

“Fear not, fear not!” answered the lady ; 
“none should dare, by my hearth’s side, to 
lay hands on one that common mercy bade 
take in and shelter—fear not, say. 

is right, Margaret,” she added, seeing 

ter pour some wine into a glass for 
use of the stranger, “take that; it will 





, | and plumes, 


ion to prevent his 
PTThe ates 


revive you, and give you strength to speed 
on.” 


idly in, 
with the lips of the tro ladies 
consecrated to intimacy and 


nt son ! 


each takin 
li 


«“ Welcome, welcome, m 
cried the mother, as she he e first to her 


“My own dear at,” whi the 
gentleman who had followed, as he 


cried Sir Herrick; “ what crop-eared 

4 = a valida a 
n vain his mother i and strove to 
cane The sight of one of the rebels 
ised in his bosom all the agitating fury of - 
been just en- 


hang this 
the door! Bri 
unsheathing his 

the Parliamentarian, calling upon 


before @ rope, I say!” and 
he advanced upon 
his com- 
the door. 


seeing 
= 
€, 

upon his com- 


ion was vain with 
implorin; to 
id bis band 


© This must not be, George,” replied the 
other cavalier. 

“Must not be!” thundered Sir George 
Herrick, “ but it shall be! Who shall stay 


me ?” 
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7 Sant bums Seles oe i 
of Rutland, in an ittle market- 
place of that. 
‘from its 


Uh 
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—it was in the middle of July. The twomen, 
Peak farmers, with hard hands 


cE 

Bg 
‘ine 
selaseeeer tel 


i 4 
manding > a Mi of the north road, and the 
interesting arrivals at the seconda:y entrance, 
We now introduce our readers. 


in masses about his ears. The son was 
taller than the father, a ing figure, 
with flaxen hair, a large ae oa ue eyes, 


ay Ww. ns 
immed Sccheaih litle agpe- 
sunk into himself, as if he was 
some heavy ble. Yet he 
very now and then roused himself, cast an 
ous look at his son, and said “ Joe, lad, 
eats nothing.” 


tak anybody’ 
shown, an- things” casting 
swered, carelessly and abruptly, “anywhere.” 

Here he was, seated in the back hand 
corner of the room, & screen between 
himself and the door, and before him a table J 


spread with a goodly breakfast tus— tively sun- 

coffee, eggs, fresh broiled areuk bain the but by @ eX- 

neighboring Weye, anda large round of corned i “ i 

beef as a dernier resort. 

aclu ing wp ‘th mee ty rm large dish of broiled ham rapidl red 
rainy as any that showery region i i i isa) » 

pn dows. Yin the phrase of the country, ant t the contents of the ooliee-pot woul as 











was still the reply ; “Itowd 


0, fayther,” 
It’s this reen, and these 


I shouldn't. 


Sciet ‘Also? <cgein -ginconn--a-as 


accom by another glance at 


to feel himself very | 


was 

pa el 
much in the way, but was no little relieved 
the son rising with his plate in his hand, 
coming across the room, saying, “ You ve a 
prime round of* beef there, sir; might I 
trouble you for some ?” 

“ By all means,” said the 
proportioned to what appeared to hi 
appetite of this Be the Peak. i 


pay disa ; and as the son threw 
own the 
roused 


the old man, who added, with an air 
of increased anxiety, * Joe, lad, thou eats 


“No, fayther,” for the last time responded 
the son. “I towd youl shoudn’t. It’s this 
reen, and this t/other matter ; but I ’ve done, 
and so let ’s go.” 

The father and son arose and went out. 


er, and 


and looking 
as in deep thought, for 


ty) ee Nn, ig een ® ted, 





seem to have some 


“Quite so, sir,” replied the stranger, with 
ce little yo ea sere “ T was once in 
country before, but many years ago.” 
The old cean still looked ot nm, wen silent 
awhile, and then said—“ You cannot help me, 
sir; but I thank you all the same, and 
heartily. Youseem really a very feeling man, 
and so I don’t mind opening my mind to you— 

I am a ruined man, sir.” 














to 7 
“Phe stranger took the old man's hand ten- 


et haat a peter the baad ta 


both his own, and shedding plentiful tears, 


us—and I feel it does me good.” ‘ 
‘I will go with all my heart,” said the 
. “You cannot live far from here. I 


© 


“T fear no rain. 
it, and | am neither sugar nor salt. I shall 
not melt.” 
The old man’s son simultane- 
ously with the waiter, to say that the cart 
. The o—— ordered a _ 
chaise to accompan: farmer, at which 
i A mouthed 


stare, which would have excited the laughter 


of most wpe yo ng gi 
the stranger’s grave \ 
«This a eal os wi us,” 


“Ob. thank you, sir!” said the son, taking 
off his hat and pg 7 ge 
heartily welcome ; "ea place, sir.” 

“Never mind that,” said the old man. 
“ Let us be off and tell Millicent to get some 


dinner for the gentleman.” 

But the stranger insisted thatthe old man 
should stay and him in the 
chaise, and so the son off to prepare 
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On i e house, the stranger ob- 
served that its ample rooms were very naked 
and filled only by a visible presence of stern 
indigence. The woodwork was unpainted 


. The guest was to see in 
her a ery comely, rma and modest- 
ly sensible woman, who received him with a 
kind iality and native grace, which made 


him wonder how such a woman could have 
allied herself to such a man. There were 
four or five children about her, all evidentl 
washed end pat into their beat for his sarival, 
and who were pictures of health and shyness. 


wy 

brought in; Mrs. Warilow a izing for 
its simpiicity, from the shart tts’ abit had 
received, and she might have added from the 
—— Joe brought with him ; 
‘or it was very evident, though she had 
t to efface the trace of it, by copious 

ing, that she had been weeping. 
The old man was obviously oppressed by 
the ill result of his morning’s journey to the 
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wet summer, and all the corn was spoi 
That put a finish to father’s hopes. 

iged to quit the old farm where the Wari- 
lows had. been for and that hurt him 
cruelly—it is like shifti ifti 
old people is—they never 





il. | your er will turn up. I feel strongly 
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does come he'll find a father’s arms open to 
receive him.’ 
“ Ah, sir! it was hard work to comfort him 


and sometimes he thinks he is not; and, true 
enough, of late years, there have come flying 
rumors from America, from who have 
—_ out there, who have said they have seen 

im there—and that he was a very great gen- 
tleman—they were sure it was him. t 
then there was always something uncertain 
in the account, and, above all, er said he 
never could believe that Samuel was a great 
gentleman, and yet never could forgive an 
angry blow, and write home thr these 
years. These things, sir, pull the old man 
down, and, what with his other troubles, 
make me tremble to look forward.” 

Mrs. Warilow stopped, for she was sur- 
prised to hear a deep Oy ge sob from the 
stranger ; and, turning. she saw him sitting 
with his handkerchief before his face. Strange 
ideas shot across her mind. But at this mo- 
ment the old farmer, having finished his 
after-dinner nap, was coming out to seek 
them. Mr. Vandeleur rose, wiped some tears 
from his face, and thanked Mrs Warilow for 
her communication. “ You cannot imagine,” 
he said, with much feeling, “how deeply you 
have touched me. You cannot believe how 
much what you have said resembles incidents 
in my own life. Depend upon it, Madam, 








THE WARILOWS OF WELLAND. 





spare 


our livin 
White 
summer tourists, with the glorious ‘ Notch’ 
ittering opposite far above us, and above 
e ancient woods. These were days of:real 
hardshi sad sor- 
ne 


to distant 
inhuman 
swamp fever, perishing without hel; 
n all dose in in the eitdoruens, “ 
¥ ve I remember eo _ re nsting is 
nearly twenty years ut I never can for- 
get. It was a yeuiy, thin man—he could 
scarcely be twenty. He had been left by his 
party in the last stage of fever. They had 
raised a slight booth of green bushes over him, 
and @ pumpkin-shell of water by his 
side, and a broken tea-cup to help himself 
with; but he was too weak, and was fast 
sinking there all alone in that vast wilderness. 
The paleness of death a in his sunken 
features, the fecbleness of death in his wasted 
limbs.- He was a youth who, like mam 
others, had left his friends in Europe, an 
now longed to let them know his end. He 
summoned his failing powers to give me a sa- 
cred mi He mentioned the place 
whence he came.” 
“ Where was it *” exclaimed the old man, 
in a tone of wild excitoment. “Where—what 
was it? It must be my Sam!" 





““ No, that could not be,” said the stranger, 
startled by the old man’s emotion; “i was 


Ry ha: 
ijn fnew hin Soc, bos ha singel tins 


“ Father !—father !—it is Sam !”’—cried his 
son Joe. “T know him !—I know him !—this 
is he! 

“ Where *—who?” exclaimed the father, 

ing round bewildered. 


‘T have sinned before 
Heaven and in thy sight, make me as one of 
thy hired servants.’ ” 

e 


— how I have wanted thee, but I always 
saw thee a slim chap, such as thou went away 
—and now thou art twice as big, and twice 
as old, and yet I knew thee by eyes.” 
The two ers ially em and 
the returned wanderer also em his 
comely sister affectionately, and said, “ You 
had nearly found me out in the garden.” 
“Ah, what a startle you gave me!” she 
replied, wiping away her tears, “ but this is 
so unexpected, so heavenly.” She ran off, 
and returning with the whole troop of her 
i “There, there is your dear, 


The uncle caught them up, one after ano- 
ther, and kissed them rapturously. 

“ Do know,” said the mother, laying 
her hand on the head of the eldest boy, 

-looking fellow, “what name this : 
It is Samuel Warilow! We did not forget 
the one that was mie 

He will find another Samuel in America,” 
said his uncle, again snatching him up, “and 
a Joe, and a Thomas, the grandfather's name. 
My blessed mother there lives again in a 
lovely mag girl; and should send 
me another daughter, there shall be a Milli- 
cent, too!” 

Meantime the old man stood gazing insa- 
tiably on his son. “Ah, Sam!” said he, as 
his son again turned, and took his hand, “1 
was very to thee, and yet thou hast been 


a fine, 
has ? 
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surrounded by forests and other hills, rove the 
flocks and herds of Joe; and there comes 
Squire Sam, when the Session at Washington 


is over, and 
pe the old woods, and shoots the hill- 
turkey.and the roo. There is another comely 
and somewhat paar SrA, with the 
comely and sunny-spiri icent, the ha 
mistress of the new Welland ; and a little 
Millicent tumbles on the at their feet. 
The Warilows of Welland all bless the Prodi- 
gal Son, who, unlike the one of old, came 
k rich to an indigent father, and made the 
old man’s heart grow young again with joy. 


ed by sons and nephews, 





Men of humor are, in some degrec, men of 
genius ; wits are rarely so, although a man 
of genivs may, amo’ other gifts, possess 
wit—as Shakspeare.—Coleridge. 


Tn Be 


forts, and an occasional humdrum evening by 
the fireside beneficial to his health. In the 
midst of one season at Brighton, to which gay 
hehad ee e Prince of Wales, 
saw & widow who, though in the weeds of 
mourning, did not appear inconsolable. Her 
his taste—the accounts of her 
satisfied his understanding ; he con- 
i i rought a brief 
close. The late Mr. Ha- 
zeldean had so far anticipated the chance of 
the young widow's secon Is, that, in 
case of that event, he transferred, by his iA 
tamentary dispositions, the rdianship o' 
his infant’ heir from the satiate two es 
whom he had named his executors. This cir- 
cumstance combined with her new ties some- 
what to alienate Mrs. Hazeldean from the 
ledge of her former loves ; and when:she had 
bans a son to Colonel Egerton, it was upon 
that child that her maternal affections gradu- 
ally concentrated. 
illiam Hazeldean was sent by his guar- 
dians to a large provincial academy, at which 
his forefathers had received their education 
time out of mind. At first he spent his holi- 


wooing to a ha 





days with Mrs. Egerton; but as she now re- 
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degree. A few pp. Laan he 
ried a young ledy, country born and bred like 
into 


Meanwhile his half-brother Audley 

may be said to have begun his initiation i 

the beau monde before he had weil cast aside 
his coral and bells; he had been fondled in 
the lap of duchesses, and galloped across the 
apn Ca es one <S eoppeceneessont 
princes. For gerton was not on 

very highly connected—not only one of the Da 
majores of fashion —but he had the still rarer 
good fortune to be an exceedingly popular 


man with all who krew him ;—so 


and abandoned forgave him for marryi 

of “the set,” and continued to be as friend] 
as if he had not married at all. People who 
were commonly called heartless, were never 
weary of doing kind things to the rtons. 
When the time came for Audley to leave the 


a cmey school, at which his infancy | y 


amongst the stateliest of the lit- 
tle lilies of the field, and go to Eton, half the 
fifth and eae Saree mp sonveqms t0 
exceedingly civil to Egerton. e 
soon showed that Re inherited panty ue 8 
talent for iri ity, and that to 
this talent he added Respects put popula- 
rity to use. Without rch any scholas- 
tic distinction, he yet contrived to establish at 
Eton the most desirable reputation which a 
boy can obtain—namely, that ye py am own 
contemporaries—the reputation of a boy who 
was sure to do something when he grew to be 
aman. As a gentleman commoner at Christ 
rage Oxford, beometinent to sustain this 
igh expectation, e@ won no prizes 
pe Ye cr an salen degree ; and dy Ox- 
ford the future “something” became more 
defined—it was “something in public life” 
that this young man was to do. 

While he was yet at the university, both 
his parents died—within a few months of each 
other. And when Audley Egerton came of 
age, he succeeded to a paternal property which 
was supposed to be large, and indeed had once 
been so; but Colon rton had been too 
lavish a man to enrich 
£1500 a year was all that sales and m 
left of an estate that had formerly approached 
a rental of ten ann pene. 

Still, Audley was considered to be opulent, 
and he did gms that favorable notion by 
any imprudent exhibition of parsimony. On 
entering the world of London, the Clubs flew 


is heir, and about | 





open to reccive him; and he woke one morn- 
ing to find himself, not indeed famous—but 
the fashion. To this fashion he at once gave 
a certain gravity and value—he associated as 
much as possible with public men and politi- 
cal ladies—he in ing the 
notion that he was “ born to ruin or to rule 
the State.” 
Now, his dearest and most intimate friend 
was Lord L’ from whom he had been 
i at Eton; and who now, if Audley 
was the fashion, was absolutely the 


“flely Lord Lsrang was the only son 


1 a nobleman con- 
to the loftiest and most 
. Lord ote 


but little known in the circles of London. 
He lived chiefly on his estates, occupying him- 
self eget 1 Br apo wccig tad & great pro- 
ietor, came to the metropolis ; so 
hat he could afford to ive his son a ¥ 
ample allowance, when 
sixteen, Gin already 
form at Eton,) left school for one of the regi- 
ments of the Guards. 
Few knew what to make of Harley L’Es- 


pa spies erg amc the reason 
; why he was so much ought of. He had 


been by far the most brilliant boy of his time 
at Eton—not only the boast of the cricket- 
ground, but the marvel of the school-room— 
et so full of whims and oddities, and seeming 
to achieve his triumphs with so little aid from 
steadfast application, that he had not left be- 
hind him the same ions of solid omi- 


nence which his friend and senior, Audley 
Egerton, had excited. His eccentricities, his 


quaint sayings and out-of-the-way actions, be- 
cauee 00 aotatha ta Wiis grind World os 
had been in the small one of public school. 
That he was very clever there was no doubt, 
and that the cleverness was of a high order 
might be surmised not only from the origina- 
lity but the i dence of his character. 
He dazzled the w without seeming to care 
for its praise or its censure—dazzled it, as it 
were, because he could not help shining. He 
had some strange notions, whether pclitical or 
social, which rather frightened his father. 
According to Southey, “A man should be no 
more ashamed of having been a republican 
than of having been young.” 
extravagant opinions naturally go together. 
I don’t know whether Harley L’Estrange 
was a republican at the age of eighteen ; 
but there was no Ph 3 man in who 
seemed to care less for being heir to an 
illustrious name and some forty or fifty thou- 
sand pounds a-year. It wasa fashion 
the exclusive, and cut 
neckcloths and called 
themselves Smith or Johnson. Lord L’Es- 
trange never cut ary one, and it was quite 
to sli 


offender the'pointed civilities of this eocen- 








qin 


rough, to take leave of his 


m followed, to be introduced to the 


figure | had not achieved the same redeemin 


ying, that circumstances arose 


: | Portman 


very day on which he 
RN., 


‘. irited 

tion of that gentleman to 

from the unconstitu- 
‘earchical . 


place, a 
language, 


inside and out, 

friends who had 

come down with him to aid the canvass and 
share the fun. ‘ 

Captain Dashmore was a thorough sailor, 
who however, taken a di to the 
profession from the date in which a Minis- 
ter’s Pre had been appointed to the com- 
mand of a ship to which the Captain consid- 
ered himself unquestionably entitled. It is 
just to the Minister to add, that Captain 

shmore had shown as little regard for or- 
ders from a distance, as had immortalized 
Nelson himself; but then the disobedience 
suc- 
cess as that of Nelson, and Captain Dashmore 
ought to have thought himself fortunate in 
escaping a severer treatment than the loss of 


d| promotion. But no man knows when he is 


of action, and that the last even wrote to 
Lord Lansmere expressing his intention of 
declining to contest the borough. 
Fortunately for the parliamentary career 
of py fn cay the election had become 
to Lord Lansmere not only a matter of pub- 
lic importance, but of personal feeling. He 
resolved that the battle should be fought out, 
even in the absence of the candidate, and at 
his own expense. Hitherto, the contest for 
this distinguished borough had been, to use 
the language of Lord Lansmere, “ conducted 
in the spirit of gentlemen,”—that is to say, 
the only opponents to the Lansmere interest 
had been found in one or the other of two 
rival families in the same county; and as the 
Earl wasa hospitable, courteous man, snuch re- 
spected and liked the neighboring gentry, 
so the hostile candidate had always inter- 
larded his speeches with profuse compliments 
to his Lordship’s high character, and civil ex- 
pressions as to his Lordship’s candidate. But, 
thanks to successive elections, one of these 
two families had come to an end, and its ac- 
tual re ntative was now residing within 
the of the Bench ; the head: of the 





well off; and retiring on half-pay, just as he 
~ it's, un oe a ays ae 
or ousand poun uea' a 
tant relation, Captain Dashmore wan’ telned 
with a vindictive desire to enter Parliament, 
end inflict oratorical chastisement on the 
Administration. 

A very few hours sufficed to show the sea- 
captain to be a most capital electioneerer for 
a small and not very enlightened borough. 
It is true that he talked the saddest nonsense 
ever heard from an open window; but then 
his jokes were so br his manner so hearty, 
his voice so big, that in those dark days, be- 
fore the sch aster was abroad, he would 
have beaten your philosophical Radical and 
moralizing Democrat hollow. Moreover he 
kissed all the women, old. and young, with 
the zest of a sailor who has known what it is 
to be three years at sea without sight of a 
beardless lip ; he threw open all-the public- 
houses, asked @ numerous committee every 
day to dinner, and chucking his purse up in 
the air, declared he would stick to his guns 
while there was a shot in the locker. Till 
then there had been but little political differ- 
ence between the candidate supported by 
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capital, and in the midst of his Mexican | i 


ndor.—‘ The gods were menaced if man 
could be so insolent!” wherefore, said m 
Lord, tremulously,—“The Constitution 1s 
e if the Man Baker Street comes in 
Lansmere !” 


But in the absence of Audley Egerton, the | clared 


election looked ee ugly, and 


Dashmore 
Lansmere Solicitor ppily bethought him of 


a notable ap for missing candi 
The Squire of Hazeldean, with his 
wife, had been invited 

of Audley; and in the 


oo the only mortal who could cope with | J 


e in,—a man with a voice as 
and a face as bold—a man who, if i 
for the nonce by Mrs. Hazeldean, would kiss 


Egg Fs 
ra 
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hourly, when the | i 





all the women no less heartily than the Captain 
kissed them ; and who was, moreover, a taller 
8. & T. M.—38 
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seldean with many poetical ive 

ine cdaae® bs “Prize Ox,” “Tony 

” % Blood-sucking Vampire,” and 

Wi Pan,” the Squire had 

retorted by a joke upon “ Salt-Water Jack ;” 

and the tain, who, like all satirists, was 
extremely ible and thin-skinned, 

not consent to be called “ Salt-Water Jack,” 
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himself, not sideways, 

such encounters, (the which 

uire swore was an unmanly way of shirk- 
ing,) but full front to the mouth of his ad- 


gallant ent with a 
i y part of hie shoulder 5 af- 
ter which he declared himself perfectly sat- 


“ Prize Ox” and a “Blood-sucking Vam- | himself still 


” 


The letter, therefore, now 


liteness rr by etiquette on 
- homicidal occasions, suggest- 
ed the expediency of appointing the place of 
meeting in the neighborhood of London, in 
order to prevent interference from the sus- 
picious authorities of Lansmere. 

The natives of some countries—the war- 
like French in particular—think little of that 
formal operation which goes by the name of 
Dur.ine. Indeed, they seem rather to like 
-it than otherwise. But thereis nothing your 
thorough-paced Englishman—a Hazeldean of 
Hazeldean—considers with more repugnance 
and aversion, than that same cold-blooded 
ceremonial. It is not within the range of an 
Englishman’s ordinary habits of thinking. 
He prefers going to law—-a much. more de- 
‘structive eeebeling of the two. Neverthe- 
‘less, if an Englishman must fight, why, he 
will fight. He says “it is very foolish ;” he 
-issure “ it is most unchristianlike ;” he 
with all that Philosopher, Preacher and 
have laid down on the subject ; but he makes 
-his will, says his prayers, and goes out like a 
heathen! ~ 





uire felt very much raised in his own con- 
ceit; and, when he was in a humor more 
than ordinarily fierce, that "igang event be- 
came a favorite allusion with him. 
He considered, moreover, that his brother 
ee incurred ” - — the penn i 
igations ; .an at, having ud- 
ley’s return to Parliament, od defended 
his interests at the risk of his own life, he 
had an absolute right to dictate to that gen- 
tleman how te vote—upon all matters at least 
connected with the landed interest. And 
when, not very jong after Audley took his seat 
in Parliament, (which he did not do for some 
months,) he thought proper both to vote and 
to speak in a manner wholly belying the 
romises the Squire had made on his behalf, 
r. Hazeldean wrote him such a trimmer 
that it could not but produce an unconcil- 
iatory reply. Shortly afterward. the Squire’s 
exasperation reached the culminating point ; 
for, having to pass Neon Lansmere on & 
market day, he was h by the very farm- 
ers. whom a a induced oy ily for his 
brother ; and, »j imputing the disgrace to 
Audley, he never Theand the name of that 
oe 7 to ~ _ mentioned om a 
ightened color an indignant expletive. 
Meceious de Ruqueville—who was the great- 
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than three 

obey eS age 
e e pump. 
eae he 

of stocks never gladdened the eye of « justos 


(on ire Hazeldean’ 

uire 8 was 
: cirediast 
the stocks. 


but only a , 
Mrs, Hazeldean was every inch the lady,— 
the lady of the parish. In her comely, florid, 
and me y sunburnt peer oe oo 
was an equal expression an 
nowdeni. she had a blue coi invited 
liking, and an aquiline nose that commanded 
. Mrs. ldean had no affectation of 
fine airs—no wish to be greater and hand- 


somer and cleverer than she was. She knew | j 


herself, and her station, and thanked heaven 
fur it.. There was about her speech and 
manner something of that shortness and 
bluntness which often characterizes royalty ; 
and if the lady of a parish is not a queen in 
her own circle, it is never the fault of the 
parish. Mrs. Hazeldean dressed her to 
eve She wore silks that seemed heir- 
ooms—so thick were they, so substantial and 
imposing. And over these when she was in 
her own domain, the bigeye hen oe ; while 
at her waist was seen no dle chate- 
‘aine with breloques and tram 
honest gold watch to mark the time, and a 
long pair of scissors to cut off the dead leaves 
irom her flowers, for she was a horti- 
culturist. When occasion needed, Mrs. Ha- 
zeldean could, however, lay by her more 
sumptuous and imperial raiment for a stout 
riding-habit of blue Saxony, and canter by 
her husband’s side to see the hounds throw 
off. Nay, on the days on which Mr. Hazel- 
dean drove his famous fast-trotting cob to the 
market-town, it was rarely that you did not 





see his wife on the left side of the gig. She 
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ly decided and, indeed, neither 

it to be decided, each at heart ving sore 
doubt of the propriety of its own’clam. A 
marriage between the son of the 
Ne eee ee fm 
Sticktorights, was vie indigna- 
tion by both funtion; “ead the: Sos 
pre fos weap fee ne mh ge 
ality eat wad Ge through life’ 
as could, 

treed, who wilh ta marching regimen 
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as his cravat would per. 


“When a 


to everything at 
} Squire, tartly. 
eight thousand acres to look 


i Se my in the Albany. 
them i 
last Christmas that 


ten 
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know? Bless me, a th: 
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to 
at 
at 
ead 


ing with 


‘Upon. my 
gruffl 
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y id 

Cosey sai 

how is it th 
comfortable 


end 
hings 


ave a cat! 


‘one — ‘Saat of 
? just li uire.” 
said Mr. Haneldean, 


till my fri 
when he was 


and holds toast! I never thought 
‘ou, 


not to 
matters of 
poking your cat into my stocks! 


when I'm 


’ 


, he must do @ bit at a time.” 


who like to have ¢ 
don’t hi 
i, 
J 


me, one 
| you, 
he about 

lief | life,’ 
Miss | at.a time 


” retorted the 
rooms—‘ 


cid 
? 


a chet rol | 
eect: 

4 ; 

a i . vs [ 


& et m 
only 
cat.” 
Dear me!” 


“ 
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14 joann 
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ill| “ Don't 
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except when it.snap- | importance ; 


‘ould have been 


not strictly 


idl a 


was 
ively 
“It. sat. on its haunches, with its put me out 


tongue out of its mouth 
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“ And if T had listetied to Parson Dale 

* You would have done a very wise thing 3” 
said a yoice behind, as the Parson p 

in the rear. Fis sabi 


lady, 
many institutions in the coniry, which are 
very old, ok tery Oar and don’t séem 
much use; but [ would not pull them down 
for all that.” 
“You would reform them, then,” said Mrs. 


son, stoutly. 
Po Pi ca i then 
it @ Squire. 
* Just let ’em alone,” said the Parsoti: 
% Master Frank, there’s a Latin maxim which 
was often in the mouth of Sir Robert Wal- 


toms of the a hin 
Sal ring, and men 


fie we | 
destroyed ! 





clusion ~The odds are, tha it will last our 


ity. og 
* Yes, there it is!” said the mourn. 
¢. Olt Joa Wit bad herd quid dob 

movere ; 


“F feat my wife has got one of her bad 
headaches, but I will give her your kind mes- 


i sage, and at all events you may depend upon 


me. 
“ That's right,” cried the Squire, “i 
sei honn, or Sle ye Oey toy tae 
as Le , on his way homo 
8 

the 
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ounce the words of fate; 
to the inhabitants of Ha- 


kee pron 
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ch should be sold to the butcher, and 


ed out 


ted 
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e sow e 
bristled ory feathers 
chicks when Mr. Stirn drew 

Nature had set her stamp upon him. 
be questioned whether the 

M. de Chambray hi surnamed the 
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to her 


into a corner with beatin 


up 


+ Sra that 


t hero 


nspirin 


it the face of 


that a man wno had been his 


Stirn ; 
pigs 
, seeing his 


80 awe-i 
it after he had been 
years, fell a trembling all over 


ye yon ty hen 


hi 


some on | W 


paige that it was he who sin 


sili rail 
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rar are a 


sod tha thn looked at | and 


Tee thon rome etnies at his 


audience; 


murmur of approbation, am 

part of the ; 

each other, and then at the Phenomenon, 
with « very heng-dog expression of counte- 
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£5 


mechanically ap- 
close to the stocks, the better to 


whip,—when the quick eye of the right-hand 
man detected his retreat. 

“ Hallo, you sir—what the deuce, laying a 
mine to blow up the stocks! Just like 


ious that his only son should also pay het 
ar; that wish, 
“The gods dispersed in empty air.” 


wae 
mt, and 
three holes and ¢ uck-farthing, as | 
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Tue card-table was set out in the drawing- 
room at Hazeldean Hall; though the li 
were still lingering in the deep 
of large bay Oy ap ae (in itself of 


serin th 
over low-clipped yews, 0’ 
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place for the eye, when 
b world of nature to the home 
man, 
ah soe. Coppamn Bernsen fortified by his 
fourth has at summoned. 
ro igpet to Mrs. Hasckionn, « don’t 


will be impatient for 
Mrs. Hazeldean glanced at 
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us are 4 ype iting ‘is not @ new 
ut yet e forget it ev 
Sond pe greg 
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deed so very | but still at a time 
when ‘eupcenen wok i a t deal more 
easily than they do now. e elderly par- 
son at ay gee be ree as & mat 
ter of course, middl parson was 
sometimes seen riding to cover, (I knew a 
schoolmaster, a doctor of divinity, and an ex- 
cellent man, whose pupils were chiefly taken 
from the highest jes in England, who 
hunted ly three times a week durin 
the season, ) the young Parson w 
often sing a capital not composed by 


.| David—and joim in dances, 


aay inly David never danced before 


ark. 
say Dea soamly sg 
cuse 
faenone af naw oe 
m 


Be 


s 
at 


mammon of the thing, 
ought to have been. 
— he took bag einen ~ 
a) exceedin Ww 
hod ft bat elon 
, one 
rangements common with married 
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variably partners, 
par bhcehee wee while Captain Bar- 
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by honors in their hands. 
‘he utmost that was ever said was a “ Well, 


, that was the oddest trump of yours. 
Hon ko ho!” ora “ Bless me, ean— 
why, they made three tricks, and you had 
See yey alee Ha—ha 
pon which occasions Captain Barnabas, 

t good humor, always echoed both 


Sruire’s as Rg and Mrs. Hazel-| i 
had so keen and | li 


dean’s ha—ha— ! 
Not so the Parson. He 
i an interest in 
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handkerchief, i 
off, as she added, “ he'll not bite, 
Miss Jemima ; 


Jemima !” 

Miss Jemima.—“1 had a gentleman dog 
once—a pug!— i scarce 
now. I thought 

at ev 
ell, will you believe,—I 
friend Miss Smile- 
> that Willi 


‘ou believe it, I say, 
tenham, only three 
Miss Smilecox 
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Dale has as a dimple as any of 
Jemima’s, pak ga bo hrs of that Fad 
than Miss Jemima of three,) “to agree with 
him—that is, in theology.” 

Miss Jemima, earnestly —“ But the thing 
is so clear, if you would but look into—” 

Mrs. Dale, putting her hand on Miss 
Jemima’s li a 
Pra do 


teresting creature, is he not ?” 
“Miss Jemima.—“ Interesting! Not to me. 
Interesting! Why is he interesting *” 

Mrs. Dale is silent, and turns her hand- 
kerchief in her pretty little white hands, ap- 
pearing to contemplate the R in Caroline. 

' Miss Jemima, pettishly, half coaxi 
~— Why is he interesting? I scarcely ever 
looked at him; they say he smokes, and 
never eats. Ug , too!” 

Mrs. Dale.—“ —no. A fine head— 
very like Dante’ t what is beauty ?” 

iss Jemima,—* Very true; what is it in- 
deed? Yess you say, I think there is 
somethin: ing about him; he looks 
melancholy, but that may be because he is 


a Dale.—“ It is astonishing how little 
one feels poverty when one loves. Charles 
and I were vy once—before the 
Squire ——.” . paused, looked to- 
ward the Squire, and murmured a blessing, 
the warmth of which ¢ tears into her 
eyes. “ Yos,” she added, & pause, “ we 
were very poor, but we were happy even 
then, more thanks to Charles than to me,” 
and tears from a new source again dimmed 
those _— lively eyes, as the © woman 
gazed ondly on her husband, whose brows 
were knit into a black frown over a bad 


Miss Jemima.—It is only those horrid 
men who think of money as @ source of hap- 


rz 





.| Mrs. Dale? (waxing angry. 
ever heard Sg rales, 7 


Parson's voice .— Come—come 
— cosas, Squire ; yy to my queen of dia- 


Squire —“ There, I trump it—pick up the 
trick, Mrs. H.” ede 


and 
! ¢ I never—ha, ha, ha!” 


Barnabas, in tenor.—“ Ha, ha, ha !” 
Pot sv so I have, bless my soul— 
0!” 


Captain Barnabas, in bass.— Ho, ho, ho!” 
Parson’s voice raised, but drowned by the 
laughter of his adversaries and the firm clear 
tone of Captain Barnabas:—~ Three to our 


pla out the king 
Coptain 


score ! ” 
Squire, wiping his — No help for it, 
Harry—deal forme! Whom ht | to ask, 
irst time I 


of Hazeldean 


t | called in question !” 
Mrs. Dale.—“ My dear sir, I a thou- 
sand w the 


ee but listeners—you 
gp ol growling like » bear—‘“I h 
27re, a _— ear 
nong but arovabs ever since we have had 
that Mounseer among us. Please to speak 


Mrs. Dale, sliding into a little temper 
being thus roughly accosted.—‘ It was of 
Mounseer, as you call him, that-I spoke, Mr. 
Hazcldean.” 

ee What ! ge averaged ‘ 
rs. , attempting the pure jan ac- 
centuation,—“ Signor icosbsoca,” 

Parson, slapping his cards on the table in 
despair.—‘ Are we playing at whist, or are 


.| plainly, marm.” 


The Squi Pt! RS 
e Squire, who is fourth er, drops 
the king to Captain i bothants lead of 


the ace of hearts. Now the Captain has left 
queen, knave, and two other hearts—four 
trumps to the queen and nothing to win a 
trick with in the two other suits. This hand 
is therefore precisely one of those in which, 
especially after the fall of that king of hearts 
in the adversary’s hand, it becomes a matter 
of reasonable doubt whether to lead trumpe 
or not: The Captain hesitates, and not 
liking to ply out his hearts — the 

uire, ihing to 
open 





which he has not a 
card 
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‘arson, aghast at seeing the Vv 
out trumpe, of ‘which he, iar. a pe 
two, wherewith he expects to ruff the suit of 
Pye of which he has only one, (( 
falling in suits) while he has nota si 
athe obec ee in his hand. “ Pr y> 
uire, we tter give u i 
put out my partner in cctsnepalinsy Lach way 
—jabber—jabber—jabber ! 7 
Squire-—“‘ Well, we must be good ohil- 
dren, Harry. What ! — Barney 
‘Thank ye for that!” And the 
graetu, for the unfortunate adver- 
“p to ace eo knave—with two 
Squire takes the Parson’s ten 


ave, and A ow out ace nl 
then, cleared the trumps except 


bering 
the foes em queen and his own 
two, leads off gag in that very suit 
spades of which the Parson has only one,— 
and the indeed, but two—forces out 
the whore gps queen, and wins the game in a 


we with a look at the Captain which 
might have become the awful brows of Jove, 
when about to thunder.—“ That, I —— 
is the new fashioned London play! my 


time the rule was ‘ First save the game, then | 
try to win it”” 

Captain. —“ Could not save it, sir.” 

Parson, — —“Not save it!—two 
‘raffs in my own hand—two tricks certain till | 
you took un oat! Monstrous! The rashest 
trump.” the them on 


the table, lip quivering, hands trembling— 
tries to show how five tricks could have been 
gained—(N.B. it is short whist, which ial | 
sain Barnabas had introduced ve the H 

can’t make out more than f 
smiles triumphantly—Parson in a panies, 
Sasinet 0 “and fallin beck in his ohaie 

er in 
shea with fons his wave. —“ The cruel- 
! the most wanton cruelty !” 
Ideans in chorus. “ Ho—ho— 
ho! Ha—ha—ha!” 

The Captain, who does not laugh this 
time, and whose turn it is to deal, shuffles 
the cards for the conquering game of the 
rubber with as much caution and 


na 


po his wife—“ CWrite to Ric 

ourself, Harry, and ask him to 
revi’ an “the co: two or three days here. 
Mrs. Dale, you. hear me ?” 


ioe antes ladles 








“ Yes,” said Mrs. Dale, 
to a in 


of the viligge Dee ck idan 
ated in a hollow, lies Botham Hall, the. reai 
dence of the ancient family of Higginbotham, 
ee ae called. Yet it 
the county roll, and sundry old ‘eo 
Se ene, styled itself 
di the Mana. 


in Botham, 
pa a mpralion y of 
ep ae pred rocess of time, yiel 
corruptions vila Hlanipbstien? 

“ What, Frank! my County History!” 

cried the Squire. “ Mrs. H., he has got my 
ell, Hazeldean, it is time he should 
kino someting Ghagh-the County: 

“ Ay, and History too,” said Mrs. aot 
levolentl ae ee 
means blown over. 

Frank.— 


was trying to make out 
how far it isto Mi. Leslie's place, Rood Hall. 
a know, mother ?” 
rs. Hazeldean—“1 can’t say 1 do. The 
Leslies don’t mix with the county ; and Rood 
lies very much out of the way.” 
Frank.—“ Why don’t they mix with the 
coun o 
Mrs. Hazeldean.—* I believe they are poor, 


therefore I suppose they are proud : the 
> ot old family.’ . 7 


giana in ng 


wer ees when the cards have been shuffled 
this half hour !” 
Captain Barnabas.—* Will you cut for your 
partner, ma’am ?” 
Squire, who has been listenin = oy 


inquiries with a musing air—‘ 
want to know the dintsoop to Road Ta? 
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studious before.” 
up, and colored, 
ing accused of too much study 


Squire, with a little embarrassment in 
his voice —“ Prey, Frank, what do you know 
of Randal Leslie 


“ Why, sir, he is at Eton.” 
* What sort of a boy is he?” asked Mrs. 
Hazeldean. 
Frank hesitated, as if reflecting, and then 
answered——“ They oy he A. the cleverest boy 
n 


in the school. But a a 


discomposed, Squire * 

“ Who and or ot he ?” repeated the 

pr yA: Ped ta “ Why, you know, 
. & married Miss Leslie the 

great heiress; and this boy is a relation of 





even spoken to hi 

Yes,” said the Parson, i 

ing confused, “I had some conversation 
with him onee ;” and i i 


painfal 
nected with the family of one of my parish- 
ioners.” 


“Oh ! one of parishioners at Lans- 
mere—one of as. prevlanente Mr. Audie 

m. threw over, after all the pains | 

to give him his seat. Rather odd ag 

. never have mentioned this before, Mr. 

“ My dear air,” said the Parson, sinking his 

voice, and in a mild tone of conciliatory ex- 

eg aie “you are so irritable whenever 
. E ’s name is mentioned at all.” 


so: a man for whom I stood godfather 

at the hustings, Mr. Dale! a man for whose 
sake I was a ‘prize ox, Mr. Dale! a 
man for whom [ was hissed in a market- 
place, Mr. Dale! a man for whom | was shot 
at, in cold blood, by an officer in his Majesty's 
service, who a ball in my right shoul- 
der, Mr. Dale! a man who the ingrati- 
tude, after all this; to turn his back on the 
landed interest—to deny that there was any 
agricultural distress in a year which broke 
three of the best farmers I ever had, Mr. 
Dale !—a man, sir, who made a h on 
the Currency, which was complimented by 
Ricardo, a Jew! Good heavens! a pretty 
parson you are, to stand up for a fellow com- 
— by a Jew! Nice ideas you must 
we of Christianity. Irritable, sir!” now 
fairly roared the Squire, adding to the 
thunder of his voice the cloud of a brow, 
which evinced a menacing ferocity that might 


|} have done honor to Bussy d@’Amboise or 


Fighting Fitzgerald. “Sir, if that man had 
not been my own half-brother, ’'d have called 
him out. | have stood my ground before 
now. | have had a ball in my right shoul- 
der. Sir, I'd have called him out.” 

“ Mr. Hazeldean! Mr, Hazeldean! I’m 
tag ie igs leas ta taechesiotnnin, bs'tees 
i i close to uire’s ear, he went 
an kre Uligunah hetaaanioale to your 





MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 





very kind to me, 
form, and, indeed, almost the head of 


” 


F her wide, and 
stared in astonishment. ptetaaas 
Mrs. Hazeldean retorted that look with 
animation. ‘Yes, Carry,” said she, 

her head, <ewegnaes may not think 

Frank clever, his master himse. He got 


rat J your head, my love—what did you 
it for ? 
Frank, reluctantly.—“ Verses, ma’am.” 
Mrs. Hazeldean, with triumph.—“ Verses! 
there, Carry, verses!” P 
Frank, in a hurried tone.—* Yes, but. Leslie 


oe last half. That beautiful book, Frank 
get 


prize for 
mean.” 

Frank, ingenuously.—“ You can’t be more 
ashamed, mother, than I was when they gave 
age Nae, th gh previously provoked 

3. ou vi prov at 
being snubbed by oe, greenery 4 #2 
triumph of generosity over temper.— I beg 

our pardon, Frank. Your mother must 
as proud of that shame as she was of the 
rize.” 
Mrs. Hazeldean puts her arm round Frank’s 
neck, smiles beamingly on Mrs. Dale, and 
converses with her son in a low tone about 
Randal Leslie. Miss Jemima now a) - 
ed Carry, and said in an “ aside,”—* But we 
are forgetting poor Mr. Riccabocea. Mrs. 
Hazeldean, though the dearest creature in the 
world, has such a blunt way of inviting peo- 
Pe if you were to say a word 


Mrs. Dale kindly, as she her shawl 
round her.—“ = write the note 
ra Meanwhile I shall see him, no 

” 


“You alwa ‘our own way, and I sup- 


my”— 

* Brother's,” quoth the Parson, concluding 
the sentence in a tone which gave to the 
sweet word 20 sweet a sound that the Squire 
would not correct the Parson, as he had been 
about to correct himself. 

Mr. Dale moved on; but as he passed Cap- 
tain Barnabas, the benignant character of his 
countenance changed sadly. 

“The cruelest trump, Captain Higginbo- 
tham !” said he sternly, and stalked by—ma- 
jestic. 

The night was so fine that the Parson and 
his wife, as they walked home, made a little 
detour through the shribbery. 

Mrs. Dale—“1 think I have done a good 
piece of work to-night.” « 

Fea naning. vin ee reverie— 
“ Have you,Carry t—it wi a very pretty 
handkerchief? 


Mrs, Dale —“ You do snap one up so, m 
dear—tI mean if I could make a match of it. 

Parson.—“ I think Riccabocca is a match 
already, not only for Jemima, but yourself 


into th in,” 
"7 7 loftily.—“ Well, we 


Mrs. 
shall see. Was not Jemima’s fortune about 

P dreamily, for he is relapsing fast 

‘arson ior he is relapsing 

into his interrupted reverie ;—‘“ Ay—ay—I 
daresay.” 

Mrs. Dale.“ And she must have saved! 
I daresay it is nearly £6000 by this time ; eh! 
Charles dear, P deg really are so—good gra- 
cious, what’s that !” 

As Mrs. Dale made this exclamation they 
had just emerged from the shrubbery, into 

n. 


the ’ 
ee What's what ?” 
. Dale, pinching her husband’s arm ve- 
ry nippingly.—“ That thing—there—there.” 
Parson.—* Only the new stocks, Carry ; I 
don’t wonder they frighten you, for you are a 
Sra enepie woman. I only wish they would 
frighten the Squire.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SUPPOSED TO BE A LETTER FROM MRS. HAZELDEAN To 
—— RICCAROCOA, £SQ., THE CASINO; BUT EDITED, ND 
INDEED COMPOSED, BY MISS JEMIMA HAZELDEAN. 


“ Dear Six,—To a feeling heart it must 
always be painful to give pain to another, and 





though I am sure unconsciously) you have 
Siren the ciiast pein ba peor He. Hazeldean 
and m indeed to all our little circle, in 30 








clock. 
“With the best compliments’ of Mr. and 


Miss Jemima Hazeldean 
Ph ee a my dear Sir, 


unl 


with some reason; for Mat was a sur! 

fellow, who tied a most indefensible nec 
and always contrived to have a great pate 
his boots ;—besides, he called Frank “Mas- 
ter,” and obstinately refused to trot down 
ill ;—“ Mat, indeed !—let Mat take the mes- 

and with me.” 

ut Miss Jemima had also her reasons for 
rejecting Mat. Mat’s foible was not servil- 
ity, and he always showed true English inde- 
pendence in all houses where ‘he was not in- 
vited to take his ale in the servant’s hall. 
Mat might offend gpd Riccabocca, and 
all. An animated altercation ensued, in 


e midst of which the Squire and his wife | i 


entered the yard, with the intention of driy- 
ing in the conjugal gig to the market-town. 
The matter was referred to the natural um- 
pire by both the contending parties. 

The Squire } with great contempt on 
his son. “And what do you want a 
at all for? Are you afraid of tumbling off 


the pony yf 

“No, sir; but I like to go as a gentleman, 
when I pay a visit to a gentleman '” 

Squire, in high wrath—‘ You precious 
puppy! I think I’m as good a gentleman as 
you, any day, and I should like io know when 
you ever saw me ride to call on a neighbor, 
with a fellow jingling at my heels, like that 
upstart Ned ie, whose father kept a 
cotton-mill. First time I ever heard of a 
Hazeldean thinking a livery-coat was neces- 
“> pve his gentility !” 

rs. Hazeldean, observing Frank coloring, 

and about aps ly. — ~— Frank, never 
answer your father,—and you are going to 
call on Mr. Leslie ?” - 


groom | eign 





Miss Jemima.— Yes, 1 you 
not care about seeing it, so I have sealed it, 
and given it to George.” 

rs. Hazeldean.— But Frank bea nog 
close by the Casino on his way to the f. 
Naeee ete leaves the note him- 
self.” 

Bias Jemima, hesitatingly.—“ Do you think 
80 re] 


Mrs. Hazeldean.—“ Yes, certainly. Frank 
—Frank—as you pass by the Casino, call op 
Mr. Riccaboeca, give this note, and say we 
ne ee if he will come.” 


Frank ni 
“ Stop a bit,” cried the Squire. “If Ric- 
pes soureg in at home, ’tis ten to one if he don’t 
‘ou to take a glass of wine! If he does, 
tis worse ing you to take a 
turn on the rack. Faugh! you remember, 
_I enmee was all up with me.” 
“ Yes,” cried . Hazeldean, “for Heav- 
en’s sake, not a drop! Wine indeed!” 
* Don’t talk of it,” cried the Squire, mak- 
ing a wry face. 
“ll take care, sir!” said Frank, laughing 
as he di within the stable, fo! owed 
by Miss Jemima, who now coaxingly makes it 
up with him, and does not leave off her admo- 
nitions to be extremely polite to the poor for- 
i gentleman, till Frank gets his foot into 
the stirrup; and the pony, who knows whom 
he has got to deal with, gives a pre ey 
plunge or two, and then darts out of the y 





Tuerx is no learned man but will confess 
he hath much profited by reading controver- 
sies, his senses awakened and his judgment 
sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for him 
to read, why should it not, at least, be toler- 
able for his anode» write t—Milton. 

None are more bold and aspiring in their 
thoughts than timid people; they thus pri- 
vately make themselves amends for all thoy 
dare not do, and give way to their wildest 
fancies with the greater ease, as they are well 
aware in their own secret hearts that they will 
never realize any one of their schemes. 





THE RAILWAY WONDERS OF LAST YEAR. 





[From Household Words.] 
THE RAILWAY WONDERS OF LAST 


we have good rea- 
son to believe that lives, a 
patene). with su ive amazement the 
st Report of Her Majesty’s Railway Com- 
missioners. ‘ 


a when he quadru 
cal ions i the e Bia. 

‘when, in short, he 

ics beyond the wigiesk 
ility, and then added a few 


(EE 


numbers”—he was not so mad as to 
ieve that he lied in the least like truth. 
he was not, he never could have sup- 
an eSarden, yop come Bac yon 
prospectus w pronounced as 
of, as his mendacious imagination 
vored to make it exceed, the truth. 
that time has Fed ‘of his, . bs 
su a friend o a far-seein: 
t, po te a proof of the aa aie 
of magnifying-glasses ; let 
r of future 


E 
Ht 


Ht 


thence, his immeasurable oxagge 
would be out-exaggerated by what should ac- 
tually come to ; is brazen wget to 
— when 


under-statem 
have laughed! How immediately his mind 
would have reverted from the ine seer 
flighty intellects known 
as Bedlam. With what remarkable unction 
he would have said, “Phoo! Phoo! My 
good fellow, you must be lapsing into luna- 
. What! do you mean to say I have not 
laid it on thick enough? Why, look here !” 
and he turns to the latest of the Stamp Of- 
fice s h returns: “Do you mean to 
tell me—now that coach traveling has ar- 
rived at ae and that the Lo a 
average of coac n is six ons & 
ins instead of cudrepiite the num- 
r of travelers who are likely to use my 
line, I ought to multiply them by a hundred ? 
Why, you may as try to persuade me 
that I ought to promise for our locomotives 
twenty, instead of miles an hour ; as 
—Heaven forgive me—I have had the courage 
to set down. Stuff! If I were to romance 


have 
him. 


Porter, or have ad 


the statistics of G. R. 
too high a premium 


Bee 





| Reahahcnrat d 


J, 
, an 


of each sum, to make | 


traveling at the rate of twelve, 
eighteen, twenty miles an hour. 
could do more harm toward their gen 


For that year revealed traveler's 
tales that exceeded his early romances by 
what Major Longbow himself would have 
called, “an everlasting long chalk.” Within 
that year, seventy constructed at 
an outlay of sixty millions sterling, conveyed 
twenty-five millions of ppt <q three hun- 
dred and thirty millions of miles, at an aver- 

cost of one penny and three-quarters 

Se and an ay speed of twen er 
miles per hour, with but onerfatal accident. 

But if our € of railway ome 
were astonished at what happened in 1843, 
with what inconceivable amazemént he must 
peruse the details of 1849! We should like 
to seo the expression of his countenance 
while conning the Report of Her Majes- 
ys Commissioners of Railways for last year. 

t the end of every sentence he would be 
sure to exclaim, ‘‘ Who would have thought it !” 

From this unimpeachable record of scarce- 
ly credible statistics, it a; that at the 
end of 1849 there were, in Britain and 
Ireland, five thousand five hundred and nine- 
ty-six miles of railway in active ion ; 
upward Pj ee five 

y-six of w! are in England, ei 
dred and forty-six in Scotland, and four hun- 
dred and ninety-four in Ireland. Besides 

* “ Porter’s Progress of the Nation,” vol ii. p. 22. 
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The average cost of each mile of railway, 


engines, carriages, stati 
pechoionity eg “lant,”) is thirty-three 


ber of the praileble peat nies), there re- 


mains a net availa 


of about six mil- 


sand, four hundred and twen ds, to 
remunerate the holders of po See to the 


were quite as safe as hes, 
say the grave records of 1349 The lives 


of 


ulin 
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THE DUKE LEWIS OF DONAUWORTH. 
BY THE BARONESS BLAZE DE BURY. 


the of the year 1255, the Duke 
Ih bents far divers (der Strenge) journeyed 
from Munich to Donauwérth in compan. 
with his fair Duchess whom he had 


H i 
Duke Lewis left his young wife in Donau- 
worth under the Empress’s care, and went 
forth ty fight the robber-knights of the Rhen- 


neighing of his: steed better than the sweet 
vows murmurings of his true ladye. 

He held his Court in Heidelburg, nally him 
stood ever his dearest friend, Henry, Count of 
Leiningen, and to him one day anxious 
wife sent a letter, beseeching he would use his 
influence to quicken her husband’s return. 
Another missive was di hed at the same 
time to Duke Lewis, and the messenger was 
well enjoined to give to the Duke the packet 
sealed in white, to the Count that sealed in 
black. The old mistake was made, Duke 
Lewis received the letter destined for his 
friend, wherein the artless Duchess had as- 
sured Henry of Leiningen that, if he accom- 
panied her lord in his return, her pleasure in 
welcoming him would be great. 

Now, it seems that Othello was a joke to 
Duke Lewis. No sooner had he read the 
few icious lines, than he bounded to 


.|horse (Leiningen was absent or he would 


mag A have the first victim) and gal- 
oped forth from Heid . Three horses 
lay dead upon his path, killed by his impa- 
tience, but on the second day he arrived at 
Donauwérth. It was in January 1256, the 
snow lay deep on the ground, and when the 





seneschal operied the of the cas- 
tle, the wind blew ly; and passing 
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clouds drifted across the moon, so that she 
| omens dimly the dark figure of the Duke. 

e slew the seneschal, and strode into his 
young. wife’s chamber. She flew to him; 

t the fell word, Adulteress’ has destroyed 
before even the cold steel touches her, and 
the innocent one lets her sweet head droop 
like a withered flower upon its stem, more 
vanquished by shame than death. 

Stern, dark, inflexible, Duke Lewis stands 
in that chamber, the voice of wail raised 
around him by the weeping Empress and the 
seared attendants. She alone, the injured 
one, is silent. The headsman is bidden to 
the Ducal mee, and the confessor fol- 
lows him. e Duchess kneels and receives 
the sacred ey of divine love, as a martyr 
preparing for heaven; and when she rises, 
ere she can give one last look of etme | 
love to her destroyer, her beautiful head ro 
at Duke Ludwig’s feet. 

This was on the 18th of Jan , 1256. 
It is said that on the 19th, Duke Ludwig’s 
hair was gray. 


GENERAL WILLISEN. 

ENERAL WILLISEN, commander-in- 
chief of the Schleswig-Holstein army, is 
about sixty years of age; descended from a 
noble Prussian family—he was early destined 
for a military career, arid in the campaign of 
1806, served as cadet in an infantry regiment. 
After the disasters of Jena and Auerstadt, he 
returned to the University of Halle, where he 
spent the next few years in the retirement of 
study. When the circle of the Saal was add- 
ed to the kingdom of Westphalia, Willisen 
became liable to the military conscription, 
which was established in the new monarchy 
after the French model. His attempt to with- 
draw from the operation of this measure mis- 
carried. He was carried to Cassel, and for a 
short time imprisoned there. This event took 
place in 1809, just as Austria was about to 
turn for the fourth time her arms against 
France. The occasion was favorable to Wil- 
lisen’s flight, however otherwise venturesome 
this may have been. He proceeded to Vien- 
na, entered a free with which he fought 
in Italy and the Tyrol, and a few years later 
returned to the Prussian service. From 1813 
to 1815 we find him attahed to the general 
staff of Field-Marshal Prince Blucher. He 

was then in a good school. Led at first b 
Scharnhorst, then by Gneisenau, and includ- 
erals Claudowitz and 





mili 

Military School of Berlin. 

instructions was » lay Lega Oe clear and 
complete of warfare, which in 

of nth ined of course be ae 
but as to its principles was nearly related to 
the system expounded in the writings of the 

8.&T. M.—39 





Russian ral, Jomini. ing from 
the axious that the object of ihe art off was is 
victory, and of vic the attainment of mil- 
itary ends, he re the army, the instru- 
ment of attaining those ends, under two 
first and chiefly, according to its re- 
es, and second, as to its capabilities. 
e supply of the first is the subject, then, of 
the first part of military science—“ the doo- 
trine of conditions” or strategy: to teach how 
the latter may be best brought out and applied 
is the object of the second part of the 
tactics. Willisen then considers victory 
as it may be attempted in one of two ways, 
either by vating the enemy's difficulties 
or b slndting him. It will be seen from 
the foregoing outline, that Willisen’s instruc- 
tions were at least systematic and logical. 
His views, however, met with various 
tions ; and to confute certain objections 
against his principles, he undertook, in 1831, 
through the medium of the Military Weekly 
Gazette, to establish and illnstrate them by 
the course of the then undecided Polish war 
of independence. In his articles he incident- 
ally gave advice to the Polish heroes, and 
thus disclosed a political bias in no way cal- 
culated to win the favor of the court. Wil- 
lisen, at that time a major, fell into displea- 
sure. His articles, however, made a great 
impression in all circles; they were clear, de- 
fined by logic, and animated by political 
feeling; but the issue of the war was unfor- 
tunate for their author, as it directly contra- 
dicted his predictions. Thus Willisen had 
prophesied that if the Russians below Modlin 
should cross the Weichsel, they would be lost. 
But they did so, and took Warsaw, and so 
shortly ended the war. Damaging as the ex- 
ure of this error was for Willisen, the 
eath of his scientific rival and opponent was 
&more important event. General von Claudo- 
witz died November 16, 1831, and soon after 
his widow published, from the copious literary 
remains of her husband, that work entitled 
“ War,” which has since become so celebrated. 
Many of Willisen’s views were here contro- 
verted, and his theory generally denied. 
After long silence Willisen published in 1840 
a reply in a formal exposition of his system ; 
he has had many opponents, but no rival to 
be compared to udowitz. For several 
before 1848, Willisen was stationed at 
‘osen, with the office of chief of the general 
staff of ihe 5th army corps, and afterward as 
commander of a brigade. The plenipoten- 
tiary powers in the duchy of Posen in 1848, 
are part of the history of the commotions of 
March. In the autumn of the same year he 
was eye with Radetsky at the siege of 
era, and observed the progress of the 
Italian campaign, whose history he has since 
written. In the promotions of the spring and 
summer of 1849, Willisen’s name was omitted, 
and this circumstance may have induced him 
to apply for the dismission which was granted 
him in the spring, with the title of lieutenant- 
general, 








SAVAGE LANDOR UPON SAVAGE 
HAYNAU. 

F veteran Walter Savage Landor has 

. written the following letter to The Ez- 

; ing the reception of Marshal 


sonal wrongs, urgent necessity, and ected 
education, the fault ye men aioe 
ment, have im the greater part of these 
wretches to commission of their crime. 


is there for patronizing the deliberate murder- 
er of brave soldiers, not met in the field of 
—; _—_ with arms — 1 who, 

v7 — ynau, fought 

the oe their country, fought 

the laws of the land, fought for their 
ives and.children? What excuse is there 
blic market-place the 

and mothers? Ages 


designated in all as the Hangman 
wu. Isit credible that bo hen Maan 
dacity and impudence to venture into this 
country ; to walk openly in our streets? If 
Marat and Robespierre and Couthon had 
py sera Panag Fraley vapor ei 
which they would have claimed the rights of 
ig yg ad t Yet they were only the engines 
of laws, which, many as were the inno- 
cent we poe by — many the rasan 
many the many the youn tor- 
ture, spared toe diay tier 8 
obable that the gentleman in 
the Times, who defends on every occasion the 
exercise of arbitrary power, may receive a 
reprimand from Petersburg. For, the dis- 
grace of Haynau (this is the term in Courts, 
where turpitude has no such meaning) came, 
like all other continental movements, from 
that quarter. Of existing rulers, certainly 
the Emperor of Russia is the most able; and 
whenever he permits a cruelty under his sub- 
“ crowns, he insures to himself popularity 

compassing in due time the humiliation 
of the subordinate actor. He was resolved 
that the youth he protected at Vienna should 
lose forever his hol on the Hungarians, while 
he took himself off a little and stood aloof, 
breathing a tepid air of clemency. 

There is much to be admired in the char- 
acter of this potentate, but there is greatl 
more to be feared. He.is guided by one sole 
star, and never turns his eyes away from it. 





at Athens, but through Athens at Munich ; 
omnipotent at Vienna, at Berlin, at Stockholm, 
» he excités, or 


3 | modi tes, or varies, the discordant cries oi 


hopes 
could impart to it, and is now ov g 
and overawing the dislocated and chaotic 
West. Nicholas wills the abolition of repub- 
lics; France swears to maintain them; and 
instantly throws down her own that she may 
the more readily subvert the Roman. In the 
hand of Napoleon his half-dozen royalets 
were never more pliable manikins than the 
nephew is in the d of Nicholas. It will 
use him for a time, as for a time it used 
Haynau. In England, it seems, this discarded 
butcher, stri Austria of his apron and 
cleaver, is not to touched, but is, on the 
contrary, to be respected. And why?. Be- 
cause he has come upon our shores ! 

Unquestionably the han, will find de- 
fenders here in : bat the defenders 
of such a wretch, whether in print or Parlia- 
ment, are even worse than himself. Criminals 
who have been put into the Yay for much 
smaller offenses, and indeed for one only, have 
worenane thereby the pera: of pads : 

et ic indignation pelts them, an e 
cy uiesces. Mr. Haron Rothschild calis 
the unfortunate man his friend. Jews are 
most peculiarly citizens of the world: Baron 
Rothschild among the rest: but Baron Roths- 
child, the friend of Haynau, has a better right 
to be a citizen of the world than a citizen of 
London ; and a better to be a citizen of Lon- 
don than its representative. Never let us 
hear again of the indignities the scourger and 
hangman has undergone, nor of extenuating 
comparisons between his crimes and the 
crimes of others. ‘ 

The distinguished writer in the Times is 
indignant that a person of Haynau’s age 
should be scouted and insulted. There are 
crimes of which age and Lr ag Sper are 
an aggravation. ought to be exempt 
from the violence of the passions : age ought 
to be lenient, considerate, compassionate : 
age should remember its past impetuosities, 
and rejoice in their extinction: age must of- 
ten have seen around its own domestic 
hearth the irrepressible ebullition of generous 
emotions, and sometimes of ungenerous. 
The nearer to the grave we are, the more 
should we be on a level with the humanities, 
and the more observant of those fellow-men 
whom we are leaving on this side 6f it. 
There is folly in calling it an act of coward- 
ice to drive away an assassin, whatever be 
his age or his condition. Gray hairs are 








gray-w olves ; but we never, 
have seen a body of the most innocent vil- 


backward 
ation of this merit. 
Watrter Savacr Lanpor. 
September 7. 


THE TELEGRAPH BETWEEN NEW 
YORK AND LONDON. 





eae what the pt er i 
will yet be true: some one will “ put a | 
round the world in forty minutes ;” or 

than that, intelligence of events will | realities of 


Getter 
come to us from Asia half a day before the 
sun can mark the hour of their occurrence : 
we shall have in our morning papers “ what 
took cana ie sear 
cutta—having a system ectro-telegraphic 
grammar. ‘the London Mechanics’ Magazine 
88. 


— t to this matter : 

oh e establishment of this electro-tele- 
graphic communication across the Straits be- 
tween —- and France has been for a 
considerable time foreseen, as one of the most 
natural in the train of consequences resulting 
from the modern application of electricity to 
the transmission of intelligence between dis- 
tant if a line of wire could convey 
the electric impulse for thousands of miles 
over the surface of the earth—as it has done, 
and is doing—there could be nothing in the 
nature of things to prevent it from as 
equally efficacious if carried under the eart 
or even under water; granted always, that 
no one has been heard to dispute, that it is 
in the power of art to protect the wire from 
whatever antagonistic influences it may be 
exposed to when laid down under or 
water. Trials of subm lines of wire 


had, in fact, been made with perfect success | battery 


across the Thames and the Hudson, both toler- 
ably broad rivers ; and it was not tobe doubted 
that what could be accomplished in this way 
for one mile, could be accomplished for thirt 
or fifty, or, indeed, any aailen of miles. It 
was but, in any case, to make the line of sub- 
merged wire longer—to sink it, perhaps, 
deeper; and, if deeper, to protect it better. 
The simplest of things, however, when car- 
ried out on a large scale, require often, as in 
this instance, for the doing of them, qualities 
of a high order—great enterprise, » great per- 
severance, great executive powers of construc- 
tion and direction. It wasa + thing, as- 
suredly, to undertake to underlay a sea of 
some thirty miles wide with one continuous 
line of communication—a single break or flaw 
in which would be fatal to the whole; there 
was a risk of failure to be braved, and in any 
event, much expenditure of money, time, and 
trouble, to be adventured on the issue; and 

d all doubt or question, it is a great 
thing to have su accomplished. An 
electric telegraph to Calais, is not a thing 
which will stop there. It is a telegraph to 





Vienna, to Moscow, to Constantinople, to Is- 


to pursue them in econsider- | erston 
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crossing of the Irish must follow 
a matter of course; and Ireland 


i 


i 


E 


ed, there lies but a couple of thousand 
of water or so between the Old World 
the New. We 
is the i 


B 


oor “ but,” for after all where 
i ? Not in produci 


required; but this is an objection that van- 
ishes away before the recollection of such le- 
viathan structures as the Canada and Great 
Britain. Besides, means may be found to ef- 
fect on board the laying-down vessel a per- 
fect junction of different lengths of wire, so 
as to allow of two, three, or more reels be- 
ing employed. We assume, of course that 
power sufficient to transmit the elee- 
trie impulre h a wire of some 2,000 
miles long is at our command; but though 
we are not aware of any recorded experi- 
ments that would justify us in taking the 
sibility of this for granted, we know that the 
recently invented receiving magnet of Morse 
is founded on the principle of counting for 
nothing the mere ce the electric mes- 
sage has to be transmitted ; and, at all events, 
the fact is one capable of tentative determina- 
tion on land before a single yard of an Atlantic 
line need be laid down. The Old and New 
Worlds being thus united. we should then see 
the dream of the poet even more than real- 
ized; the earth “girdled round” about—not 
in “forty minutes” but in a thousandth a 
of the time—in a single beat of the clock. 
What would all the other triumphs of human 
genius be to this? Time and distance liter- 
ally annihilated throughout the bounds of the 

lanet which we inhabit! A triumph only to 
Be transcended when the planets shall them- 
selves begin to telegraph one another—which 
is one of the very few things which, in this 
age of art-miracles, one would venture with- 
out hesitation to say will never happen. 











GREAT philosopher amo 
A Mt it dob 20 epcinciple the num- 
ber of citizens in a state should not 
exceed 10,000, and his reason for the limita- 
tion was that he conceived it impossible for 
ee ee 
ty under immediate control; or, if we 
may borrow the original ion, scan it 
ata glance. We have however, in 
common with some other nations, to combine 
the observance of that condition with a more 
numerous 
to en- 
dure; and while we succeed in bringi 
every individual under the izance of our 
laws, and catalogue the man, if not his occu- 
ion, two or three times at least during his 
we acquire at the same time, by our 


know! of the total, means of dealing with 
our millions more effectual than the Greeks 
with their limited communities 


an the aod interesting of —_ returns 
which year after year present us with a gen- 
eral view of our’ eouiitiien ‘ns a people are 
those which relate to the first and simplest 
features of our national existence,—to our 
births, marriages and deaths. They remind 
us that we are but a class of the + ani- 
mal kingdom, subject to irreversible laws, 
before which our temporary and external dis- 
tinctions fade away. They re t the 
heir of a throne and the tenant of a hovel 
under the equal significance of an unit, and, 
by a machinery at once simple and certain, 
t oy provide us with information useful to the 
ilanthropist, valuable to the philosopher, 
to the statesman. 
ron acts, says Sha . i seven 
; the Registrar-General, for 
piebien to regurd them as three; all who en- 
ter their names in his triple column stand as 
born, married, or dead; it is a natural and 
a simple catalogue. Those facts carry 
an im ce which no others ; they 
are facts which, whether in their separate or 
in their cumulative ¢ r, must ever be 
the topic for reflection, the staple of conver- 
sation, the burden of song. Day by day 
through the year we our part in sat- 
isfying the public curiosity as to 

—_—_—_——— “Who was wed, ‘ 

And who was hanged, and who was brought to bed.” 
Day by day the separate incidents call forth 
the gaudy of the nurse, the anxieties of the 
bride, the extortions of the undertaker, and 
year by year those same incidents, regarded 


P 


as an aggregate, point the warnings of the 
economist or emphasize the self-congratula- 
ions of the statesman. * 


A week ago we published in our columns 
an abstract of the last quarterly return of the 
meral, in which he discovered 

some ground for a favorable estimate of our 
social and physical condition. We have to- 
day to allade to an annual report by the same 


together, and to 
births and deaths one sex from 
meat legitimate from illegiti- 
an 


elors and spinsters from 


to 


drawn from a table thus revised are of course 
very different from those which might be 
based on the simple return of births, mar- 
riages and deaths. We are not, therefore, to- 
day called upon to point out increasin 6 popu. 
lation as a serious subject for thought—we 
have not now to stimulate the activity of the 
conclave which sits in Craig’s-court by dwell- 
ing on the h decrease in the general 
mortality, nor fo invoke the shade of Malthus 
against an alarming tendency toward mar- 
nage were this our task we should seek the 
ta of 1850, and not the report of 1848. 
All that we need remark on two out of the 
three great divisions is, that with regard to 
the births, public morality does not appear to 
be on the decline, and with to the 
deaths, that sanitary measures are everywhere 
rewarding the energy which pro or en- 
forced them. In the third item, however, 
viz., that of marri we find some new in- 
formation accorded us, of which we are bound 
to make use. By a series of approximations, 
not extending to the whole number of mar- 
riages celebrated in the year 1848, we are 
enabled to discover one or two facts which 
are not devoid of interest. Generally, perhaps, 
our remarks are devoted mainly to matters 
which interest the masculine half of society, 
but we are mistaken if the facts we are now 
to reveal do not prove interesting in an equal 
d to the feminine portion. 

‘rom the now before us we are ena- 
bled approximately to judge how many old 
men upon the average make fools of them- 
selves and how many old women make fools 
of Hrs Sager ; We also ascertain what is the 
age withi which a lady may contemplate 
marriage as a possibility, and what is the 
more limited period within which it is “high- 
ly probable.” In the first place, however, we 
must beg leave to go back for an instant to 
the table of births, in order to remark that 
there is no foundation for the not uncommon 
oe that more females ae — born in 

is country; it appears t, on the con- 
4 he takes born in the year 1848 ex- 

ed the females by 13,633. This circum- 
stance is valuable, as antagonistic to the fact 
that the occupations of men and the increas- 
ed difficulty of 1 maintaining a family deter or 
preclude an entrance into new nsibili- 
ties, and we are led to hope that we shall rub 
on without having recourse to polygamy, and 
without expatriatmg many thousands of our 





daughters, sisters and our maiden aunts, now 

















MAN EVER THE SAME. 








invited by Mr. Si Herbert to swell his 
Australian cargo. e figures to which we 
have alluded inform us that a lady’s chance 
of married is at its maximum between 
the ages of 20 and 25. Before 20 a lady has 
but one-fifth, and from 25 to 30 but one-third 
te that maximum Be i After eae 
chance, as may supposed, gen , 
dwindles away ~ on and honed We om: 
t len i 
ladies take in arriving at that age. Men, as 
is well me - esp ener meteor 
yet we at the tt majori mar- 
i are cunteagted while both a ies are 
under 25, and that this circumstance 
is due mainly to the early unions among the 
laboring poor. Men, however, retain the 
of contracting matrimony to a later 
age than the weaker sex; out of 27,483 sin- 
persons who married in 1848 there was 
only one spinster above six years of age, 
whereas there were twelve bachelors. We 
do not wish by these disclosures to strike a 
panic into those e t Tabithas who only 
own to thirty and a bit; but ee te 
few gentlemen think of asking a lady’s age, 
and comparatively few ladies are confiding 
enough to reveal it. 

A widower, it seems, selects a more steady 
age than a bachelor; on the contrary, a 
widow prefers that her second husband should 
be younger than herself; of widows above 
50 who contract a second marriage more 
than three-fourths are united to men under 
50, but of course as the chances of marriage 
decrease, the ages of the new partners are 
found to increase. On a rough calculation, 
the number of marriages os which widows 
a as princi is about nine per cent. 
oF The whee scan number, and hese in 
which the brid are widowers about 
fourteen per cent. of the whole. It might be 
supposed, therefore, that more widowers con- 
tracted alliances with spi than bachel- 
ors with widows ; but, independently of this, 
it appears that more widows found widowers 


for ers than found bachelors, a fact 
which illustrates the old apophthegm, that 
“Tis thy makes friends.” 


Valuable as this return is, and — 
alike to those who propose the question an 

those who accept it, we cannot but wish that 
the principle were further carried out 20 as to 
show us in how many cases more than two 
eitininnce ae ofivctedl by the same yinsiea, ound 


what the pee of the successive 
. We learned the other day from a 

h trial what contracts may be brought 
about by expedience, and are anxious to know 


what average of our ation enact the 
part of Blue with the requisite modifi- 
cations, or what emulate the Wife of 
Bath. In order arrive at some definite 
law which may guide Coelebs in search of a 
wife, it is n + some more data 
should be ascertained, the 


—the fortunes, fig- 
nts of brides should have 
to them, and, the tactics 





of the sex being laid open to the world, no Sir 
Roger. de Se te, miserable 
by a widow,—no ick imposed upon b 
artifices he could not foresee,—but manki 
would go to market with the confidence which 
only can give, and matrimony be rais- 

from a lottery to the dignity and estima- 

tion of a science. 


MAN EVER THE SAME. : 

a same Pendennis! Time had brought to 

him, as to the rest of us, its ordi conse- 
quences, consolations, developments. We alter 
very little. When we talk of this man or that 
woman being no longer the same person 
whom we remember in youth, and remark 
(of course to deplore) changes in our friends, 
we don’t, perhaps, calculate that circum- 
stances only bring out the latent defect or 
uality, — _ do not _— it. The selfish 
or and indifference of to-day’s ion ' 
e consequence of the wiih eater of 
y's pursuit ; the scorn and weariness 
which cries vanitas vanitatum is but the las- 
situde of the sick ite palled with plea- 
sure: the insolence of the successful parvenu 
is only the necessary continuance of the ca- 
reer of the needy struggler: our mental 
changes are like our gray hairs or our wrin- 
kles—but the fulfillment of the plan of mortal 
growth and decay; that which is snow-white 
now was glosey black once; that which is 
sluggish obesity to-day was boisterous rosy 
h a few years back; that calm weari- 
ness, benevolent, resigned, and ry ap a 
was ambition, fierce and violent, but a few 





Lucky he who can bear his failure so e- 
y to Fate 


less and 


struggles of defeat, success, crime, remorse, to 

only known !—who may have loved 
and cold, a and laughed again, 
how !—to think how you are the same. 
You, whom in childhood you remember, be- _ 
fore the voyage of life began? It has been 


and you are riding into port, the 

people huzzaing and the saluting,—and 
e lucky captain bows the ship's side, 
and there is a care under the star on his 
breast which nobody knows of: or you are 
wrecked, and hopeless, to a solitary 


sinking man and the 





THE INTERNATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





(From Sirr’s Ceylon and the Cingalese.} 
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vant, a piece of i 

peg oy bey os ee of the domes- 
tic. Among She leer enemee and poor, Yaa 
ceremony is a r er, 
or near Fintes. The host ea sles 


nearest eee ai relative enters the pid 
a uests permission to bri 
in ifts. Being pate in the pF anny 
tive, the bridegroom, attended by his friends, 
enters, some of them ing the weddi 
presents. A platform of jackwood, cove: 


the | acknow 





with white cloth, is then placed in the middle 
of the apartment, in the center of which a 
quantity of rice is piled up in a conical form, 

cocoa- 


oF 
which 





should divorce his wife for infidelity at a fu- 
ture period ; but all the jewels given to the 
bride on her wedding-day are her property, 
and her husband can never reclaim them 
under any circumstances. As soon as the 
toilette of the bride is completed, she dis- 
tributes betel leaves to every guest assem- 
bled; the bridegroom then advances and pours 
a little sandal wood oil or cinnamon water on 
the head of the bride, and draws a 
from her comboy (or petticoat) with which 
the father or nearest male relative of one or 
other of the contracting parties, ties their 
little rs together. The bridegroom then 
hands the bride down from the jackwood 
platform, and they advance about six paces, 
when they pull their hands apart, thus sever- 
ing the thread. Occasionally, marriage rin 
instead of tying the little 


are somengns, 
i a, ge together, but the latter is most gene- 


adopted. The bridegroom leads the 
to another room, where a repast has 
been prepared for them and the near relatives 
of both (the other guests not entering the 
zon); the aig pa couple e of 
this food from the same vessel, as a token of 
t that they are of equal rank. 
When the repast is concluded, the bride- 
groom drops some money in the vessel in 
which his food was placed, and the relatives 
throw some coins about the table, which are 
the uisite of the washerman of the bride's 

y, and the table-cloth is also given to 
him. The bride, if in Kandy, and married in 
Kooga is conducted in great state to her hus- 
gusts diepecs, Waving thas to boey ther 

u isperse, leavin, em to enj i 

Sete acumeet happi Sar Until the third, 
and with rigid Buddhists, until the seventh, 
day after their marriage, the newly-married 


bride 








ide’s friends pay a last ceremonious 
visit, and the marriage rites are concluded. 





[From the Leader.] 
BEAUTY. 
_ un talk fluently of Beauty, but more 
fluently than well. Their ideas are in ter- 
rible ion on the ones because they 
are led away from the question by pre- 
judices in favor of what they call “moral 
uty,” which makes them oblivious of the 
fact that the Creator’s hand has been as 
vish in the physical as in the moral world. 
It is a part of our Christian metaphysics to 
condemn the body in favor of an exclusive 
soul. But take any object in the universe 
and contemplate its beauty. Look at this 
Azalea, for example, which [ am holding up- 
ward in the light. Note the grace of these 
igs; see how the white shines from the 
dark leaves with a force of contrast most 
striking, ost 3 no, not harsh, 

say: but so harmonious, so sweet in both. 

the two colors contrasted, that the unity 
spornen — Ge sees into unison ms 

ight white and the green are 

ni Arg day of this little world which I 
Sold loxiory band dian tonp-pemte af cuncaniee 


integrity. Now, look closer; look at that 
pam oN softer than ivory, whiter than the 
teeth cradled in the lips of beauty, dazzlingly 
white; yet so softly moulded, so lusciously 


polished, and yet again so sweetly sharp,"that 
while you into it your heart is stirred 
with wonder at the skill and sweet wit of the 
virtue that makes this be as we see it. Now 
smell it—that remote t and fresh 

fume, how honey-sweet but fresh with life! 
Do you not Jove this flower, as you would love 
the bright face of one your heart had bowed 


by us? Does it not move us 


Beauty is completeness of and the 
aie © anata ge Sp 


-that plainness has 





fection of the tissues—tight smooth vocal 
cords and strong | duces to a sweet 
voice. Features undi by individual 
accidents of form, voice unbroken by casual 
defects, can best, and in most widely-under- 
stood language, express the feelings of typical 
humanity. Cgeteris paribus, a beautiful or- 
ganization, undisturbed by external influ- 
ences, will have the most typical feeli 
foolinge it by we _ affect ; bg whatever 
eelings it has, it will express in the gestures 
of the countenance by a py > clear and 
undistorted. Plainness is a dialect new to us 
at first; the gestures of the unsymmetrical 
features, deviating from the type, do not ae- 
curately inform us of the inner intent; but, 
with use, we learn that dialect : once learned, 
the coveted of affection reaches us 
without let or adulteration ; and then we say 
“ beautiful” in our 
7. Then the beauties of affection are dis- 
played to us without disguise. 
love at first sight is created by the as- 
pect of beauty. And it isno fable. If you 
appeal to intellect, take your judgment from 
t. What do the highest intellects say ? 
How is it that the poets, those perfect philos- 
ers in the elementary essential philosoph 
humanity—how is it that they make 
their men and women beautiful !—and paint- 
ers the same? Do they despise the physical, 
or ignore the “moral and in’ ” power 
of “mere beauty ?” 

I do not know what e mean by “mere 
oe They might as well talk of mere 
= ight, ease goodness, mere oy 

is beauty ; godlike in its power, 
like in its pow AL To say that it is not 
ge i on is 80 0 Sonn En eee 

‘o me the is € ; in itself, 
but lovelier, I aE yg ak in the 
white wonder of her bosom where my achi 
head would fain repose ! 


Horne Tooxg, on being asked by a for- 
eigner of distinction, how much treason an 
Englishman might venture to write, without 

i hanged, replied, that “ he could not in- 
form him just yet, but that he was trying.” 
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[From “the Age and its Architects,” by Edwin Paxton ; Citizenship noble, or conferred a moral luster 
Hood.) or renown on ourhuman name. Butas liberty 


DEMOCRACY. 

T is said that the characteristic of our times 
is , but in truth ours must 
have been a planet without the democra- 
tic element in any times; this has relieved 
the monotony of life, and has called into ex- 
istence at the same time the most ilustrious 
virtues, and the most execrable vices. Demo- 
is the thirst of the human intellect for 
power, and as intelligence is diffused over the 
widely-scattered le, the thirst for power 
shapes itself into an idea, begins to select its 
materials and its agents, and eventually em- 
bodies the dream in a country or an institu- 
tion ; democracy is virtuous, just as it is associ- 
ated with virtuous methods and objects; it is 
an instinct, and when the lawless man aspires 
> the ruler 2 the leader of — = 
emagogues, he, too, opposite as his life 
may seem, manifests the oxiie phase of soul 

manifested by more tyrannous and persecutin, 

priest-crafts, it is the ever-prevalent sense 0 
wer, the consciousness of strength, frequent- 
'y, a8 in our age, the consciousness of injustice 
; this democratic element has been in 
every age the anvil on which time has beaten 
out the great changes of the globe; it has been 
at the foundation of all states: hence Theseus 


? 


performed his feats of valor in the wild Helle- | gle 


nic forests; hence Romulus laid the founda- 
tion of the seven-hilled city; hence the wild 
black raven of the northman sea-king flapped 
its wings over the Danube, the Rhone, the 
Baltic, the continents of Europe, and the 
islands of the sea—compelled by the Demo- 
ee | of Christianity, the Venitii founded their 
mighty dams upon the mud and the rushes of 
the Adriatic, and piloted by the same genius, 
the Bonny Mayflower cast anchor among the 
rocks of Pi outh Sound, carrying on board 
the seeds WF belavtincies, to shake one world 
and build another. The Grecian history, with 
its piracies, its Persian or Lacedamonian 
strugglings—Rome with its legions outpoured 
over the earth, the heroism of Regulus or the 
dy of Caesar, the floods of incursionary 
‘eutones—all these are but commentaries on 
this assertive element of human power, 
an element that insists upon the record of its 
history, whether we survey it in the agricul- 
tural tribe of Eastern wanderers, pitching 
their tents in the outlawry of the desert or the 
forest, or in the rude ue drifting to the 
lone isle from the toils meshes 
sion; or amidst the tumultuary ee vindic- 
tively trampling on the last vesti beauty 
or order, or li a eee ike a thunder- 
chant amidst the intelli 


not as the foe, but as the friend of man, the 
irit to which we owe the stout yeomanry of 
¢ elder day, when such were in- 
deed formidable, the men of the middle 3 
the spirit to which we owe, indeed, all the 


amenities and jnstitutions which have made 








is not the final charter of human destiny, so 
neither is democracy the greatest boon ; in- 
deed, this truth is not sufficiently or ae 
that what we pant foris not somuch freedom 
as faith. Noble minds seek the highest liberty 
only that they. ae Bin to the Baie ese of 
the highest law. e histo’ the growth 
and development of England is the ee, of 
democracy. A people’s character results from 
its external circumstances: the Grecian char- 
acter was indebted to its blue skies and the 
forests of the Morea, and the loveliness that 
forever brooded over island and wave—it was 
impossible but that a le born beneath 
such heavens, surrounded by such earth, such 
seas, must have been a beautiful people. 
Britain wrought out the more wonderful prob- 
lem of making a noble character, and shap- 
ing a beautiful literature, from circumstances 
of most opposing difficulty. ‘The Teutone has 
conqu the climate in which he was born : 
he did not find Nature, like a graceful goddess, 
weaving festoons and garlands to celebrate 
his a h ; wherever our Teutonic fathers 
move, they beheld Nature looking stern} 
upon them, through her gloomy forests oad 
desolate rocks and moors. It was a struggle 
with Nature, and Nature gave up the strug- 
. Situated as our island is in these northern 
seas, cut off from all communication with 
other les, exposed to all the horrors of an 
Riypertiencan winter, in lands where the pres- 
ence of dense forests spread a tual gloom, 
or where the swamp and the miasma pre 
vented the growth of food on them, for even 
the scantling people; yet here, even here, 
man, by following nature, has conquered na- 
ture, has himself hung a fair and a propitious 
sky over his island home, has clothed his fields 
not only with verdure, but with health and 
opulence, has caused each sava; to 
retire before his cultivating rate and, if re- 
moving some of those elements which seemed 
essential to sublimity of thought, has yet 
robed the rep e| in the truest and highest 

The Engli ’s character is _ 
eminently his own, and he impresses his c 
acter permanently wherever he moves ; as of 
old time he was trained to work, so 
he can work after the same ions still ; 
hence, wherever he sets his foot, whatever he 
touches, he moulds and fashions; it is his 
ancestral character, derived from Teutonic, 
Scandinavian, and Saracenic forefathers. 
The Englishman lives thus, then, tomove and 
to struggle, to conquer and to build ; he is an 
architect : to visit seas, to diffuse the genius 
of his character over all nations. 


Men ought to be manly; women ht to 
be weneoly or feminine. They py, ante 
times masculine, which men cannot be; but © 
Sb ook Cianienay Mnagiy Yo pelbaite ‘ee 
ness an im C) 
dominance in one sex, 4 that which isthe 
peculiar characteristic of the other. 
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[From Fraser’s Magazine.) 
THE OUTSPREADING OF THE BRITISH 


PEOPLE. 
RE, indeed, is the British race not to 
be discovered? Frozen up amid the 
desolation of arctic winters, where the sun 
divides the year into a day and a night, where 
the sheeted aurora casts his flickering beams 
the dreary wastes of ete snow, 
the iceberg emulates the mountain, and 


ence : 
po fh as or ey the banks of the pag 
and the e Himalaya, seeking, in 
gushing eprings of that mighty mountain 
chain, the coolness denied him in the sultry 
plains of Bengal, or the arid or scorching 
a ee Sener re 
on e e river 
thabasnesied the march of The Sdncodonian 
conqueror. He is found ing and building 
towns on the shores of the continent, 
where, in the childhood of the living, the least 
tatored of the human race roamed at large, 
the companion of the kangaroo and the opos- 


sum. 
In this place he has established a quarter | dre 


of a million of civilized men. The larger isles 
of the Pacific Ocean, and those nearest to 


the Antarctic, are being peopled by him. The} E: 


finest part of South Africa owns his sway, and 


the ocean is so covered with his vessels, that} land, 


if it can be said to be inhabited by mankind, 
it is by him who dwells on its bosom in thi 
thousand ships. Who is so familiar wi 
“the ends of the earth” as the British race? 
These are tokens of his present cosmopolitan 
movements alone, the result of a century or 
two of adventurous activity. Before another 
hundred or two of years the English tongue, 
history, and literature, will be the inheritance 
of hundreds of millions in America alone. 
Then it is probable a fifth continent will be 
half — by Britons. The great Pacific 
isles be covered with vomaemreg 1 a and 
towns. The pilot will answer in English off 
coasts not yet untenanted the savage. 
Where the silence of prim nature still 
igns with undisputed sway commerce will 
be busy, and the higher improvements of man, 
the steam-engine and the railroad. the steam- 
press and the communication of knowledge, 
will begin to harmonize, adorn, and enrich 
the remotest shores. Wherever there is room 
to breathe the airof Heaven with freedom the 
Englich race will be found ere ae 
race which never breathes freely but in the 
extent of How great must be the mo- 
pe dhgeadd malt the rest of 
mankind, how expanded and expanding the 
results! Contrary to what has happened in 
old countries in past time, the people have 
done all the wonders which connect them- 
selves with the British name. They have 
made the country what itis. No singleruling 
power, however wise and absolute, could have 





effected such phenomena. It is but of late 
years that the tem arog has lent the small- 
est aid in contributing to the moral position 
try. The government was occu- 
ed with foreign wars and fiscal regulations, 
he weight of which unhappily stills acts asa 
drag upon the advancement of national 
ip land, trade, and subsistence. 
Rilentiy, thily, and unconsciously, those 
operations were pursued with invincible 
tience and perseverance, which contributed to 
the t exalted name and glorious future 
of England. Industry, adventure, personal 
exposure in unhealthy climates, domiciliation 
on unhealthy shores, and the same oo 
perseverance there, now in one hemisphere 
and now in another, almost imperceptibly 
ary the scion of new nations, and aggran- 
ized the tname. The truly great, the 
sublime, the enduring arts of England, were 
effected by the pow Ser comer the po- 
pular mind. It was that mind which, two or 
three centuries ago, made the forests of Amer- 
ica resound with the woodman’s axe, reared 
the habitations of men by the haunts of the 
savage and the rattlesnake, and braved the 
fevers of the Virginian swamps. In those 
days the pursuit of free thought, not of traffic, 
w the colonist from home. That motive 
has, happily, sna octane ass free thought 
may now ly enjoyed at home. e 
i now to cultivate an inher- 
itance ~ his chil for which a 
m previous occu , ws no 
space. Like other saline at satan, Eng- 
land sends forth her sons, not to one limited 
spot—not as before, to the vast wilds of North- 
ern America alone, but east, west, and south, 
through the entire world, to found new em- 
ires, to extend her race, to refine and civi- 
lise, and thus fulfill an allotted task in a mighty 
destiny among the nations. 





SOLITUDE. 
[From the German of Lenav.] 
1 
§7; O my Reader! hast thou found thee ever, 


Loveless, without thy God, on desert heath,— 
Thy wounds fast b! 


The roc , and vai 

Response, where living sense is none within ; 
With myried I th fate, ant face it! 
With m :—then, g 

This 1p a world of selfishness and sin ; 
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ribbon-like streaks of land, that contrast so |i 


n each side, is 
arm’ 
cathedral bell 


women fold their hands, they say a silent 
prayer, and resume their work. High u 
where the limestone comes to the surface, an 
the soil is but a coarse sort of gravel, blooms 
the spare clover, and below by the sandy 
banks of the river p' the potato. Every 
inch of ground is cultivated, and the heat 
soon ripens multiform harvests. These lands 


belonged once to the Church, to the a 


to the nobles. They are now the 
the burghers of Wurzburg, of the peasants 
and artisans of the ae army | villages. 
The forests also, which en the hollows 
between yea nd, yrarite fuel, a ie 
townships, and eve’ er 
Le wn Pen his aie of oak oad 
is dear ; those to whom it is ‘an instrument 
of labor’ paying high rent for it. The rural 
population is hard-working, the soil fertile, 
provisions plentiful: many elements of pros- 
perity, and, in a certain sense, there is pros- 
perity. There is much wealth in the town, 
and the country {oe have plenty to 
eat and drink. Accordingly, there 1s much 
eating, drinking, and smoking going on ; and 
there is much, and often pea ps music in 
gardens and beer-cellars, and fat le are 
very abundant. Yet among all c and 
mostly among the intelligent—which here, 
as everywhere in Germany, are very numer- 
ous—there is complaint and dissatisfaction. 
Here — ideas > x anarwayge 7 ¥ ad aa tN 
ment, of change and progress, of the possi 
of a new and more manly life. Ideas whic 
would get themselves realized, but cannot. 
The people here have been long accustomed 





to have 
ange wn nan 


urch and army 
had within thi 


lileye 
HPL 


and a crust 
ness covers, oy —— consent, a most fear- 
ful abyss,—which will open some day, and 
swallow one knows not how much. Germany 
has seen some convulsions lately, but its day 
of trial has yet to come ; and it will be sever- 
est in the Catholic districts. The people have 
still much of the old Teutonic temperament. 
They understand nothing about ‘ constitution- 
al hy pees ng and I doubt whether they will 
ever learn it. They are  caaye long-suffer- 
ing. They emigrate. can swallow a 
vast deal of discontent—till the measure is 
overfull, and then their rage is of the Berseker 
sort. It is not self-government that, at bot- 
tom, these le want, but wise government. 
They are a most governable people ; but it is 
long since they have had a right sort of gov- 
ernor, and there will be a ‘ul search 
after him these days. In themean time such 
‘improvements’ as the ‘course of nature’ 
brings with it have been and are going on 
here also, though somewhat slowly. The con- 
dition of the people, is on the whole, better 
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SOCIETY IN TURKEY. 
BY THE PRINCESS BELGIOISO. 


Wt copy from the Tribune the following 
yy ea which are a part of the first 
letter of me Belgioiso to that journal : 


“ The moral condition of the East is a v: 
singular one, —— its material condition is 
the most wretched in the world. You have 
doubtless heard of a conflict going on between 
the Turkish government and the more en- 
lightened class of the nation who thirst for 
civilization, education, and and the 
low, fanatical multitude who elves contrive 
to tear to pieces every Giaour they meet on 
their way, and who oe even against 
their Sultan the moment he is of 
coolness toward Mahommed and his book. 
But how will you believe me when I tell you 
the con is true? Much has been said 
of Sultan Mahmoud, the reformer, but be as- 
sured he was a thorough Mussulman, as un- 
willing as any other to modify, much less to 
destroy, the religion by which he was allowed 
the satisfaction of his most hideous vices. 
Indeed, the cunning of Mahommed was most 
strikingly manifested in the composition of a 
religion affording to its adherents the most 
complete gratification of their sensual and 
even of their vicious propensities; he knew 
that such a religion would have but few apos- 
tates, and he was right. Sultan Mahmoud 
had no desire to reform a under which 
he had spilt more human blood than any con- 
queror, and experienced no restraint upon the 
most unnatural and disgusting debauchery. 

he did desire was to free himself from 
the fatal yoke of the Janissaries and Janissa- 
rim; to put a good regular army in their 





place, and to introduce into his palace some 


. | of the comforts of Western Europe; and this 


was all or nearly so. 

“ The only real reformer now in the Turkish 
Government is Reschid Pacha; the Sultan, 
having followed his advice in sending away 
bag the inhabitants of his father’s - 
lio, that by deserting him now he w 
remain quite friendless. For that reason, and 
for that alone, he adheres to the reformer’s 
= But, sorrowful to say, Reschid Pacha 

not know what reforms to begin with, 
a hea ap grey oy Besides, he 
is alone, quite alone, to take care of himself, 
and a terrible job that is!) to lead in eve 
iplomatic transaction, and to cupesiationd 
the whole administration without possessing 
one friend in whom to confide and on whom 
to © Nearly the entire stock of Pachas 
and of Beys are incessantly plotting against 
Reschid Pacha, whom they consider, correctly 
enough, as the only partisan of innovation. 

“ Above you have the fact as re the 
higher classes of the nation. But there is a 
region where the want of reforms is 
really and keenly felt, and that is the lower 
class of the people. They are the source 
from which Reschid Pacha unconsciously de- 
rives all his strength. I am aware that the 
contrary is generally believed in Christen- 
dom, but this is the truth. The inhabitants 
of the Asiatic wildernesses are overwhelmed 
with cruel sufferings, while the voluptuous 
delights which Mahommed allows are too far 
and too dear for them to reach. What influ- 
ence can it have on them that their prophet 
permits his disciples to possess a hun 
women and as many men. when they have 
not enough to feed even a single slave! Ma- 
hommed in writing his law had no other ob- 
ject in view than to form a nation of warriors. 

ut, now that war and the warlike spirit 
exist no longer among the Mussulmans, the 
whole edifice of the Moslem religion is falling 
to pieces for want of a basis to support it. 
Agriculture is neither taught nor encouraged ; 
manufactures and commerce are now the 
privilege of Greeks and Armenians. 

‘‘ What, then, remains for the pacific Turk ! 
Nothing but to ruminate upon the gui that 
separates him from other nations, and to wish 
to become like them. His pride is gone with 
his superiority and his fanaticism. He greets 
gladly every European who comes near him, 
and endeavors to ay me the di of 
the stranger as if he hoped to in ale some 
healthful influence while in his company. 

“ How often have I seen a thick-bearded, 
wide-turbaned. Turk, dark, rough and fierce 
in blushing like a child as he one 
my ce fixed on his dirty costume or 
awkward movements. How often have such 
men timidly ——— to beg me to teach 
them the way of making some trifling - 

3 


or of performing some ordinary piece of la 
and + shake their heads, auling sadly and 
saying: “We are not Europeans; but pa- 
tience, and we shall learn.” 
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[From the Spectator.] 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN.* 

R. MARRYAT is a collector of china; 

and when he first began to ride his hob- 
by he found the greatest difficulty in acquir- 
ing information how to get on. e existing 
publications were either archeological or 
technical—“ either learned disquisitions upon 
the mythology of the Greek classical paint- 
ings, or on the other hand mere technical 
details of the manufacture.” The knowledge 
which Mr. M + wanted, a knowledge of 
the different kinds of pottery and porcelain 
—such knowledge as the late Dr. Dibdin 


taught of bibliography—“ appeared limited 
to the dealers.” 

When fairly embarked in the attractive 
business of collecting, Mr. Marryat made an 
European tour, and visited the principal col- 
lections and manufactories of the Continent. 
He has attended sales, read treatises, gathered 
information from practical men, and turned 


incidental in miscellaneous reading 
to account. Thus prepared, he began to 
com; for his amusement a manuscript 


wor — Pottery and Porcelain; which 
was to be illuminated and illustrated by his 
friend Sir Charles Birch, “ with drawings of 
specimens of garcons of the prin- 
cipal patrons of art, and views of the various 
P connected with its manufacture.” This 
idea was not completed; but the materials 
collected by Mr. Sacryes were rightly deem- 
ed by his friends to possess sufficient interest 
for publication. Mr. reg partaking o 
inion, has embellished the work with 


their 
a Pp ion of gh ore wood-cuts, and 
many colored plates of the choicest specimens 
of the potter's art. 

The book is such as might be looked for 


from its antecedents ; it is a gentleman’s pro- 
duction. Clear and unaffected in its style, 
without weakness and without force—various, 
entertaining, and to a certain extent inform- 
ing in its matter, it is not very deep, nor very 
comprehensive in its plan. Beyond a refer- 
ence to Scripture, Numa Pompilius, and the 
antiquity of the art in China, the reader 
learns nothing of the history of the art of 


pottery and in till the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and little or nothing of the essential 
rinciples of the manufacture. He is intro- 


uced to when it was full grown and 
bronght into Italy from the Moorish manu- 
factories in the Island of Majorca; for al- 
though the artistical representations of man 
and animals after the designs of the great 
Italian painters (forbidden to the Mahome- 


dans) give variety and extension to the em- | P® 


bellishments of pottery, it may be doubted 
whether they were so —— to pottery 
as ornaments based -on foliage, flowers, and 
fruit. In the executive part, it seems clear, 
*Collections toward a History of Pottery and Porce- 
hain, in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eight- 
eenth Centuries: with a Description of the. Manu 
ture, a Glossary and a List of Monograms. By Joseph 
Marryat. Illustrated with colored Plates and Wood- 


cuts. Published by Murray. 





¢ | an ———. All others were 





no im ent has taken place since the 


with the gold i 
four, is as chaste 


ing, this is an improvement 
— oa Who wher natural ornaments 
ve w grotesque or pecu- 
i ee must be Toft to ae as. 
either nor porcelain, however, is 
entitled page | as a modern European art. 
The original inventors, whether Chinese, 
peaiey, Egyptians or — —_ 
eight of appropriate ex mee, and per 
of all pm cms In Europe, the highest = 
displayed upon pottery was copied from 
ine or engravings, rarely, if ever de- 
signed for the purpose. The celebrated Pa- 
lissy is hardly an exception to this remark ; 
for although he did not imitate any other 
school, but copied his flowers, shells, reptiles, 
~~ from oe yet his a Wede. 
rarely a riate to their purpose. - 
ok re as he improved the manufacture 
and extended the business, had little origin- 
ality in his designs which were based upon 
the antique. These two men were the.only 
persons entitled to the claim of originality in 
connection with the plastic art; unless Bott- 
cher, the discoverer of Dresden in, be 
“bit by bit” 
men. ey took ideas from the Moors or the 
Chinese; they improved upon the common 
knowledge by accident or by experiment; 
but Palissy and Wedgewood alone pursued dis- 


cov improvement upon system, at least 
succesfully. ro 

Pottery and porcelain are each divided into 
soft and hard: the term having reference 


both to the composition and to the de; of 
heat to which it has been exposed in the fur- 
nace. In pottery, for instance, common brick 
is soft and fire-brick hard; the characteris- 
tic throughout is that soft yz may be 
scratched with a knife and hard cannot. 
Porcelain is tested in like manner, but a fur- 
ther test is the application of heat. The best 
China porcelain may be e without dam- 
age ina furnace, in which a porce- 
lain except Dresden melts away. and soft 
pottery have each its tive subdivisions ; 
soft pottery consisting of unglazed, lustrous, 
glazed, and enameled ; hard, of fine earthen- 
ware and stoneware. The subdivision of soft 
reelain is technical, if not arbitrary, being 
that which is naturally and that which is ar- 
tificially soft. The ting line between 


pottery and porcelain is the opacity of the pot- 


These are the subjects of Mr. Marryat; 
which he treats historically aud critically. 
He begins with the rise of the art. in Italy 
during the fifteenth century, derived from the 
imported Moorish tiles. After being improv- 
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of France is in 


The finest he 
pees ebay 
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bi yet : arene 


majority of pi 
tectin aoa y minis 
4 is device, the three 
or his initial H. interlaced with the two 
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which are employed in some of the finest pieces. 

They were toe Tashiouable colors of the court; 

Henry wore no others during his life, and was at- 

tired in them in the fatal tournament in which he 

the crescent of Diana, is. con- 

and he even caused it to 
these ci 


manufacture of this were began at the end of the 
of Francis I., and was continued under that 

IL, and, as we find upon it the emblems 
of these eS ne, we may naturally infer 


Patterns, or rea are engraved on the paste, 


tures 
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te 
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w 
the market at sales, seem higher 

original cost could have been. It must, how- 
ever, be-borne in mind, that though the = 
is enormous, the outlay is not so vast as for a 
Even one made at Chelsea for 


guineas. 
the cups and saucers were 
from ten to twelve guineas. A beautiful speci- 
ro trees cheeperneti hae sr ehsaiter panded 
in festoons, cam imitation of pear! 
sold: for £35 10s.; = another, somewhat in- 
ferior, for 21 guineas. A salver, mounted in a 
table with ormolu ornaments, sold for 81 guineas ; 
the companion piece for £100.” 
The m ious French ware, the “ Faience 
de Henry [1.,” likewise commands high prices. 
“The most choice specimen in the cabinet of 


hard. | M, Préaux, was the candlestick of which we gave 
ony 


a and which was purchased by Sir Ant 

de Rothschild for oe sum wef 4900 iT alakuiace 
surface is .exquisi’ enrii with Arabesque 
patterns, either in black oe a white ground, or 
in white upon a black. e form is monumental, 
and in the finest style ; three figures of geri sup- 
port escutcheons, bearing the arms of France and 
the double D. These genii stand upon masks 
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pc ny og rag uction to a fine art, 


as what was there made of porcelain. S 
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which are united by gerlands enameled in lection of and porcelain is not only 
The top ofthe candlestick tfminatr in ther |harrlesy ‘it were much to So-egeeted 
of a vase, and bears the fleurs-de-lys and pon Ppa nas i | former social tastes 

a of our Saviour. This piece, for | and of a should be lost, or 
Soaabaee beanty of execution, is Un-| even dimitiished. Mr. has done 
Sir Anthony de Rothschild ales pur- eee ee verrmee 
ieee Spr genre te 
same style, with crescen' interlaced, 
for which he gave 1,300 francs. He therefore now sea 


menti he two ewers of 
——- Hi. jane, at the 
sale 
ie cin aes Santee h D scsmat 
menship, bought for nineteen guineas at Straw- 
berry Hill, where he also purchased a tripod salt- 
T, su} scroll £21. 
These two pieces were described in the catalogue 


as Majolica and Palissy ware. 

The real china of the finest. character, the 
pride and delight of the fine ladies of the days 
of Ann and the earlier Brunswicks, still h 
its ground, 


“ At Strawberry Hill sale, two small vases of | }; 


the old sea-green ware sold for £22, and three 
match-pots of turquoise bamboo pattern for £25. 
At the Mr. Beckford’s sale, in wens 1845, 


and a half. 
The plates with ruby backs sold at from three to 
four guineas each. The lapis legeli ould prasarine 


it is said that Mr. Beckford possessed a suflicien 
number for a breakfast-set every day throughout 
the year, without using any service a second 
time. 


There is something melancholy in decline ; 
but although what is popularly called “ china” 
most appropriately combines the useful with 
the ornamental, and hes nearer than 


its decadence can hardly be regretted. 
It does not seem likely that it. could ever have 
risen to the rank of a really homogeneous 
art. In practice there was always something 
incongruous and monstrous about it; and its 
votaries so 
throw an air of silli ony pe mn over the 

it. A dessert-service. wi ws of 

es and fruit seems the nearest roach 
to congruity; but the brittleness of the sub- 
stance is an obstacle to the employment of 
poke 4 ort ing Peaabggdetacca th 
w int e art ived wii 
Set ence In going over the manufac- 
tory at Derby, he observed that the china was 
beautiful, but it was too dear; for he could 
have vessels of silver of the same size as chea 


the art is an important feature in the 
of social refinement and luxury ; and its his- 
abounds with curious examples of inge- 


their devotions as to| Pect 





nuity, verance, skill, and the application 
of accident to a purpose. A taste for the col- 


oxtin like thousands of his class, estab- 
lishes a religious faith and the mighty Ma- 
hommedan er. A few persecu' 


the 

England (most probably Scrooby, in Notting- 
Satahire vel gan & vg’) which this 
achism sprung. Here the extreme Protes- 
tants, or Puritans, maintained and spread 
their doctrines, and hence they fled into vol- 
untary exile. The names of brewster, Brad- 
ford, | i and others, are intimately mixed 


a of Brewster, a layman living in the 

t) sdlillc OF Sveti: dheneved = 

“It is possible that those who are previously 

unacquainted with this portion of history will ex- 

to find some and uncouth person, igno- 
i because the 


c see 
which did wot atl belong to him by the ary 
path of peculiarity in his religious profession and 
practice. Nothing, however, can be more unlike 
the true picture of this remarkable man, littl 


This | remembered as he now is in the eo which 


as evidently a man, whom, for 
his Marengo his ed his 
nergy, his reflective cast ohamneter, his 
ral virtues and attainments, no | of per- 
sons need to be ashamed to own that t Tory 
been actuated by influences ing from hi 


* Mr. Hunter’s Critical and Historical Tracts, No. Il. 
The First Colonists of New England. London, 1880. 
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“ Bradford mentions a circumstance honorable 
to Brewster, namely, that he did not desert his 
master at the time of his fall, but remained with 
him, doing him all the good he could; and it was 


not till he saw the ruin of Davison complete, and 

his case quite that he retired with what 

little fortune he hoe Prerligsc:e> Misb o ee 

“ A statesman im early wi religious 
i when living in the world, living in 

ee 


uences, 
the court and its chicanery, of which he had been 
a near witness to a most memorable instance, re- 
tires into the country, as under another system he 
would have retired into a convent, and there gives 


rstenie bg the promotion of a religious spirit 
' the people ; 


devotee, but an inquirer after divine truth, 
one who makes conscience of divulging the truths 
in.ecclesiastics or theology which were opened to 
his mind, or those opinions which he deemed to 





the | 78, after a short illness. 











ty saw much service. In 1782he shared 
in 8 famousaction of the 12th April; in 
1794, received the rank of Commander, for his 


James Incram. D.D., F.R.S., President of 
Trin. College, Oxford, a learned antiquary and 
accomplished scholar, died September 5, aged 
Dr. Ingram derived 
his descent from an ancient and highly re- 

ble family in Wilts. In 1800 he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of Master of Arts; in 
1808 to that of Bachelor of Divinity, and, in 
1824, to that of D.D. In the last named 
_ he was elected President of Trinity Col 
ege, on the death of Dr. Thomas Lee. The 
most of his li works—his “Me- 
morials of Oxford "—a) in 1827. He 
was, besides, author of “ A Translation of the 
Saxon Chronicle,” “An Inaugural Lectare on 
the Utility of Anglo-Saxon Literature,” an 
edition of “ Quinti de Institutione Orato- 
rio,” and “ A Topographical Memoir of Cod- 
ford St. Mary.” As an antiquary, he ranked 
very high and at the meeting of the Archex- 
aie Society, held amg xB Salisbury, 
& paper iptive of his own discoy- 
eries and researches in Roman antiquities. 
He was a frequent contributor to the 
man’s Magazine. 
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anti- 


the Fyne ane 


which he sat as ntative for the C Char- 


cate, died a faire since, in the ird 
year of his age, at Chaumont, suse Real 


Danret Bexxna? died at Rockton, Herkimer 
County, on the ault., at the advanced 
of 86. He was & school-mate pe De 


Clinton, and when qui ag ey part in 
the war of the Revolution. The Newburg 
Excelsior has the following notice of him :— 
“He was the frequent bearer of letters to 
Washington, and other officers, while quar- 
tered at Newburg, and was present when 
the General received and to his brave 
comrades bea are from > ee 
announ ej news e 
Franco: thi being only one of two odcasions| farm 
when he ever saw the Father of the coun 
pn ig Bo then did heartily, wavin his 

hat, and saying in an ecstasy, “ Boys! 
the day is our own /” The other was a plea- 
sant smile produced by his attendance on the 
baptism of a child at ‘a neighboring church, 
when, to his we a the mother gave its 
name as George Washington.” 


Gleanings from the Souruals. 


Tue Pouvoir tells the following anecdote 
of Guizor :—* The most illustrious Minister 
of Louis, said on Monday evening, to two vis- 





monarchy by the house of Bourbon. While 
waiting kr thie stent, these fs nothing aecte/ ins 
inea iblie in quelling Se ma 

ent of the ublic in que istarbance, 
and in reestablishing princi es of govern- 
ment. His mission is great and honorable, 








uities, died suddenl: in ht wity-fourth year, 
at Nantes, on his way beck to cour Hon n 
pMhipsgerthn Pat cae phe | and 





re 1x America is treated with unu- 
sual emper and good sense in an article 
in Times which concludes as follows: «It 
peesay cnr our’ say what can be done. 
is nur manes. We have our 
ail her difficulties to deal with, 
“mW ‘the Americans to theirs. 
nit is from hele British origin that they 
‘it slavery. We gave them what they 
yow forced to with | ve . t and 
ble fact. bondage 
4 nm fellow Githeene. "This shou a 
goderate the tone of British criticism on the 
ect. On the other hand, the evident and 


feat gee ea Si 
should teach them a little 










fortunate ions, but the Americans are 
not the to reprove us on this point.” 


Tue RECENT “Haynavs VIOLATION OF THE 
Laws,” as one of the journals styles the mub- 
mS of the ‘Autiaink Marshal, continues to 

ish materials for newspaper discussion in 
England. The Times, for the edification of 


ry | ae pehned refined readers, says: “Of the two we 


would rather be than hung ;” and 
adds, that there are few women who, haying 
to choose between the two canine would 
not in their own weed paanerhyg: firm his decision. 
“Tt is, no doubt, ped Morning Post, “a 


Rosert STEPHENSON, | the great engineer, 
and the projector of the Britannic ae 


Bridge if pear by the lato Eni Soooal 


it. Mr. Farraday, one of the greatest of liv- 
ing chemists, has also declined a similar ten- 
der. Sir Robert Peel, it is already known, 
not only persisted in refusing a patent of no- 


urning | bility, but also in his will instructed his sons 


to imitate in this respect his example. The 
time a to be coming when English 
titles go > edge among those most 
worthy to wear them. 


prank, he replied that the inn was full, 
except the two great oats, which, he 
added, in a mysterious tone, his master was 


!| resolved not bar This was considered as 


an allusion to rand Duke and the Par- 
liament, and the facetious Stentercllo was 
walked off to jail. 
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Ladies Fashions for ourmiar. 


¥ be season is not yet sufficiently advanced 
for the rance of novelties in win- 


French cashmere, aa Valencia and merino. 
In the accom illustrations we have 


a dress of Canton linen, of white coutil i 


body, ornamented with em in - 
ing, with a like pardessus, short and fitted to 
the and embroidered like the dress; 
wide sleeves and under-sleeves, with festoons. 
In all toilets the collars and the habit-shirts, 
which are worn with open bodies, and the 
dresses are in the same manner 
as _ sleeves. 


wi 
behind. 





trimmed with full braiding, carried down to 

the bottom of the skirt, to furm an apron. 
The bonnets for the season are of dark satin 
or velvet, They are trimmed with velvet flow- 
lace, or with short feathers. 


is of 
a excoodings 


crape doubled The i 
i the effect of ruches, are put 
on in sets of five, one set being at the edge of 
the bonnet, and the same, at equal 
distances, over the whole. Bouquets of small 
ink mallows form the inside trimming. An- 
other bonnet of lilac satin is trimmed with 
two frills of white blonde much ; on 
each side of the bonnet is a bouquet of hearts- 
ease, made of lilac and violet-colored velvet. 
A round cap of Honiton lace, trimmed with 
loops pom: ribbon, fixed just above the ear, 
is copied im the accompanying engraving. 
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Fig. III. Dinner and Foening Costume.— — of Sp in front of the waist. The 
Dress of cerulean blue’ glacé. The skirt is parted very near to the forehead, over 
trimmed with seven rather narrow aces meet the front hair is arranged in short 
cut out in scallops ao inked at the clustering curls. Full Creeping nple han 
The low corsage, which off the shoulders, over the ears. On the right side 
somewhat more than fashion has lately y au-| just above the ear, is fixed a bouquet of blue 
thorized, is plaited in the front, and confined! roses without foliage. Demi-long atl . 
round the top by a vand of silk, above which ' white or pale yellow kid, and bracelets on th 
there is a narrow lace edging. The sleeves arms. 
are demi-long, that is to say, just descending | We have nothin » to the informa- 
below the turn of the elbow, loose at the pen tion that has of late iven with regard to 
po he vpn with two narrow frills of silk, the make of dresses. ose destined for 

seed to correspond with the walking and morning costume continue to be 
per Wi thin them are loose un- made high to the throat, and they are some- 
der-sleeves ebbeod with lace. Round the waist, times fastened: by a double row of fancy but- 
is worn a ceinture of blue ribbon, with a tons. 





























Fig. IV. Ball Costume.—Dress of white tar- 
letane over white satin. The skirt has three 
deep flounces cut out at the edges in large 
scallops, and each finished with a double row 


of lace or blonde. The corsage is low; and 
a shawl berthe, composed of three or four 
rows of lace or blonde, passes over the shoul- 
ders, and is fustened down in a point in front 
of the waist. The space in front of the cor- 
sage is filled up by an echelle of rows of lace 
or blonde. ort sleeves, descending y 
nearly to the elbows, loose at the ends, an 
trimmed with four rows of lace or blonde. A 
sash of white or pink satin ribbon is fastened 





in front of the waist, with long flowing ends. 
The hair is in fall bandeaux on the fore- 
head. Head a demi-wreath composed 
of a water-lily with its foliage, and on each 
side drooping sprays of pink laburnum. 
Demi-long gloves of white kid, and brace- 
lets on the arms. White satin shoes. Sev- 
eral ball dresses, recently made, are of 
white and colored crape. A dress of pink 
crape, to be worn over pink silk, is trim- 
med with three double flounces waved. The 
berthe is formed of two frills,of the crape, 
and the sleeves are trimmé with 
same. 
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